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Mr. Crank was an engineer, and his friend and ally, Mr. Plug- 
son, was another. Both were men of railways and locomotives, balllees 
and safety-valves, sleepers and gradients, always in motion, though their 
talk was of stations, and a pair of business- like steady fellows, though 
constantly tripping. 

Crank was an iron man—a cast-iron man—almost as much a machine 
as any of his own engines. He was dry as coke, formal as a piston, and 
little, very little more sentimental than a fender! It is to be supposed, 
however, that he took fire one day with the rapidity of his movements, 
for he fell in love (such love as an iron man is capable of) with a not very 
young, not very handsome, not very wise, not very amiable, and not very 
wealthy maiden of Birmingham, whom i courted and married as me- 
chanically as if Matrimony and the Grand Junction were convertible 
terms. 

It may seem odd that any woman should fancy Mr. Crank; but he 
had considerable reputation in his /ixe, or rather on his lines: amongst 
the workers in iron he was deemed a working and rising man, and it is 
just possible that Miss Louisa Tramway, accustomed from the go-cart to 
speculations in that metal, may have thought that at no remote period 
Mr. Crank would convert his iron into gold. 

Perhaps she was not so mercenary. Cupid may have iron-headed 
shafts in his quiver. Miss ‘Tramway may have loved Mr. Thomas Crank 
purely because he was—an ENGINEER ! 

One thing about Tom Crank certainly pleased the lady vastly. She 
thought him’ the best dressed man she had ever seen, and certainly he was 
the most flashily-dressed man that wg ~— ever saw. Ile wore the 
briehtest blues or the liveliest greens 1 his coats; the most gorgeous 
velvets in his waistcoats, the gayest aie stoe ks, and he had the most 
prodigious variety of nether “babies mts, of all textures, tints, shades, 
and stripes, that perhaps the wardrobe of a man of business ever con- 
tained. In patent leather he was a downright spendthritt, and his 
button-hole never wanted a bunch of roses, carnations, geraniums, Jessa 
mine, or myrtle. Besides all this, he wore as much jewellery as would 
Set up a reasonable goldsmith’s shop ; chains, pins, rings, studs, buckles, 
July.—VoL. LXXI. NO. CCLXXXIII. U 
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280 The Perfidious Engineer. 


seals, proving him already possessed of no small stock of the precious 
metal. 

He went upon one occasion to a masquerade-ball at Warrington in‘the 
character of the Count D’Orsay, and was taken for the onmad himself! 

It was at that ball Miss Tramway saw him first ; it was there he first 
saw Miss Tramway ; it was there the proposal was made and accepted. 
Some people said that she ac ‘tually promised her hand to Mr. Crank under 
the impression that she was bestowing herself and two hundred a-year on 
the most distinguished fashionable in °E ngland. In Mr. Crank’s defence 
it was urged that the negotiation took place after supper, and that too 
much champagne had previously sparkled in his glass. But then he 
must have seen ¢wo yery plain faces instead of one; so that the excuse 
did the engineer no great service. 

He was not very long a married man before he made up his mind that 
the two hundred a- year was the best part of the bargain. His wife had 
1 pug-nose, a pugnacious disposition, and a pug-dog, three serious incum- 
brances upon so small a fortune ; still the two hundred a-year was of use 
to a rising man, and Crank never heaved a sigh or breathed a murmur, 
unless he < did so in confidential intercourse w ith Plugson. 

The ills of matrimony sit lighter on an engineer than on any other 
man living, so numerous are the opportunities he enjoys of escaping from 
domestic storms into the calm haven of active life. Crank bore his wife’s 
ill-humour with the most philosophic composure, feeling the comfortable 
assurance that before the expiration of thirty-six hours some new rail- 
road would put half the kingdom between them. When at home, how- 
ever, he did but little inde ol to make his partner happy, supposing it had 
been possible to do so. He had no domestie resouree but his toilette. 
Mrs. Crank’s dress or amusement never occupied his mind an instant ; 
when Snap was indisposed he never asked for him; he took no periodi- 
cals but the Mechanics Magazine and the Railway Journal ; he never 
had a man to dine with him but Plugson, or one or two directors of some 
new company. If Mrs. Crank proposed a walk he was probably busy 
preparing one of his dry pamphlets for the press; if he agreed, he was 
sure to lead her towards Euston- -square, or to say, “ Shall we go see the 
tunnel ?” 

Mrs. Crank had seen the tunnel twenty times. She thought it hard 
that her husband never took her to Mr. Catlin’s exhibition, to . the Napo- 
leon museum, or to see General Tom Thumb. 

“You know I hate the tunnel.” 

“ Tlate the tunnel !” 

“T do; you know I do:—I’'m tired of it.” 

“ Well, shall we go see the Gallery of Arts ?—there’s a model there 
of my new condenser.” 

“The Gallery of Arts!” 

Mrs. Crank had a scornful toss of the head. peculiar to herself, so dis- 
agreeable that it seemed invented expressly for her husband’s use, and 
this was the gesture with which she received the proposal of the Gallery 
of Arts. 

“1 know nothing else,” replied the engineer. 

“Nothing else! Why isn’t there the National Gallery, and the 
Giantess, and the Water Colours, the Panoramas of Rome and Hong 
Kong, and Miss Linwood, and the Mermaid, the Egyptian Hall, and the 
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Singing Mouse, and Madame Tussaud’s wax-works, and the Cartoons, 
and the Cosmorama and the Diorama, and the Zoological Gardens, and 
Mount Hecla?” and here Mrs. Crank stopped to breathe ; not that she 
had half exhausted the wonders and shows of London. 

‘Well, my dear, we shall go and see them all the next time I can 
manage to stay a few days with you; but just now I am so pressed, it’s 
out of the question. Do walk with me to-day to Euston-square : I have 
business at the railway office, and on our return we can drop in at Albe- 
marle-street and hear Dr. Swift’s lecture on the velocity of locomotives.” 

Crank did not plague his wife out of malice prepense, but he was su- 
premely indifferent whether he plagued her or not ; in fact, when he was 
dressed for the day he thought and talked of nothing but his business, 
beyond which he did not posgess a single scrap of information upon any 
subject, or one idea to clink against another. 

The splendour of his dress, too,’ was not half so agreeable to Louisa Crank 
as it had been to Louisa Tramway. The roving lives of engineers ex- 
pose them unquestionably to many temptations, and one had only to look 
at Tom Crank to see that he was ambitious to shine in the eyes of some- 
body! But might not that somebody be his bride? Well! there was 
something or another about Mrs. Crank, and something, too, in Mr, 
Crank’s general manner towards her, which led one to a different conclu- 
sion. 

The day but one after Crank’s considerate offer to take his wife that 
charming new walk to Kuston-square, he went down to Folkestone on a 
short professional tour; he returned the same day, only to start again for 
Birmingham, where he made a short stay, and then ran across to Bristol, 
from which place he wrote to his lady, bidding her direct to him at 
Liverpool ; from Liverpool he returned to London, and passed two hours 
at home, during which time Snap bit his middle finger, and Mrs. Crank 
worried him about a pair of diamond shirt studs. Perhaps these little in- 
cidents accelerated his departure, but he certainly left town instantly for 
the north of England, having first treated himself in Cockspur-street 
to anew hat. And this was the life he led for some time ; expedition 
after expedition, and trip upon trip. Motives were as plenty as loco- 
motives. He was abroad for weeks and at home for days, Mrs. Crank 
continually complaining of his roving propensities, always hinting 
that he might pass more of his time in town, if he was disposed, but not 
taking any great pains, the while, to increase the attractions of head- 
quarters. 

Crank was not a domestic man, but he soon forgot trifling domestic 
annoyances ; and when he returned from the north he had totally for- 
gotten the bite of his wife’s lap-dog and the affair of the shirt studs. 

Mrs. Crank made another attempt to see the Napoleon Museum, but to 
no purpose. 

“The next time I can contrive to have a couple of days in town, my 
dear.” 

“ That’s what you say always.” 

“But really, Louisa, it is quite impracticable to-day; I am so full of 
business. Valve at twelve, Euston-square at half-past one ; then I must 
run down to meet Brunel at the tunnel—would you like to come with 
me? I'll take you,—well, just as you please—at four ] have an appoint- 
ment at Vauxhall Bridge—and then I have to call at Princes-street, and 
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for a moment in Bond-street, if I can find time. I start, you know, to- 
morrow morning for Paisley : I must be up at six o'clock to catch the 
fast train to Birmingham.” 

This was a little hard on the fair lady, and she looked it. Crank, 
however, was too busily occupied planting a huge emerald pin in a reful- 
gent satin stock to pay the slightest attention to her looks, so she bounced 
out of the room in one of her silent tantrums, thinking perhaps (not with- 
out reason) that Mr. Crank might at least devote to her the time he pro- 

sed to dedicate to Princes-street and Bond-street, where she well knew 
1e had no business, except with his tailors. Too proud, however, to make 
such a suggestion, she determined to shift for herself, and accordingly 
hastily putting on her bonnet, throwing a light shawl over her shoulders, 
and snatching up a morsel of a parasol, she, sallied forth, accompanied by 
the faithful Snap, upon her independent peregrinations. Crank was in- 
formed of her departure by the peculiar slam of the hall-door. 

It took some time to arrange the huge emerald pin to the satisfaction of 
the dandy engineer. At length it was achieved, and he left the house in 
about five minutes after his lady, audibly ejaculating as he displayed 
himself in all his glory to the September sun,—- 

“* Now for my Adelaide !” 

Oh Mr. Crank, Mr. Crank! Fie, fie, fie upon you, Mr. Crank ! 

But we must follow Mrs. Crank for the present. The Cranks lived at this 
time in Cecil-street, one of those numerous and narrow connecting channels 
between that torrent of waters, the Thames, and that torrent of life, the 
Strand. From Cecil-street, the fair lady moved along the latter for some 
distance, then entering a pastry-cook’s shop she bought a couple of buns, 
one of which she presented to Snap, while with the other she regaled 
herself. This done, she made for the nearest crossing, where she refused 
the sweeper the gratuity he demanded, adding, in her own sweet way, 
that Mr. Crank paid poor’s-rate. At length she made her transit in 
safety, with her pug secured to her handkerchief, lest, peradventure, 
éoach, cab, omnibus, or waggon, fly, curricle, or Brougham, should 
hurt a hair of the precious creature’s head; for as to the tail, Snap 
always kept it cocked up out of harm's way. Now towards Covent 
Garden she shaped her course, where she laid out in apricots and plums 
the balance which remained in her favour out of the sixpence which she 
had produced from her reticule at the confectioner’s. Mrs. Crank 
offered an apricot to her companion, but the attention was ungraciously 
declined. Now on the threshold of the greengrocer’s stall, calling her 
thoughts to council, she agitated in her mind how best she might make 
her way northwards, even to the region of Holborn, whence she medi- 
tated a further progress to Great Coram-street, where then resided the 
Plugsons, and Mrs. Plugson had been her schoolfellow, and was still her 
friend, her confidante, her counsellor, her crony! 

While this point was in debate, the greengrocer’s terrier, smitten by 
the attractions of Snap, laid his impudent paw upon her red collar, as 
much as to say “You are gi pug after my own heart.” But Snap was 
virtue to the back-bone, and no terrier should paw her, so she uttered a 
venemous “ gnilrrrilrr, gnilrrr,” and returned her admirer’s attention 
with a bite. The terrier had both his feelings and his leg hurt by this 
proceeding, and he gave vent to his displeasure with a sharp bark, not un- 
accompanied with a retaliatory demonstration of a practical kind. Snap 
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then flew at him ; the terrier caught her by the throat; both barked 
their best, and Mrs. Crank shrieked, loading the terrier with abuse, whose 
part was properly taken by the greengrocer’s wife and the majority of the 
by-standers. The din of the fray soon awakened a grim, red-eyed 
mastiff, who had been asleep in the sun upon a neighbouring heap of cab- 
bage-leaves, and as he was not the dog to see fun going on without 
having his share of it, he rushed into the ring, and instinctively taking 
the part of his friend the terrier against the puppy in the red collar, the 
days of Snap would have been counted out, had not a gentleman vigor- 
ously interposed in the nick of time, made the owner of the mastiff call 
him off, and driven the terrier from the field with his umbrella. As 
soon as peace was restored, and the first attentions were paid by Mrs. 
Crank to her bemauled favourite, she looked round for her benefactor, 


and found it was Mr. Plugson. 
“ Oh, Mr. Plugson, was it you? Snap would have been killed only 


for you.” 

“Mrs. Plugson and I were going to see you.” 

“ And I was going to see you. But where is Mrs. Plugson ?” 

“In the print-shop on the other side of the way.” 

They crossed, and found Mrs. Plugson tumbling over the engraving's 
and caricatures to beguile the time. No printseller in London would 
have objected to so pretty a woman rummaging his portfolios, even 
though she did not buy the worth of a shilling. She was more good- 
humoured, however, than handsome ; indeed, a greater contrast in every 
respect to Mrs. Crank could not be imagined. 

“Dear Louisa, I am so glad to see your poor little dog safe; I was 
afraid he would have been killed : we were on our way to Cecil-street to 
see if you and Mr. Crank would take an early dinner with us and come to 
the opera, for Charles has got a box from one of his friends, a director ; 
the play is ‘the Somnambula,’ and La Blache is to act Medea.” 

Pretty Mrs. Plugson was not aw courant of operas, but she must be 
excused, being an engineer’s wife, and living in Great Coram-street. 

The lady of Cecil-street was about as wise in operatic matters, for she 
replied, 

“Oh, we shall be delighted ; I never saw La Blache played ; the last 
time we went it was Grisi.” 

“ Grisi!” cried Plugson, proud of his more accurate knowledge. ‘ Grisi’s 


a player, not a play. But Gnisi will act to-night, and one of her best 


characters, too.” 
* What, Charles 7” 
“The Prima Donna.” 


“Oh, I hear that is so pretty !” 
“ But, now I just think of it,” sighed Mrs. Crank, ‘* Mr. Crank starts 


early to-morrow for Scotland, and 1 am afraid—”’ 

“ Never mind that,” said Mr. Plugson, ‘leave Crank to me ; do you 
return with Louisa; dinner, love, at six precisely ;” and Plugson darted 
off in quest of his brother engineer. 

He soon found Crank, knowing his haunts and whereabouts, and the 
party was settled in five minutes. Crank went instantly to a shop in the 
Quadrant and bought a sky blue satin waistcoat, magnificently spangled 


with gold stars. 
The dinner was totally unworthy of record ; only that Crank was very 
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seals, proving him already possessed of no small stock of the precious 
metal. 

He went upon one occasion to a masquerade-ball at Warrington in"the 
character of the Count D’Orsay, and was taken for the count himself! 

It was at that ball Miss Tramway saw him first ; it was there he first 
saw Miss Tramway ; it was there the proposal was made and accepted. 
Some people said that she actually promised her hand to Mr. Crank under 
the impression that she was bestowing herself and two hundred a-year on 
the most distinguished fashionable in England. In Mr. Crank’s defence 
it was urged that the negotiation took place after supper, and that too 
much champagne had previously sparkled in his glass. But then he 
must have seen ¢wo very plain faces instead of one; so that the excuse 
did the engineer no great service. 

He was not very long a married man before he made up his mind that 
the two hundred a-year was the best part of the bargain. His wife had 
@ pug-nose, a pugnacious disposition, and a pug-dog, three serious incum- 
brances upon so small a fortune ; still the two hundred a-year was of use 
to a rising man, and Crank never heaved a sigh or breathed a murmur, 
unless he did so in confidential intercourse with Plugson. 

The ills of matrimony sit lighter on an engineer than on any other 
man living, so numerous are the opportunities he enjoys of escaping from 
domestic storms into the calm haven of active life. Crank bore his wife’s 
ill-humour with the most philosophic composure, feeling the comfortable 
assurance that before the expiration of thirty-six hours some new rail- 
road would put half the kingdom between them. When at home, how- 
ever, he did but little indeed to make his partner happy, supposing it had 
been possible to do so. He had no domestic resource but his toilette. 
Mrs. Crank’s dress or amusement never occupied his mind an instant ; 
when Snap was indisposed he never asked for him; he took no periodi- 
cals but the Mechanics Magazine and the Railway Jotirnal ; he never 
had a man to dine with him but Plugson, or one or two directors of some 
new company. If Mrs. Crank proposed a walk he was probably busy 
preparing one of his dry pamphlets for the press; if he agreed, he was 
sure to lead her towards Euston-square, or to say, “ Shall we go see the 


tunnel ?” 

Mrs. Crank had seen the tunnel twenty times. She thought it hard 
that her husband never took her to Mr. Catlin’s exhibition, to the Napo- 
leon museum, or to see General Tom Thumb. 

“You know I hate the tunnel.” 


“ Hate the tunnel !” 
“T do ; you know I do;—lI’m tired of it.” 
“ Well, shall we go see the Gallery of Arts ?—there’s a model there 


of my new condenser.” 

«The Gallery of Arts!” 

Mrs. Crank had a scornful toss of the head, peculiar to herself, so dis- 
agreeable that it seemed invented expressly for her husband’s use, and 
this was the gesture with which she received the proposal of the Gallery 
of Arts. 

“T know nothing else,” replied the engineer. , 

“Nothing else! Why isn’t there the National Gallery, and the 
Giantess, and the Water Colours, the Panoramas of Rome and Hong 
Kong, and Miss Linwood, and the Mermaid; the Egyptian Hall, and the 
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Singing Mouse, and Madame Tussaud’s wax-works, and the Cartoons, 
and the Cosmorama and the Diorama, and the Zoological Gardens, and 
Mount Hecla?” and here Mrs. Crank stopped to breathe ; not that she 
had half exhausted the wonders and shows of London. | 

‘Well, my dear, we shall go and see them all the next time I can 
manage to stay a few days with you ; but just now I am so pressed, it’s 
out of the question. Do walk with me re to Euston-square: I have 
business at the railway office, and on our return we can drop in at Albe- 
marle-street and hear Dr. Swift’s lecture on the velocity of locomotives.” 

Crank did not plague his wife out of malice prepense, but he was su- 
premely indifferent whether he plagued her or not ; in fact, when he was 
dressed for the day he thought and talked of nothing but his business, 
0 Ba which he did not posgess a single scrap of information upon any 
subject, or one idea to clink against another. 

The splendour of his dress, too,’ was not half so agreeable to Louisa Crank 
as it had been to Louisa Tramway. The roving lives of engineers ex- 
pose them unquestionably to many temptations, and one had only to look 
at Tom Crank to see that he was ambitious to shine in the eyes of some- 
body! But might not that somebody be his bride? Well! there was 
something or another about Mrs. Crank, and something, too, in Mr, 
Crank’s general manner towards her, which led one to a different conclu- 
§10n. 

The day but one after Crank’s considerate offer to take his wife that 
charming new walk to Euston-square, he went down to Folkestone on a 
short professional tour; he returned the same day, only to start again for 
Birmingham, where he made a short stay, and then ran across to Bristol, 
from which place he wrote to his lady, bidding her direct to him at 
Liverpool ; from Liverpool he returned to London, and passed two hours 
at home, during which time Snap bit his middle finger, and Mrs. Crank 
worried him about a pair of diamond shirt studs. Perhaps these little in- 
cidents accelerated his departure, but he certainly left town instantly for 
the north of England, having first treated himself in Cockspur-street 
to a new hat. And this was the life he led for some time; expedition 
after expedition, and trip upon trip. Motives were as plenty as loco- 
motives. Hewas abroad for weeks and at home for days, Mrs. Crank 
continually complaining of his roving propensities, always hinting 
that he might pass more of his time in town, if he was disposed, but not 
taking any great pains, the while, to increase the attractions of head- 
quarters. 

Crank was not a domestic man, but he soon forgot trifling domestic 
annoyances; and when he returned from the north he had for- 
gotten the bite of his wife’s lap-dog and the affair of the shirt s 

Mrs. Crank made another attempt to see the Napoleon Museum, but to 
no purpose. 

, ‘The next time I ean contrive to have a couple of days in town, my 
ear.” 

“ That’s what you say always.” 

“But really, Louisa, it is quite impracticable to-day; Iam so full of 
business. Valve at twelve, ” rai as at half-past one ; then I must 
a meet Brunel at the tunnel—would paren 
me? I'll take —well, just as at four an appoit- 
ment at Vauthall Bridge—and ; hail ae call at Princes-street, and 
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for a moment in Bond-street, if I can find time. I start, you know, to- 
morrow morning for Paisley : I must be up at six o'clock to catch the 
fast train to Birmingham.” 

This was a little hard on the fair lady, and she looked it. Crank, 
however, was too busily occupied planting a huge emerald pin in a reful- 
gent satin stock to pay the slightest attention to her looks, so she bounced 
out of the room in one of her silent tantrums, thinking perhaps (not with- 
out reason) that Mr. Crank might at least devote to her the time he pro- 
we to dedicate to Princes-street and Bond-street, where she well knew 

e had no business, except with his tailors. Too proud, however, to make 
such a suggestion, she hemuied to shift for herself, and accordingly 
hastily putting on her bonnet, throwing a light shawl over her shoulders, 
and snatching up a morsel of a parasol, she, sallied forth, accompanied by 
the faithful Snap, upon her independent peregrinations. Crank was in- 
formed of her departure by the peculiar slam of the hall-door. 

It took some time to arrange the huge emerald pin to the satisfaction of 
the dandy engineer. At length it was achieved, and he left the house in 
about five minutes after his lady, audibly ejaculating as he displayed 
himself in all his glory to the September sun,—- 

“ Now for my Adelaide !” 

Oh Mr. Crank, Mr. Crank! Fie, fie, fie upon you, Mr. Crank ! 

But we must follow Mrs. Crank for the present. The Cranks lived at this 
time in Cecil-street, one of those numerous and narrow connecting channels 
between that torrent of waters, the Thames, and that torrent of life, the 
Strand. From Cecil-street, the fair lady moved along the latter for some 
distance, then entering a pastry -cook’s - to she bought a couple of buns, 
one of which she presented to Snap, while with the other she regaled 
herself. This done, she made for the nearest crossing, where she refused 
the sweeper the gratuity he demanded, adding, in her own sweet way, 
that Mr. Crank paid poor’s-rate. At length she made her transit in 
safety, with her pug secured to her handkerchief, lest, peradventure, 
coach, cab, omnibus, or waggon, fly, curricle, or Brougham, should 
hurt a hair of the precious creature's head; for as to the tail, Snap 
always kept it cocked up out of harm's way. Now towards Covent 
Garden she shaped her course, where she laid out in apricots and plums 
the balance which remained in her favour out of the sixpence which she 
had produced from her reticule at the confectioner’s. Mrs. Crank 
offered an apricot to her companion, but the attention was ungraciously 
declined. Now on the threshold of the greengrocer’s stall, calling her 
thoughts to council, she agitated in her mind how best she might make 
her way northwards, even to the region of Holborn, whence pu medi- 
tated a further progress to Great Coram-street, where then resided the 
Plugsons, and Mrs. Plugson had been her schoolfellow, and was still her 
friend, her confidante, her counsellor, her crony ! 

While this point was in debate, the greengrocer’s terrier, smitten by 
the attractions of Snap, laid his impudent paw upon her red collar, as 
much as to say “You arega pug after my own heart.” But Snap was 
virtue to the back-bone, and no terrier should paw her, so she uttered a 
venemous “ gnilrrrilrr, gnilrrr,” and returned her admirer’s attention 
with a bite. The terrier had both his feelings and his leg hurt by this 
proceeding, and he gave vent to his displeasure with a sharp bark, not un- 
accompanied with a retaliatory demonstration of a practical kind. Snap 
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then flew at him ; the terrier caught her by the throat; both barked 
their best, and Mrs. Crank shrieked, loading the terrier with abuse, whose 
vart was properly taken by the greengrocer’s wife and the majority of the 
bydiandess. The din of the fray soon awakened a grim, red-eyed 
mastiff, who had been asleep in the sun upon a neighbouring heap of cab- 
bage-leaves, and as he was not the dog to see fun going on without 
having his share of it, he rushed into the ring, and instinctively taking 
the part of his friend the terrier against the puppy in the red collar, the 
days of Snap would have been counted out, had not a gentleman vigor- 
ously interposed in the nick of time, made the owner of the mastiff call 
him off, and driven the terrier from the field with his umbrella. As 
soon as peace was restored, and the first attentions were paid by Mrs. 
Crank to her bemauled favourite, she looked round for her benefactor, 
and found it was Mr. Plugson. 

“ Oh, Mr. Plugson, was it you ? Snap would have been killed only 
for you.” 

a Mrs. Plugson and I were going to see you.” 

“ And I was going to see you. But where is Mrs. Plugson ?” 

‘In the print-shop on the other side of the way.” 

They crossed, and found Mrs. Plugson tumbling over the engravings 
and caricatures to beguile the time. No printseller in London would 
have objected to so pretty a woman rummaging his portfolios, even 
though she did not buy the worth of a shilling. She was more good- 
humoured, however, than handsome ; indeed, a greater contrast in every 
respect to Mrs. Crank could not be imagined. 

‘Dear Louisa, I am so glad to see your poor little dog safe; I was 
afraid he would have been killed : we were on our way to Cecil-street to 
see if you and Mr. Crank would take an early dinner with us and come to 
the opera, for Charles has got a box from one of his friends, a director ; 
the slay is ‘the Somnambula,’ and La Blache is to act Medea.” 

Pretty Mrs. Plugson was not aw courant of operas, but she must be 
excused, being an engineer’s wife, and living in Great Coram-street. 

The lady of Cecil-street was about as wise in operatic matters, for she 
replied, 

“Oh, we shall be delighted ; I never saw La Blache played; the last 
time we went it was Grisi.” 

“ Grisi!” cried Plugson, proud of his more accurate knowledge. “ Grisi’s 
a player, not a play. But Grisi will act to-night, and one of her best 
characters, too.” 

“ What, Charles ?” 

“The Prima Donna.” 

“Oh, I hear that is so pretty !” 

“ But, now I just think of it,” sighed Mrs. Crank, “ Mr. Crank starts 
early to-morrow for Scotland, and I am afraid—” 

“‘ Never mind that,” said Mr. Plugson, “leave Crank to me ; do you 
return with Louisa; dinner, love, at six precisely ;” and Plugson darted 

off in quest of his brother engineer. 

He soon found Crank, knowing his haunts and whereabouts, and the 
party was settled in five minutes. Crank went instantly to a shop in the 
Quadrant and bought a sky blue satin waistcoat, magnificently spangled 
with gold stars. 


The dinner was totally unworthy of record ; only that Crank was very 
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late, having lingered to the very last moment at his toilette, and he cer- 
tainly made a dazzling one. 

“ Such a superb waistcoat !” cried Mrs. Plugson. “ Charles, you never 
have a waisteoat that’s fit to be seen.” 

“ Oh, I dare say that’s Mrs. Crank’s choice, not his,” said Plugson. 

«“ No, indeed,” said Mrs. Crank — ‘* | never saw it before.” 

“ A little too good for the theatre, I think,” said Plugson. 

“ Why, the queen will be there,” replied Crank, the image of “his 
Adelaide” perhaps before his mind’s eye at the moment. 

The moment the ae was seated Crank spied a railway director of 
his acquaintance in the pit. 

“Tsay, Plugson, is not that M‘Goit, of the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ?” 

‘** 1 don’t think it is.” 

“ Hush, the curtain is rising !” 

“T love that overture.” 

“ Talking of overtures,” says Crank, in a loud whisper, “I suppose 

you know we have made overtures to the Post-Office to carry the Scotch 
mail in six hours less than it takes now by the Derby and Leeds.” 

A tempest of applause now announced the entrée of Grisi, and then 
it was hoped that Crank would hold that i iron tongue of his. 

“‘ How divinely she runs up that note ! 

“ Plugson, you may as well run up to Paisley with me to-morrow.” 

“ Hush, my dear fellow, just one moment. 

“ Jane, dea ar, I forget just this moment who Prima Donna was,” says 
Mrs. Crank, in a very low tone to Mrs. Plugson. 

“Oh, she was a mad Spanish lady, my dear, who walked in her 
sleep.” 

“Is not her train very long ?” 

“I wish you had seen the train we started with last Sunday morning 
from Leeds.” 

‘I'm speaking of Grisi’s train.” 

** Oh, Grisi!—is that Grisi? Charming actress! We intend to have 
her at the opening of the North British. |My health is to be given, and 
she is to sing ‘ See the Conquering Hero comes.’ ”’ 

‘But Grisi never sings English, my good fellow,” said Plugson, 
knowingly. 

‘She may sing it in her own lingo then. By the bye, do you know, 
Plugson, they are getting on with railroads in Italy like a house on fire.” 

‘* Let the ladies hear the music, Crank.” 

“The music of a clattering train for me ; a powerful engine at each 
end, forty miles an hour and no mistake ; that’s the music, Pl * i 

“That's the music, Crank,” echoed his comrade, forgetting the ladies 
and the opera in the enthusiasm of the moment. 

“ Hush, Charles, dear, hush, or we shall lose Rubini.”’ 

« Rubini!—then I suppose there’s an end of rational conversation,” 
observed Crank. 

* Exquisite !” 

“ Divine!” 

“ Enchanting !” 

Meanwhile Crank pulled out a red-morocco note-book, displayed. @ 

massy gold-cased pencil, and occupied himself with his caleulations, 
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taking care, however, to throw open his coat, and exhibit as much of 
his waistcoat as possible, seemingly to attract the eyes of Her Majesty, 
who was said to be on the other side of the house. 

After some time, he observed, that he wished he was in bed. 

“Won't you wait for the ballot ?” asked Mr. Plugson. 

“T hate it,” said Crank, yawning; “ the ballot’s un-English; I like 
every thing above board, even on the boards of a playhouse.” 

* But you'll wait to see Taglioni!”’ 

“‘T have seen Paganini.” 

* The house is very warm,” said Mrs. Plugson. 

“ Why don't hens the steam escape ?” said Crank. 

“T think you would like to eseape yourself,” said Plugson. “ Go when- 
ever you like, and I'll take care of the ladies.” 

“ 'That’s a good fellow; do as much for you again; a d—d dull play 
as ever I saw in my life; where’s my zephyr ?” 

And Crank was retiring from the box, when he was challenged by his 
fair wife, who asked him in her usual tender tones, where he was 
going. 

” « Ffome, my dear—to-bed—start at half-past five in the morning. 
Do you stay and see Paganini foot it. Plugson will take care of you— 
good night :” and the engineer vanished. 

The Plugsons and Mrs. Crank waited to the last twinkle of Taglioni’s 
toe, artd it was one o'clock when Plugson deposited his friend's wife in 
Cecil-street. 

She went up to her room. Crank was not snoring as usual. The 
curtains were closed, but Mrs. Crank did not draw them, apprehensive 
(let us charitably suppose), of hurting her husband's eyes with the light 
of the candle. She made her ¢oilette de nuit deliberately, a proceeding 
through which it is fortunately unnecessary to follow her in minute de- 
tail. With Mrs. Plugson, one might be tempted to do so, but Mrs, 
Plugson was pretty. Well! plain as well as pretty must go to bed, and 
make their ¢ovlette de nuit before they go. It is enough, however, to 
know that the operation was performed—that all the unpinnings, un- 
tyings, unhookings, unclaspings, unbracings, and unlacings, were at 
length effected; the hair duly papered; every ruddy lock that 
the name of auburn having a separate envelope for itself from the pages 

of a useful pamphlet, which had now some days been upon boudoir ser- 
vice ; that silk and muslin resigned their places to more attractive and 
mysterious dimity, and finally that Mrs. Crank put out the candle and 


stepped into bed. 

Mr. Crank was not there! There was nobody there but ! 

It was almost two o'clock. Mrs. Crank recollected how ‘ the 
engmeer appeared to be when he left the Opera. What she 


have thought now, had she heard the ejaculation of the morning—had 
she had the slightest inkling of an Adelaide ? 

St. Martin’s clock struck two ; Snap growled ; but still Mr. Crank did 
not come. Pe the blue waistcoat with the stars was not meant for 


the eyes of the after all ? Ve a 
men—especially of engineers? Mrs. Crank had strange suspicions ; 
recalled jah dommnialiion and ingeni connected them with eur- 


rent events. ‘The female mind has a fine for making such combi- 
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nations. Mrs. Crank was incomparable at it. After some time, she 
remembered that she had seen on a chair certain packages in brown- 
paper, directed to her husband. She jumped up, lit her candle with a 
lucifer-match, and examined the packages. One contained a green 
body-coat, the brightest of all imaginable greens, with fancy buttons, 
whose lustre actually took away her sight; another enclosed a waistcoat 
of rose-coloured velvet, trimmed with gold cord; and peeping into a 
third, she discovered two pair of trousers, of the gayest patterns, with 
a pair of canary-coloured cassimere shorts, which struck Mrs. Crank as 
being fit for the Prince Consort. 

It was very plain she had a gay husband—a very gay husband! St. 
Martin's clock announced half-past two, and she was still on her knees 
at the chair, contemplating the canary shorts. When she was tired of 
her genuflexions and contemplations, she got up,—what noise was that ? 
It was Crank opening the hall-door with his latch-key, so she left the 
candle alight on her dressing-table, and jumped into bed. Crank was 
in the room almost before she laid her head on the pillow. 

“You were suprised, my dear, I suppose, not to find me in bed before 
you. 

Mrs. Crank muttered something, which showed she was awake, but 
whether it was to the effect that she was surprised, or not, it was impos- 
sible to decide. 

“ T have had a hard day’s work of it,” pursued the engineer. 

Another inarticulate observation from the lady in bed, who had already 
made up her mind that it was not the bottle whose attractions had de- 
tained her husband out till three o’clock in the morning. However, he 
was in & communicative mood. 

“ As I was leaving the house, I was overtaken by M’Goit; I told 
you I saw him in the pit ; he insisted upon my going heade with him to 
talk over the new line from Holyhead to London. We have been hard 
at it until half-an-hour ago. He is all wrong, but there’s no convincing 
a Scotchman. I have nothing to do with it, so let them run it over the 
top of Snowden if they like. Oh, Tagrag has sent home my coat—all 
right. M‘Goit’s devilish obstinate. Ah, my waistcoat too; 1 was afraid 
Shearcraft would betray me; I am deuced glad I have nothing to do 
with the Holyhead and London; but where are the trousers and shorts ? 
What's this? Trimmer, I'll keep shares for you in the North British ; 
M‘Goit’s a blockhead, my dear ; I'm getting sleepy; I suspect I'll lose 
the early train ; well, the second must do.” 

In three seconds after this soliloquy, the candle was extinguished, and 
the engineer was in the arms of Morpheus ! 

Mrs. Crank’s temper was of that nature which never breaks out when 
the provocation is great. Little wrongs, not worth brooding on, would 
throw her into a paroxysm of fury, but when she had a thumping 
grievance, she made the most of it; it was not to be squandered in a 
transient fit of passion ; it was worth nursing and cherishing, and there 
was far more satisfaction in keeping it fresh and whole for her private 
lucubration, or for Mrs. Plugson’s ear, than in frittering it away in con- 
Jugal roaches, productive, at best, of frivolous explanations. 

r. Crank slept that night; Mrs. Crank did not. Mr. Crank was 
sleepy! Mrs. Crank was jealous ! 
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Yes ! from that night forth Snap was not Mrs. Crank's only favourite. 
She began to pet “the green-eyed monster.” Yet she did not know 
what the reader knows. Ah, she will know it only too soon ! 

About six o’clock in the morning—not a moment sooner—did the 
“ wreen-eyed monster” suffer his victim to close her eyes. Crank hap- 
pened to be awake, for he was an intense sleeper, who got through as 
much slumber in three hours as less active people do in six. However, 
he proposed to take a second nap, and was making the necessary dis- 
positions, when his eye was caught by a word upon one of his wife’s 
curl-papers. The word was “ high pressure.” Always alive to profes- 
sional associations, his eye wandered to the envelope of the next lock, 
where it read in a fair type, “ maximum attainable velocity.” On the 
third, he found, “ stake my professional character,” which gave him 
a fillip to pursue this original course of reading. He raised himself 
on his elbow, and on the paper of the fourth ringlet were the words, “ North 
British,” as plain as the hand-writing on the wall of Belshazzar’s dining- 
room, Crank was now wide awake, and a sound very like the old English 
“d—n me,” issued from between his lips. He y bremnar nee to read a 
little more, and had not prosecuted his researches amongst the curl- 
papers for another minute, before he alighted, to his inexpressidle horror 
and rage, upon his own euphonious name—“ by Thomas Crank, Esq., 
F.S.E.” 

‘Why it’s my ‘Comparative Safety of Extreme Speed,’—the copy 
I made her a present of—bound in whole Russia—the only copy I had 
left. Mrs. Crank, this is too bad.” 

“What's too bad ?” demanded that lady, whom the engineer’s first ex- 
planation had half-awakened. 

“‘ My pamphlet !—my ‘ Extreme Safety of Comparative Speed !’ 

“What about it ?” 

“ You have papered your hair with it.”’ 

“Have I? fell, what would you have had me do with it ?” 

“Do with it !—read it, of course—not paper your hair with it. Did 
I get it bound in whole Russia for that? Did I give it to you for that ? 
—the very day we were married, or the day after !” 

“What a piece of work about an old pamphlet on railroads.” 

“TI say, Louisa, it’s too bad.”’ ; 

“TI say, Thomas, it’s not half so bad as staying out until three in the 
morning larking.” 

“ Larking !—larking with M‘Goit !” 

“T can’t tell who you were larking with.” 

“ Larking with M‘Goit !—well, that’s a good one.” 

“I think, Thomas, after keeping one awake all night, you might let 
one sleep in the morning.” 

“‘ But my pamphlet, though; my last copy too.”’ 

Here Snap barked, and gave “his morning shake.”’ 

“You have awakened Snap, too.” ; 

Crank muttered for some time, and then looking at his watch, jumped 
up, declaring that he would be in time for the early train after all. It 
seemed to be perfectly indifferent to Mrs. Crank whether he went by the 
early train or the late one. “er 
Crank retired to the adjoining room, which served him for a dressing- 
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room, washed, shaved, dressed, packed his portmanteau, and returned to 
hid adieu to his sleeping partner. 

« I'm just come te bid you good by.” 

Snap answered for his mistress with an acrimonious bark, as Crank 
approached the side of the bed. 

“ Just to bid you good by, Louisa—”’ 

But here his eye caught the parcels in brown-paper, which put his 
conjugal tenderness out of his head. 

“What a blockhead I am! My portmanteau packed !—but I have 
still five minutes to spare. How lucky! I should have been ruined.” 

Mrs. Crank heard the words, “‘ J should have been ruined,’ and put 
them up as a bonne bouche for her new pet, the monster, who feasted on 
them at his leisure. 

The engineer was expeditious, and returned in less than five minutes, 
to say the terrible word, “ farewell.” Snap again met him with one of 
his deadliest snarls. However, with all his resentment at the treatment 
of his pamphlet, the engineer was not the man to leave “his fairest, his 
espoused, his latest found,” without a touch of her hand and a kiss of 
her cheek. But oh! such a touch !—such a kiss! Iron, iron, cold, 
stiff, mechanical,—such a touch and kiss as an asymptote would give an 
hyperbola. 


Soft as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes ! 


Not it indeed! Mr. Crank, you would have made a bad Zephyr ; and, 
to say truth, your wife would have made an equally bad Fiora. To use 
the engineer's own language, the kiss was more like “a collision” than 
a tender meeting of lips—the sharp and mutually unpleasant shock of 
two (rains going in opposite directions. Perhaps it was because he felt 
he was not an adept in this branch of engineering that Crank made no 
attempt to renew the experiment. 

He was gone ; he was twenty miles from London when Mrs. Crank 
sat down sullenly to her breakfast, the picture of a “jealous wife.” 
Jealous of whom? She knew not. But was the rose-coloured velvet 
for nobody? Was that gay green coat for nobody? Above all, the ca- 
nary-coloured shorts, were they for nobody? Mrs. Crank first settled in 
her mind that these things were not for nobody, and then she advanced 
another step in her reasoning, by concluding that they were meant for 
somebody. Her memory next recalled, with the most scrupulous aceu- 
racy, her husband's dress on his wedding-day,—a plain brown coat with 
plain gilt buttons, white waistcoat, light gray inexpressibles; the most 
common-place suit that a man could wear. Then for whom did he wear 
the blue-satin last night, with the golden stars? And what a ridiculous 
story he vamped up about the London and Holyhead railroad? A 
thought here struck lon and she ran upstairs. It was just to ascertain 
whether he had taken the sky-blue waistcoat with him or not. No! 
there it was, but it was folded up ; he had intended to take it, and had 
left it behind him by mistake. 

It is more than a short step from Cecil-street to Great Coram-street, 
but jealousy is as good as a pair of wings, and Mrs. Crank was soomseated 
on a sofa in a neat little drawing-room, by the side of the pretty Mrs. 
Plagson, enumerating the minutest parti of her husband’s enormous 
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Mrs. Plugson laughed at her. The canary-coloured shorts she dis- 
posed of by saying that they were probably to figure at the ball to be 
given by the Directors of the North British on the opening of that rail- 
way. Mrs, Crank smiled the bitter smile of incredulity. 

‘* Why, Louisa, did you not ask him then what he wanted them for, if 
they made you so uneasy ?” 

“ Why did he not tell me ?” 

“Why didn’t you ask him ?” 

“But, my dear, it was three o'clock in the morning before he came 
home.” 

To which Mrs. Plugson replied by a withering, ‘ Well!” 

‘‘Do you think that nothing, Jane ?” 

“Nothing whatever to make you jealous, or even cross. I suppose 
he had business.” 

“He said he had business with that Mr. M‘Goit.” 

‘Oh, then, he accounted for his being so late ; why, what more do 

‘ou want f” 

“ But Mr. Crank is hardly ever at home.” 

‘ That's because he has so much business abroad.” 

“Oh ! business! it can’t be always business. I’m sure we are not so 
rich.” 

‘Louisa, I am astonished at you.” 

“Then I know he does not wear all those beautiful waistcoats to please 
nobody; it would be absurd to suppose he did, and he certainly never 
dresses to please me. 

“You ought to be happy to see him dress so well; every one dresses 
well now; I wish I could make Plugson dress decently.’ 

“Oh, I have no objection to Mr. Crank dressing decently.” 

‘‘T suppose not,” laughed pretty Mrs. Plugson. 

In short, she gave Mrs. Crank no encouragement whatsoever. On 
the contrary, she read her a smart lecture; and, with respect to the 
pamphlet, about which Mrs. C. complained that her barbarous husband 
made such a fuss, Mrs. P. had no hesitation to declare that it was the last 
book in the house (excepting the bible), which she would have torn up 
for curl-papers. 

This was all Mrs. Crank took by her long walk to Great Coram- 
street. 

Appearanees were certainly against her; for Crank’s absences were 
professional ; an engineer is like a spider, and lives by shooting along his 
lines, and sometimes by making suspension-bridges. He must follow 
the track of speculation, as lawyers on cireuit do the rounds of justice. 
Ladies who want stay-at-home spouses, apron-string husbands, and car- 
pet knights always at co to ride with, drive with, prem, aya 
chat with, e with, ought not to marry barristers, and still less en- 
gineers; or, havin aida men of either of these professions,, they 
ought: to make the best: of their lot, keep good fires, cheerful faces, make 
the best and the most of every return of their comet towards the focus 
of his orbit, tolerate all manner of waistcoats, and of all things, keep. 
a pugs to at their Sane neomeii 1 

i sensible and pretty Mrs. Plugson m 
way, forming her judgment eenihe state of facts before her. What 
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Her remonstrances, however, produced no perceptible effect. Time 
seemed only to increase the distemper of the railway - Brummell’s 
wife. 

There were no new facts against Crank (who was still in the North), 
but the old ones were worked up by Fancy in that factory which pro- 
duces more astonishing fabries than any in Lancashire, and for which 
(in the case of Mrs. Crank at least,) a “ Ten Hour's Bill” would have 
been a most desirable measure. 

Mrs. Plugson communicated to her husband what she naturally termed 
her friend's absurd suspicions. Plugson laughed heartily, particularly at 
the canary shorts. 

“Oh, my dear, you must know we engineer's have a bad name : they 
say that some of us have naughty ways as well as rail-ways.”’ 

“T trust you are wronged,” said Mrs, Plugson. 

‘Some of us are, | hope, my dear.” 

“You are, at any rate,"’ she replied ; “but I hope, for my poor 
Louisa’s sake, that Mr. Crank is not one of the black sheep.” 

** Not he, indeed ; I know him too well for that ; he never was in love in 
his life, not even when he married ; and as for any woman being in love 
with him, although he is one of my best friends, I cannot conceive the 
thing to be possible. However, he isa little vain, and thinks the women 
admire him, that’s all.” 

“Why, I thought just the same, but I did not put it that way to 
her.” 

“ That was discreet at any rate. As to Mrs. Crank, she is an ill- 
tempered fool, and you may tell her so with my best respects.” 

There are many pleasanter places in England than Cecil-street, Strand, 
to pass the autumn in; but it is as good a place as any for a lady with 
Mrs. Crank’s complaint. She had no companion but Snap, and, in 
truth, they were kindred souls. Her visiters were few, for she had left 
her “ kinsfolk and acquaintance” all at Birmingham. Doctor Swift called 
once and left hiscard. M*‘Goit called twice, but only left his name with 
the servant. Mr. and Mrs. Valve sent their compliments one day to say 
they had made a party to see the Tunnel, and would be delighted to take 
her with them! In short, the Plugsons were her only resource, and she 
generally spent the evenings with them. Plugson despised, but Mrs. 
Plugson pitied her. Besides, as has been already mentioned, Mrs. 
Crank at: she had been school-fellows. 

It was a fine morning about the middle of September, and behold 
Mrs. Crank again seated at a solitary breakfast in her ‘ deshabille de 
matin.’’ The apartment was the drawing-room, as it is usual to call 
the first-floor front even in streets like Cecil-street, perhaps because 
they are commonly decorated with the drawings of the mistress of the 
house when a girl; or, if not, by a picture of the Duke of Wellington, 
and another of Napoleon crossing the Halps. 

It was the important hour of the postman’s round. Not that Mrs. 
Crank attached much interest to it, for it rarely brought her any thing 
from Crank but the curtest despatch he could pen, or a tedious letter from 
an aunt in the country, congratulating her for the hundredth time upon 
being the wife of so rising a man. Crank was still in North Britain, 
but had he been at the 4 ae and his lady at the Pole, he was not the 
swain to “ breathe soft intercourse,” or she the shepherdess to “waft a 
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sigh.” However, the man in scarlet went his rounds: his knock re- 
sounded in due course through the shaky mansion, and the maid of all 
work, with her tresses ‘& la Maintenon,” entered and laid a thick, preg- 
nant-looking letter upon the breakfast-table. 

It was directed to Mrs. Crank, and she opened it rather hastily, sur- 
wrised at receiving a communication so voluminous. The envelope en- 
closed three letters, one of which only was addressed to her, if, indeed, 
it could be called a letter at all, being scarcely a note, and running 
shortly, if not sweetly, as follows : 

, “ Paisley, Sep. 3. 
“ Dear L., 

“All right: very well: hope all well with you: start from this to 
Liverpool, then to Nottingham, perhaps in London for a day at the close 
of next week, when I hope to see you. No news: take care of the en- 
closed, particularly of the letter to Plugson. Working from morning to 
night. Often wish a quiet walk with you to the Tunnel. 

‘“‘ Yours ever, 
aot, C” 


But there was a P.S. 


“ Mr. Valve, the sub-manager of the North-British, will be coming 
down the day after to-morrow. I particularly want my diamond shirt- 
studs, and my sky-blue satin waistcoat with the stars. You know, the 
one I wore at the Opera. Pack them carefully up, and send them by 
Valve.” 


Mrs. Crank tossed the note on the table with that peculiar toss of her 
own, which has been already described. oe alone witnessed the ex- 
pression of her countenance, so it would be only dréwing on imagination 
to attempt to paint it. But the note fell into the slop-basin, and there 
it lay for a time. ‘ 

She sipped her tea,—it wanted sugar; she sweéétened it—it wanted 
sugar still. Not all the sugar in Jamaica, would hifve sweetened Mrs. 
Crank’s tea on the morning of the fifteenth of Sept@mber. Indeed the 
postscript of her lord’s billet-doux had well-nigh tumhed her into salt, 
like a second Mrs. Lot. 

The other two letters which the packet contained Jay on the table; 
one was to Valve, the other to Plugson. Mrs. Crank took no notice of 
them. It is odd she did not fling them into the fire. Perhaps the rea- 
son was this—there was no fire ! 

It is to be hoped that no fair lady is of such loose connubial morality 
as to say, “I wonder Mrs. Crank did not open the letters to Mr. Valve 
and Mr. Plugson.” At any rate, Mrs. Crank did no such thing—indeed, 
she had no motive to do so—but it was curious that, when after some 
minutes she happened to glance at the letters, she observed for the first 
time, that the one addressed to Valve was open already, having been 
ineffectually sealed with one of those perfidious modern wafers, which 
have betrayed so many secrets. Now, who is the rigid moralist to 
blame Mrs. Crank for just running her eye over a mere letter of busi- 
ness, which was not sealed? NotI certainly, and I am sure, madam, 
not you. At any gate, Mrs. Crank read as follows: 
ay 
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“ Dear Valve, 

“ Mrs, Crank will hand you a parcel for me, containing some articles 
of dress for the occasion, you know. I must be as brilliant as possible. 
We shall have such a day and such a night after it. Take particular 
care of the parcel, and if Mrs. Crank should want a pound-note, pray 
accommodate her. We can settle when we meet. J 

*“ Yours, &c. 

“'T, CRANK.” 


Ifthe former note was gall, this was wormwood. “ The occasion, you 
know!” What did that mean? “ As brilliant as possible.” There was 
clearly somebody in the case. Mrs. Plugson herself would defend him 
no longer. Then the unfeeling coldness of the last paragraph, “ If Mrs, 
Crank should want a pound-note.” The considerate brute! The cold, 
caleulating, deliberate perfidy of his behaviour! To Mrs. Plugson 
she would go that moment—by the by, there was the letter to Plug- 
son, which she might as well deliver herself as pay sixpence to the er- 
rand-boy for taking it. 

Away, on the wings of rage and jealousy she flew, accompanied by 
Snap in her flight, and within half an hour she was in the arms of her 
friend. 

“ Read that !” said Mrs. Crank, presenting Mrs. Plugson with her hus- 
band’s note to herself. 

Mrs. Plugson obeyed a little inmpatiently ; in fact, she was growing 
weary of Mrs. Crank’s folly. When she had glanced over the paper she 
simply observed, 

« Not very communicative, it must be admitted.” 

* Not very communicative !” 

“ Up to his ears in business, Louisa! That is quite clear.” 

“Up to his ears in love, Jane.” 

“Love! nonsense! Love with whom?” 

“What does he want with diamond studs for business? And that 
sky-blue satin waistcoat with all the spangles? Does Mr. Plugson 
wear spangled sky-blue satin waistcoats when he’s up to the ears in busi- 
ness?” 

Mrs. Plugson was obliged to reply in the negative, but still she main- 
tained that her friend was discomposing herself about “ trifles light as 
air,” and implored her to listen to reason. 

“Well, my dear, read this, if that won't satisfy you,” and Mrs, Crank 
threw down the letter to Valve. 

Mrs. Plugson admitted that Mr. Crank was thoughtless and very 
wrong to keep secrets from his wife, but she would not concede a tittle 
more. 

“1 dare say,” she said, “there is to be a shareholder's dinner; and 
you know the Directors of the North-British have all along intended to 
give a ball.” 

Mrs. Crank scouted both ideas with contempt. 

“But where is the letter for my husband?” demanded pretty Mrs. 
Plugson. “ He is at tio | to-day, but I open his letters.” 

“ Before I give it to you, Jane, will you promise me one thing?” 

** What is it?” 
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“Tf there is any thing in it to throw light on the conduct of my base 
husband, you will not conceal it from me.” 

“No, my dear, I will not, indeed,” cried Mrs. Plugson, laughing. 
“ There, now, take and read it yourself !” 

Mrs. Crank broke the seal— flung away the cover—read the first three 
lines of the letter—screamed,—and then fell into Mrs. Plugson’s arms. 

Mrs. Piygemh though not a screamer, screamed too, but was collected 
enough to help poor Mrs. Crank to a sofa near an open window, where 
she left her to recover, and hastened to ascertain what horrid words had 
woduced an effect which she had so very little anticipated. It was with 
oar indeed, that she read the ensuing short letter. 


“ My dear Plugson, 

“T am detained in this quarter much longer than I anticipated. I 
must leave the care of my Adelaide for some time longer to you. Spare 
no expense, and see her every day you can. She requires every atten- 
tion. It is very distressing to be detained so long from town just now. 
However you will do the needful, and I will do as much for you another 
time. By the bye, Mrs. D is a very handsome woman ; she is to be 
at our ball next Thursday. 





“ Yours truly, 
“ T. Crank.” 


The tender-hearted Mrs. Plugson no sooner read this odious epistle 
than she ran back to the sofa, clasped her friend in her arms, and ex- 
claimed, 

“ Dear, dear Louisa, how I do pity you; I do pity you, I do, indeed, 
with all my heart.” 

“Oh, the brute, the monster, the beast, the cruel barbarian! I was 
right, Jane, all along—I was right from the first, only it’s much worse 
than I ever suspected—it appears there's not only a Mrs. D—— at 
Paisley, but another Jady, whom the monster calls ‘his Adelaide,’ 
actually in London.” 

“Yes, Louisa, and ‘ requiring great attention. 

Mrs. Crank screamed again, and got so hysterical that Mrs. Plugson 
made her lie down, and ran for salts. 

“You are indeed barbarously used. Will you ever forgive me for 
laughing at your suspicions as I used to do?” 

a No, but, Jane, your husband to be his confidant, his accom- 
plice !”” | 

This was, in fact, what Mrs. Plugson felt most acutely. She had 
thought Plugson totally incapable of such conduct, and the words, “J 
will do as much for you another time,” grated on the pretty little wo- 
man’s ears very disagreeably indeed. 

Mrs. Crank ase the remainder of the day with Mrs. Pl It 
was as pleasant a day as you can conceive passed by the J Wife 
and the Mourning Bride. Mr. Plugson had gone down to‘Coventry i 
the morning, to assist at some engineering consultation; he was ex- 
pected to return within forty-eight hours, and accordingly his letters 
were not forwarded. Instead of Mr. Plugson himself, however, his lady 
received a letter from him in the course of the evening, informing her 
that he had been suddenly called to examine a dangerous spot on the 
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Bristol and Birmingham, and could not possibly say how long he might 
be detained there. Mrs. Plugson was patient as Griselda herself, Ip 
forwarding odious Mr. Crank’s letter amongst others, she wrote the fol- 
lowing to her husband. 


“Dearest Charles, 

“So you are at Bristol, when I expected you in town, and it may be 
weeks before I have you with me again. Well, you know I never com- 
lain or blame you. I knew you were an engineer when I married you: 
all I wish is that Parliament would make a law confining all the rail- 
roads to London, or at least to the county of Middlesex. I am very well 
in health, but not quite so well in spirits, for I have poor Mrs, Crank 
with me, and she is very much depressed indeed, as you will easily be- 
lieve when I tell you that she has seen the letter from her husband to 
you, which is amongst the enclosures I send. It is but too plain that 
Mr. Crank is one of your black sheep, .‘ who have naughty ways as well 
as railways ;’ and indeed, Charles, | am surprised and grieved to think 
that you ‘are capable of encouraging such a shocking man. Who Ade- 
laide is, I will not inquire: but there is no harm in my asking who is 
Mrs. D , for it appears that Mr. Crank is a beau with two strings 
to it. But I won't trouble you more now, for I know how very hard- 
worked you are, and I know you will not be absent one moment longer 
than absolutely necessary from your own 





“ JANE.” 


The feelings with which Mr. Plugson received this affectionate and 
sensible letter are left to the reader to divine. His answer was as 
follows: 


“ My dearest Jane, 

“T can well conceive the effect of Crank’s letter upon his unhappy wife. 
Support her as well as you can. Believe me, dear, I am not to blame in 
this most extraordinary business. As to Mrs. D-—-, I know nothing 
whatever about her, but that she is the young wife of an old director of 
the North-British, and that she laughs by the hour at the extravagant 
dress of poor Crank, particularly at his waistcoats and jewellery. I 
never saw her; all I know is from Valve and others on that line. With 
respect to the other lady I prefer to say nothing at present. Let her 
require what attention she may, I can pay her none while I remain here, 
which I must do for three days longer at least. On Thursday evening 
next you may be looking out for your 


“Cee: 


The correspondence of the brother engineers has not been preserved, 
but it may be presumed that Plugson gave his friend early intelligence of 
all that took place, and how his wife had found him out at last. 

To poor Mrs. Crank every day brought new sorrows, in the shape of 
fresh proofs of her heartless husband's infidelity. One morning she ob- 
served the following advertisement in the Times. 


“ When will A. hear again from C.? She is in a delicate situation, 
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and in want of money. A. knows that C. would not willingly suffer her 
to want any thing.” 


Mrs. Plugson thought A. did not necessarily stand for Adelaide ; it 
might be for Augusta, or Ada, or Alice, or twenty others. 

‘‘ But then,” said Mrs. Crank, “ there is the C. as well as the A., so 
there cannot be a shadow of a doubt.” 

Then it was that Mrs. Crank announced to her friend the spirited re- 
solution she had come to, never more to receive Mr. Crank as her hus- 
band, until he either cleared his character (which it was plain he never 
could do), or made the most humiliating confession and abjersdien that 
it was possible to make of his conjugal crimes and misdemeanours. Mrs. 
Plugson, as ardent now that she felt her friend was an ill-used woman, 
as she had been cold while she thought her suspicions were groundless 
—applauded this determination, and pressed Mrs. Crank to make Great 
Coram-street her home until her husband returned to his senses and his 
duty. The offer was gladly accepted. 

Plugson returned on the day he had named in his letter. The wrongs 
of Mrs. Crank were, of course, the engrossing topic of conversation. 
Plugson had no comfort to give that unhappy lady. He protested his 
own innocence ; over and over again assured Mrs. Crank, and (what was 
more important still) assured his wife, that he had never directly or in- 
directly encouraged his friend's licentious behaviour; but he was forced 
to admit that Crank was devotedly attached to Adelaide, and he feared 
it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to induce him to aban- 
don the connexion. The ladies showed him the advertisement, which 
they had cut out of the Times. Mr. Plugson said he was confident it 
was 2 mere accidental coincidence, upon which Mrs. Crank shook her 
head. 

‘But, Mr. Plugson, who is this horrid woman?” 

“ At present it would be useless to tell you.” 

“Ts Ms young?” 

“ Very.” 

‘‘ Handsome?” 

“ Yes—a fine creature.” 

* And in ” added Mrs. Plugson. 

“Yes, my dear, as Mr. Crank says in his letter.” 

“Charles, did you see her since you came to town?” 

* T did.” 

‘ Before you saw me? oh, Charles!” 

“‘ My dear, it was inevitable.” 

“Will you promise me not to see her again until Mr, Crank re- 
turns ?” 

“Do make him promise, Jane.” 

“T ought to see her every day—she requires it—but to satisfy you 
both, I do promise.” 

The following morning, Mr. and Mrs. Plugson, with their disconsolate 
refugee, were seated at breakfast. There was tea, toast, and the Times. 
The engineer took the news sheet all to himself, and generously left the 
advertisements to the ladies. Mrs. Crank threw her eye li over 
the interminable columns of wants, wishes, offers, sales, , no- 

tices, auctions, catalogues, invitations, bargains, schemes, i 
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sacrifices. At length her eye crept up to a very brief advertisement in 
the left-hand corner at the top of one of the vast pages, and there it 
instantly laid hold of something that made her cry out, 

” 


“Qh, Jane. A. and C. again, I declare ! 
Mrs. Plugson ran over and read— 


“ A. received C.’s communication, but she must see her dear C. him- 
self immediately, or the consequences will be dreadful.” 


“ Remember, I tell you,” said Mrs. Crank, “he will be in town to- 
morrow, or the day after at farthest.” 

Mr. Plugson was still sceptical; he did not think A. stood for Ade- 
laide, or, at least for Mr. Crank’s Adelaide. ‘The women, however, had 
no doubt on the subject. 

The letters now came in. There was one from Crank to Plugson, 
which the latter, before he opened it, declared he would let Mrs. Crank 
read if she desired it, at the same time advising her not to put herself to 
unnecessary torture. Need it be told that the advice was not taken ? 
Need it be added that the letter was worthy of the unfeeling writer ? 
It ran as follows: 


“ Dear P., 

“The instant you return see my Adelaide. I fear she has been 
neglected. My heart is wrapped up in her. I can think of nothing 
else. Has the doctor seen her? I hope and trust she will do well. I 
will be in town very shortly ; possibly the day after to-morrow. By the 
bye, should Mrs. Crank want tea, or sugar, or candles, pray advance her 
a little cash. 


‘Yours ever, 


“Tee.” 


Comment on this piece of barbarity would be worse than useless. 
Mrs. Plugson was wild. As to the monster’s wife, it was scarcely pos- 
sible to make her more wretched than she was before. 

The offender came at last—perhaps the advertisement accelerated his 
movements—perhaps it did not. He went to Cecil-street, and found his 
hearth cold and his home desolate. So may the home and hearth of every 
false husband be! 

A brief cold note from his abused bride, which he found on the table, 
announced that his perfidies were known, and stated the only terms upon 
which a reconciliation was to be thought of. 

Over the agonies of a guilty conscience—if Crank was capable of a 
conscientious pang—we draw the curtain. Perhaps Plugson witnessed 
them, for he visited him that evening, and the result was an arran 
ment that Mr. and Mrs. Crank should meet at twelve o’clock, on the day 
following, at Mr. Valve’s office, Tower Stairs (where both the engineers 
had indispensable business), that Mr. and Mrs. Plugson only should be 
present, and that “then and there,” as the lawyers say, Mr. Crank 
ee ed ee had a defence pemneg ages 
breast of it, repeat and subscribe an his outraged wi 
should dictate. gt y spolegy 
At the appointed hour the parties accordingly met at Valve’s, in a 
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small room that looked out on the river. Mrs. Crank saw the felon in 
every feature of her lord’s face. 

“Now, Crank,” said Plugson, after an interchange of cold salutations 
and bitter looks, ‘‘ Mrs. Crank will ask you a few short questions, which 
you will answer truly, like a gentleman and a man of honour.” 

“T will,” said Crank, with surprising firmness, considering his si- 
tuation. 

“ Proceed, madam,” said Plugson. 

Mrs. Crank looked an indescribable mixture of rancour, grief, and 
triumph, as she put her first terrible interrogatory. 

“ And so, Mr. Crank, you have an Adelaide ?”’ 

“‘T have, madam,” he replied, with averted eyes, not daring to meet 
the glance of justice. 

“* Where is she?” 

“Very near this.” 

‘Who attends her?” 

“The doctor and myself.” 

“ Yourself.” 

‘Yes, I think I understand her case as well as the doctor.” 

“Do you love her?” 

“ T confess I do.” 

“ Will you give her up?” 

“« Never.” 

“You hear him,” said Mrs. Crank, appealing to her friends, “he 
declares he will never give her up. Then you mean to abandon me?” 

“T have no such present intention, madam.” 

“What, sir !—do you mean?—do you think ?—you are too odious 
—too abominable—I will never, never live with you, or see your face 
again.” 

“Plugson, has Mrs. Plugson ever seen my Adelaide? I am sure, 
if—” 

‘For shame, Mr. Crank! J see your Adelaide! You are too impu- 
dent! Charles, let us go.” 

“Well, you shall see her—you shall all see her—by Jove, you shall, 
before you leave this room, and in all her beauty.” 

The ladies screamed. 

“You shall, by Jove,” thundered the engineer again. 

And pulling up the blind of a small window that commanded the 
Thames, lo! there rode at anchor, within ten yards, he pooe tight iron 
steamer, glittering in the sun, and on her varni paddle-box in 
huge gold letters, legible at the distance of half-a-mile, flamed the 


formidable name of 
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OLD CRIES 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


Oh, dearly do I love “ Old Cries” 
That touch my heart and bid me look 
On “ Bowpots” plucked neath summer skies, 
And “ Watercresses” from the brook. 
It may be vain, it may be weak, 
To list when common voices speak, 
But rivers with their broad, deep course, 
Pour from a mean and anmatked source ; 
And so my warmest tide of soul 
From strange unheeded springs will roll. 








“Old cries,” “old cries”—there is not one 

But hath a mystic tissue spun 

Around it, flinging on the ear 

A magic mantle rich and dear, 

From “ Hautboys,” pottled in the sun, 
To the loud wish that cometh when 

The tune of midnight ‘ waits” is done 
With “A merry Christmas, gentlemen, 

And a happy new year.” 





The clear spring dawn is breaking, and there cometh with the ray, 
The stripling boy with “shining face’ and dame in “ hodden grey ;” 
Rude melody is breathed by all—y oung—old—the strong and weak, 
From manhood with. its burly tone and ¢ age with treble squeak. 

Forth come the little busy “ Jacks,” and “forth come little “ Gills,” 

As thick and quick as working ants about their summer hills, 

With baskets of all shapes and makes, of every size and sort, 

Away they trudge, with eager step, through alley, street, and court. 
A spicy freight they bear along, and earnest is their care, 

To guard it like a tender thing from morning's nipping air, 

And though our rest be broken by their voices shrill and clear, 
There’s something in the well known “ cry” we dearly love to hear. 
‘Tis old familiar music when “the old woman runs” 

With “One a penny, two a penny, Hot Cross Buns.” 

Full many a an of dainty make has gained a good renown, 

We all have lauded “ gingerbread” and “ parliament” done brown ; 

But when did luscious “ Banburies,” or even “ Sally Lunns,” 

Ere yield such merry chorus theme as “ one a penny buns.” 

The pomp of palate that may be like old Vitellius fed, 

Can never feast as mine did on the sweet and fragrant bread, 

When quick impatience could not wait to share Roly meal, 

But eyed the pile of “ Hot Cross Buns,” and dared to 5 Borer and steal. 

Oh the soul must be uncouth as a Vandal's, Goth’s, or Hun’s, 

That loveth not the melody of “ One a penny buns.” 
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There was a man in olden time, 
And a troubadour was he, 

Whose passing chant and lilting rhyme 
Had mighty charms for me. 


My eyes grew big with a sparkling stare, 
And my heart began to swell, 
When I heard his loud song filling the air 
About “ Young lambs to sell.” 
His flocks were white as the falling snow, 
With collars of shining gold, 
And I chose from the pretty ones “ all of a row,” 
With a joy that was untold. 
Oh, why did the gold become less bright, 
Why did the soft fleece lose its white, 


And why did the child grow old? 


"Twas a blythe bold song, the old man sung, 
The words came fast, and the echoes rung, 
Merry and free as a ‘ marriage bell ;” 
And a right good troubadour was he, 
For the hive never swarmed to the chinking key, 
As the wee things did when they gathered in glee, 
To his eloquent “ ery”—“ Young lambs to sell.” 


Ah, well a-day! it hath passed away, 

With my holiday pence and my holiday play — 
I wonder if I could listen again, 

As I listened then to that old man’s strain. 


ee 


And there was “a cry,” in the days gone by, 
That ever came when my pillow was nigh ; 
When tired and spent, 1 was passively led 

By a mother’s hand to my own sweet bed— 
My lids grew heavy—my glance was dim, 

As I yawned in the midst of a cradle hynn— 
When the watchman’s echo lull’d me quite, 
With “ Past ten o'clock, and a starlight night,” 


Well I remember the hideous dream, 

When I struggled in terror, and strove to scream, 
As I took a wild leap o’er the gree steep, 

And convulsively flung off the incubus slee 

How I loved to behold the moonshine cold, 

Illume each well-known curtain-fold, 

And how I was soothed by the watchman’s warning, 
Of “ Past three o’clock, and a moonlight morning. 
Oh, there was music in this old “ a 
Whose deep rough tones will never die; 
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No rare serenade will put to flight 
The chant that proclaim’d “a stormy night.” 
The “ watchmen of the city” are gone, 
The chureh-bell speaketh, but speaketh alone ; 
We hear no voice at the wintry dawning, 
With “ Past five o’clock, and a cloudy morning.” 
Ah, well-a-day! it hath passed away 
But I: sadly miss the cry, 
That told in the night, when the stars were bright, 
Or the rain-cloud veiled the sky. 
Watchmen, watchmen, ye are among 
The bygone things that will haunt me long. 
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“ Three bunches a penny primroses !” 
Oh, dear is the greeting of Spring, 
When she offers her dew “spangled posies, 
The fairest creation can bring. 


“ Three bunches a penny, primroses !” 
The echo resounds in the mart, 
And the simple “ ery” often uncloses 
The worldly bars grating man’s heart. 


We reflect, we contrive, and we reckon 
How best we can gather up wealth ; 

We go where bright finger-posts beckon 
Till we wander from Nature and Health. 





But the “old ery” shall burst on our scheming, 
The song of “ Primroses” shall flow, 
And “ T hree bunches a penny” set dreaming 


Of all that we loved long ago. 


It brings visions of meadow and mountain, 
Of valley, and streamlet, and hill, 

When life’s ocean but played in a fountain— 
Ah, would that it sparkled so still! 


It conjures back shadowless hours, 
When we threaded the wild forest ways, 
When our own hand went seeking the flowers, 
And our own lips were shouting their praise. 


The perfume and tint of the blossom 
Are as fresh in vale, dingle, and glen 
But say, is the pulse of our bosom, 
As warm and as bounding as then. 


“ Three bunches a penny, primroses,” 
“ Three bunches a penny,’ come buy 
A blessing on all the spring posies, 
And good will to the poor ones who “cry.” 
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‘< Lavender, sweet Lavender,” 
With “Cherry Ripe’”’ is coming, 
While the droning beetles whirr, 


And merry bees are humming. 


‘“ Lavender, sweet Lavender,” 
Oh, pleasant is the crying ; 
While the rose-leaves scarcely stir, 


And downy moths are flying. 


Oh, dearly do I love “old cries,” 
Your “ Lilies all a blowing,” 

Your blossoms blue still wet with dew, 
“ Sweet Violets all a growing.” 


Oh, happy were the days methinks, 
In truth the best of any, 

When “ Perriwinkles, winkle, wink, winks” 
Allured my last lone penny. 


Oh, what had I to do with cares 
That bring the frown and furrow, 

When “ Walnuts” and “ Fine mellow pears,’ 
Beat Catalani thorough. 


Full dearly do I love “ Old Cries,” 
And always turn to hear them ; 

And though they cause me some few sighs, 
Those sighs do but endear them. 


My heart is like the fair sea-shell, 
There's music ever in it ; 

Though bleak the shore where it may dwell, 
Some power still lives to win it. 


When music fills the shell no more, 
’T will be all crushed and scattered ; 
And when this heart’s wild tone is o’er, 


Twill be all cold and shattered. 
Oh, vain will be the hope to break 


Its last and dreamless slumbers, 
When “ Old Cries” come and fail to wake 
Its deep and fairy numbers. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AUTHOR OF “ VATHEK.” 
BY CYRUS REDDING, ESQ. 


(Concluded from page 158.) 


THE conversation respecting the Pitt family continued. Burton Pyn- 
sent, the gift of Sir William Pynsent to ea Chatham, was sold by his 
elder son John Pitt, the last earl, known by the soubriquet of “the late 
Earl of Chatham,” from his spending the best — of the day in bed. 
The earl, who is now only remembered as the chosen of Lord Castle- 
reagh to command the Walcheren expedition, where both the statesman 
and soldier earned pretty nearly the same measure of renown, parted 
with the estate, Ase: be: to his father by private gratitude, to pay 
debts contracted at play. The column erected by Lord Chatham to Sir 
William Pynsent’s memory, was doomed to be pulled down and sold for 
the value of the materials. Some gentlemen of the vicinity, indignant 
at the proceeding, clubbed the value of this monument among them- 
selves, and preserved it for posterity, out of respect to the memory of the 
great statesman. Mr. Beckford was perhaps the only living individual 
who had a recollection of Lords Chatham and Lyttleton, as personal 
acquaintance. Lord Camden, another of his father’s friends, survived 
until 1794, and is remembered by many. He spoke with feeling of the 
kindness these noble lords extended to him in his youth after his father 
was no more. Lord Camden he called the “ Cato of the bench;” nothing 
could shake his integrity. He voted for Lord Chatham’s celebrated 
motion in the House of Peers. The king took away the seals from his 
conscience keeper for this. The bar behaved most honourably upon the 
occasion. For some time no one would take the seals. Mr. Yorke, who 
first accepted the office, was seized with such remorse in consequence, 
that he put an end to his own life before a peerage patent could be got 
ready for him. 

* A little accident,” said Mr. Beckford, “ that would hardly happen in 
the present day among the aspirants for the office of royal conscience 
keeper—circumspice !”’ 

Multifarious as were the books and MSS. he possessed, he found 
in an instant whatever he sought, the organ of “ order” being well de- 
veloped in his cranium, to- borrow the phrase of phrenological empi- 
ricism. He rang for no servant if what he wanted happened to be in 
another apartment, but fetched it himself, every volume in his vast col- 
lection, every picture and drawing,’ having their locality familiar. He 
brought forward a portfolio containing letters to himself, of William 
Pitt in his boyhood, and one or two written by Lord Chatham. The 
great statesman, unless when “ thumb screwed” with gout, haughty as 
he was in public, exhibited great kindness and affability in private. 
“We exercised ourselves in writing, carrying on 4a fictitious corres- 
pondence. I might have preserved many notes of that time highly in- 
teresting ; one does not understand in youth what trifles time may change 
into gold.” 

Though but seventeen when Lord Chatham died, he well remembered 
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the state of the public mind in regard to him. He observed, that it was 
impossible to judge of the respect in which that great man was held, by 
any display of publie feeling towards a political character of recent days. 
The king hated and feared him ; his conduct, about America, regained 
him a he lost by accepting a peerage. 

“Lord Chatham outlived my father, and lost a devoted admirer. 
What chief magistrate of London, before or since my father, ever gave 
a single entertainment at the Mansion House which cost ten thousand 
pounds of hisown money? My father’s speech was not written by Wilkes 
as some have asserted. His recollection was good. He was at Westmin- 
ster school with Lords Mansfield and Kinnoul. ‘These three were dubbed 
‘‘the Triumvirate,” being the best verse-makers in the school. He 
was a bad speaker, but able to write, and was a very intrepid man. 
Feeling indignant at the insult the king had put upon the city by laugh- 
ing when an address was presented, he determined it should not pass un- 
regarded. The king was as much surprised as angry at the rejoinder. 
Lord Chatham was too high-minded for George III., who was a man 
of coarse feelings. High-minded noblemen are not royal favourites. 
The subject must not touch the hem of the royal robe. I have seen 
something of courts; both here and abroad. ‘There must be no compe- 
tition with regality—all must be prostrate to fatten upon its good things. 
Did you ever see William Pitt ?” 

“The boards of his coftin,” I replied. ‘ I was one of three hundred 
admitted by the dean's tickets into the Abbey at his funeral. I remem- 
ber seeing Lord Chatham's coffin, which, on opening the vault, they said 
was found upon its side ; some observed, it was to turn his back upon his 
son. I had never seen the Abbey until that day.” 

‘I should scarcely dare to look into that grave ; all the past would 
rush upon me ; sediiedid recollections would haunt me afterwards. 
William Pitt had great abilities; but he wanted the grand soul of his 
father. I have lost many friends whose remembrance comes too forcibly 
upon me. Look into my letters. I lost them, and became afraid to ac- 
quire more, lest I should lose them in turn. When I last went to Por- 
tugal, what changes a short time had made! It was subsequently to that 
time when I visited Mr. Beauchamp, whom you recollect.” 

I replied I was too young ; I had spoken only of Pengreep, his seat— 
I did not recollect the master. 

‘Well, when I passed a day or two at Pengreep, the weather in March 
was soft and fine, asin Portugal. I sat there making a looking-glass of 
the water, full of vehement hopes, anticipating the orange-groves of Por- 
tugal, and amusement, which at that time I much wanted. I was a 
young widower. I found all these, and what are they become—friend- 
ships—all you read of my friends, dark cloudy thoughts that aceidental 
circumstances call up with intolerable bitterness.” 

Here for a few moments he was silent, talking to himself, as was his 
habit, when alone. Indeed, for a minute or two I do not think he was 
conscious of my being present. This habit of talking to himself he had 
when riding or walking out of doors. | 

“I mentioned that Dr. Wolcot told me his friend, Governor Tre- 
lawney, could not look in Pitt’s (Lord Chatham's) face in the House of 
Commons; that his eyes nailed him to the floor.” 
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“ Truly characteristic—his nose, too, was like an eagle’s beak, ready 
to tear open his prey—you knew W olcot ¢” 

« For many of his last years I spent some time with him every week.” 

“ He was old when he died ?” 

“ About eighty-five.” 

«“ The Quarterly Review had a very abusive article upon him after his 
decease, I recollect.” 

‘* Gifford knew its allegations were false—they had been enemies— 
the article affected to deplore Wolcot’s end in poverty and wretchedness, 
a sort of judgment upon him for satirising people of condition. Shield, 
the composer, several artists, Lord Coventry, blind too, used to visit him, 
tothe last. Gifford knew Wolcot had an annuity from the booksellers ; 
he had some small property besides which came on the decease of a 
sister ; he never spent his income, and at his death left duty-paid legacies 
to his two servants.” 

“ Tell me more about him.” 

Here I went at length into a history of all I knew of Wolcot. Mr. 
Beckford listened with great attention, seeming in a reverie. 

“You call up mournful remembrances. Wolcot was the most de- 
lightful company 1 ever knew. He charmed my visiters at Font- 
hill with his wit and story-telling—he knew the two worlds well— 
men and books—he knew both, as I do—he came to see me with Lord 
Nelson.” 

“ That was many years ago. ?” 

* Nearly forty—y es, forty —labitur et labetur! Sir William Hamil- 
ton, whom you see is in my sketches, I first knew in Naples. I was not 
more than twenty years of age then. Sir William came home to retire 
from his duties after thirty-six years of service. He rode the antiqua- 
rian hobby, as you know, bet he understood his ménege. What a house 
his was at Naples ! There were all the clever people, the artists, the 
antiquaries, musicians, the beauty and gaiety of the city. It was my 
home. Lady Hamilton was a charming creature—I do not mean ‘the 
Nelson.’ The dawn of life then was as bright as the bay on which I 
looked every morning, and making allowance for its vivid feelings, I s “ 





truth when | speak of Lady Hamilton as an angel of purity. She liv 

uncorrupted, in the midst of the Neapolitan court. You must have 
known what the court was, to comprehend this in its full meaning. I 
never saw so heavenly-minded a creature. Her power of musical exe- 
cution was miraculous—so sweetly soft was her touch—she seemed as if 
she had thrown her own essence into the music. I used to listen to her 
like one entranced. She died in 1782—but I go from the point. Sir 
William Hamilton was near seventy when he came home. I invited him 
to Fonthill. He had married the too-famous Lady Hamilton, who sur- 
vived him. She was, nobody knew who—she came with Sir William. 
Lord Nelson and Wolcot arrived together—many people were visiting 
me at the same time. I gave a sort of féte at the abbey, only then half 
finished. Lady Hamilton figured there before Lord Nelson, much to 
her own satisfaction, in the character of Agrippina—it should have been 
Cleopatra. She represented the character well—I must do her that jus- 
tice. Perhaps Nelson inspired her. Wolcot enjoyed the-scene greatly, 
and entertained every body with his conversation. A pressing engage- 
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ment called him away after a week's visit, and I never saw him again. 
How well he wrote—how original his style and humour. He understood 
charaeter thoroughly—he played with human foibles! He repeated 
an epigram on his setting a nightcap on fire, he had borrowed of Lord 
Nelson, while sitting up reading.* Sir William Hamilton, my old 
friend, died two or three years after this visit. Some of his finest an- 
tiquities are in the Museum.” 

‘Was the second Lady Hamilton a fascinating woman ?” 

“IT never thought her so ; she was somewhat masculine, but symmetri- 
calin figure, so that Sir William called her his Grecian. Her countenance 
was agreeable—certainly not beautiful. She affected sensibility, but felt 
none—was artful; and no wonder, she had been trained in the court of 
Naples—a fine school for an Englishwoman of any stamp. It was a hell 
of corruption. Nelson was infatuated. She could make him believe 
any thing—that the profligate queen was a Madonna. He was her dupe. 
She persuaded him at last that she had a daughter—a Nelsoness. She 
never had a child in her life, in the opinion of those who knew some- 
thing about her. She rivetted Nelson’s heart by telling him it was 
through her means his ships were fitted and victualled. The fact was, 
no minister had ever such a preponderating influence at the court of Na- 
ples as Sir William Hamilton—it was his affair. He had been all- 
powerlul there long before he saw his second wife.” 

‘There was the breach of treaty, and the murder of Carraciola after- 
wards.” 

‘‘We must veil that horrible affair,” said Mr. Beckford. “It will not 
bear repetition—it is a melancholy incident in history.” 

Speaking of Mr. Hope and Anastasius, he declared it was a consider- 
able time before he could believe that story was written by him. Hope 
exhibited less apparent capacity for the production of so fine a wen. 
than any author he had known. He had read the work again 
again. The fidelity of colouring—the perfect delineation of Greek cha- 
racter—the knowledge of detail—the mind displayed, made it a matter 
of mystery to him in some degree still. ‘That any one should live to be 
old before he produced a literary work of such a high character, was 
surprising; the world was full of miracles. Mr. Hope's “u 
book” was no promising precursor of such a tale—it would for ever 
him how it happened. “ What a fine passage,” said he, ‘“ was that desecrip- 
tive of the ruin of Euphrosyne—how heart rending!” I was obliged to 
lay down the book when I read it the first time before I got to the con- 
clusion—it was agonising—the picture is worked up to indescribable hor- 





* In Peter Pindar’s works :— 
“ Take your nightcap again, my good lord, I desire, 
For I will not it a minute; 
What belongs to a Nelson, where’er there’s a fire, 
Is sure to be instantly in it.” 


Wolcot had lashed Sir William, for his antiquarian enthusiasm, in some of his 
odes several years before. 

+ Mr. Beckford was sensitive—acted strongly upon by external full of 
emotion. He was humane and charitable, giving away pbs ran en Foe 
not permit his name to appearas a donor. In one instance, where he presented two 
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ror. I asked myself if human nature could reach such a pitch of 
depravity as is painted there ; yet it no doubt has done so. We tind hor- 
rors in real life beyond the dreams of fiction.¢ Hope’s work is singular— 
strange. What admirable keeping—the real test of authorship in novel 
writing. Just keeping is a secret towards success few attain. Educated 
persons see glaring discrepancies that escape the generality of readers in 
this respect, and fling away the work half read—it exhausts patience. 
The ladies who so admirably hit off the follies of society, and describe 
social life so well, fail in attempting, indeed, what they have no business 
to try. They cannot describe naval life or military operations—Greece 
and Rome puzzle them—they are always caught tripping at consuls and 
senators.” 

‘“* Men make the ancients their study in youth,” I remarked. 

“Yet even of men how few succeed. Lockhart has done well in 
* Valerius'— Bulwer has failed altogether in his ‘ Pompeii'—there is no- 
thing Roman in the writer or his characters.” 

Meeting him afterwards at a flower show in Sidney Gardens I men- 
tioned that I was going into Monmouthshire, and should in my way 
visit the observatory at Clifton, where I had heard there were some 
fine telescopes. Mr. Beckford would be glad, to hear how I liked the 
scenery, and what state the observatory was in. On my return, he in- 
quired which of the ruins I preferred. 

I replied “* Tintern.” 

“QO, but the castles ?” 

** Chepstow.” 

* Not Ragland 7” 

I answered in the negative, because Ragland was made a show place. 
“Wyatt had been set to ‘improve’ the ruin.”’ 

“Improve a ruin!—Wyatt? ‘Time is ruin’s architect—so Ragland 
has been Wyatted. I saw it then before it was ‘improved.’ What have 
they done !” 

“Removed the fallen fragments—kept the greensward where they fell 
neat and trim for walking upon—set up a stone table, with timber legs 
fluted, in the roofless hall—you feel in a moment art has been inter- 
meddling. Chepstow has been left to time and storm. Then there is 
the dungeon of Martin to interest by association.” 

‘“* Martin's prison was something hke Bonnivard’s, close to the water. 
Martin was long enough there to exclaim, as well as he— 





hundred pounds, it was on the sole condition that it should be placed on the sub- 
scription list as from A. B. A young man shewed considerable abilities as a scholar, 
a total stranger, but now a distinguised professor. Upon hearing that his father 
could not afford to send him to the university, Mr. Beckford presented the necessary 
means unsolicited. It was seldom he would permit his name to appear in the list 
of subscriptions to a literary work. Even in his almsgiving there was a pecu- 
liarity. One day as he was riding near Bath, he was struck by seeing a miserable 
object in the road who had lost both legs. The man did not beg, perhaps from 
fear of one of those laws so little creditable to legislative humanity, that as the 
quantum of misery increases, deems it good policy to sharpen its intensity. He 
pulled up his horse, not knowing that he was observed but by his groom. “ Poor 
fellow, you must be miscrable indeed !” Then putting his hapd into his pocket, 
and flinging down to the dismembered man whatever money met his grasp, with- 
out looking at it—sovereigns and silver together—he rode onwards. 
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It was the same at length to me, 
Fettered or fetterless to be, 


I knew Bonnivard’s prison, and have spent hours near, watching the 
tumbling waters that were precipitated into the lake, or soothing my ears 
with the ripple of the waves against the shore, dreaming of all that was 
lovely to me of which I had been deprived. Ragland came by mar- 
riage to the Somersets in 1520. It is long since I saw it. Your ‘im- 
proved’ rain puts me in mind of one shattered by lightning in the 
grounds of Mount Edgcumbe, which its lord ordered to be repaired! 
What of the observatory ?” 

“Itis not cougienel I looked through a fine refracting telescope, 
but there was too much dancing vapour in the air to see distant objects 
well. There is no reflector yet set up—the size of a reflector, half as 
large again as Herchel’s forty-feet instrument, was spoken of-—might not 
a house be seen with it in the moon ?” 

Mr. Beckford was delighted. 

“‘T repent never having studied astronomy. There is a touch of as- 
trology in ‘ Vathek,’ I believe ; but astrology is a very obscure science, 
adept in it as I am pronounced to be by many. Except what every 
body knows of the stars, I know nothing. I wish I was better ac- 
quainted with some of those distant worlds. Ten years younger, and I 
would build an observatory on the point of Lansdown towards the 
Avon, three hundred feet high, furnish it with instruments, and shut 
myself up until I was master of the science. I am too old now—I 
must think less of this planet— 


Le cerf volante dont le ficelle casse, 
Tourne en tombant tourne et tombe toujours! 


Ours is a miserable atom of creation—we and all our solar system— 
amidst the many that dot and sparkle along the infinity of space. How 
much is to be discovered! How few of these magnificent worlds will 
glasses ever enable man to see? What sort of people inhabit them ? 
Is life there—death—original corruption, which Dr. Whitby wrote so 
well against ? I lament my ignorance of astronomy—I cannot learn it 
now—we do not live half long enough to acquire the hornbook of the stu- 
dies life opens to us.” 

This allusion to shutting up in the observatory recalled to my memory 
that I heard Mr. Beckford purchased Gibbon’s library at Lausanne, and 
shut himself in it for a long time. 

“T bought it to have something to read when I passed through Lan- 
sanne. I have not been there since. I shut myself up for six weeks, 
from early in the morning until night, only now and then taking a ride. 
The people thought me mad. I read myself nearly blind.” 

I inquired if the books were rare or curious. He replied in the negative. 
There were excellent editions of the principal historical writers, and 
an extensive collection of travels. The most valuable work was an edi- 
tion of ** Eustathius ;” there was alsoa MS. or two. All the books were 
in excellent condition ; in number, considerably above six thousand, near 


© His wife, Lady Margaret died at the Chateau de la Tour, not far away, just 
after lying in. He is said to have vowed he would be faithful to her memory 
and never marry again, 
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seven perhaps. He should have read himself mad if there had been 
novelty enough, and he had stayed much longer. 

“TI broke away and dashed among the mountains. There is excellent 
reading there, too, equally to my taste. Did you ever travel alone 
among mountains ?’ 

I replied that I had, and been fully sensible of their mighty impres- 
sions. ‘ Do you retain Gibbon’s library : i” 

* It is now ‘dispersed, I believe. I made it a present to my excellent 
physician, Dr. Schall or Scholl.” (1am not certain of the name.) “I 
never saw it after turning hermit there.” 

I remarked that I had seen some of his notes in books sold at Font- 
hill. 

“T sold but little of what I valued, there,” he replied. “I had not 
room enough for all the books I possessed in any other place. Do not 
suppose more than half of what was sold at Fonthill was mine. I dis- 
posed of my superfluous furniture, for which I had no use, and also of 
some costly things, not of much utility—suitable there only. I would not 
disgrace my house by Chinese furniture—that was not mine—it was 
in by the auctioneer. Horace W: alpole would not have suffered it in 

is toyshop of Strawberry Hill. Did you ever see Strawberry Hill ?” 

“Only the outside. I was nearly drowned there among the weeds, 
swimming across the Thames.” 

“Walpole hated me. I began Fonthill two or three years before 
his death. Mischief-making people annoyed him by saying I intended 
to buy up all his nic-nackery when he was dead. Some things I might 
have Je d to possess—a good deal I would not have taken asa gift. 
The place was a miserable child’s box—a species of gothic mousetrap—a 
reflection of Walpole’s littlenesses. I happened to be adding to the 
Fonthill collection of pictures at the time, and was made a bugbear of. 
Mrs. Damer and Lord Waldegrave may thank me for their legacy. My 
having his playthings he could not tolerate, even in idea, so he be- 
mapa them beyond my reach, as he not improbably surmised. I was 
thirty-seven when he died—mortals grope in the dark. He built every 
thing upon family honours and gossip—his writings are portraits of him- 
self. He would have abused my heraldic emblazonments at Fonthill. 
He was full of spleen. He would have written and talked me and my 
buildings down to the ground —yet he affected the philosopher.” 

“ The painted glass at Fonthill was preserved ?” 

“It was made for the building, and went with it—it was appropriate 
there—nowhere else. Mine is a family of some standing—I had the 

uarterings properly executed. The heralds traced me up to a Norman 
cobbler ;* there they stopped. Heraldry is a useful study before the time 
when the visitations ceased in 1620. Since that date the heralds have 
dispersed a vast quantity of spurious gentility. Did you know old Sir 
Isaac Heard ?” 

I replied in the negative. 

“ Heard once came to me full of tribulation, to consult about an ap- 
plication for arms made to him by the distant relation ‘of a peer 


° we Crespin, steward of Normandy, to whom, by the mother’s 
side, his ancestry was traced. 
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who had succeeded to the honours. He wished to have his own arms 
quartered with those of the peerage. Heard hunted until he was tired 
to death—no arms could he trace to that branch of the family. ‘ What 
shall I do?’ said Sir Isaac, ‘what shall I do, Mr. Beckford?’ I was 
hard at work at the time studying heraldry. ‘ Do,’ I replied, ‘why, as 


he never had arms, help him out—make him some.’ ” 


«Mr. Beckford ! said Heard, with affected surprise. 

“«« No coyness, Heard, make them. What do you do for good citizens 
who get into corporate offices ?” 

“* We search.’ 

“«* But you don’t find ?” 

““* We are often not consulted at all—the coachmaker puts on some- 
thing.’ 

‘““* You asked my advice—make them—don’t lose a warm fee for the 
lack of finding materials—lI will invent them for you.’ 

“Sir Isaac could not help laughing—a quartering appeared from some- 
where—what revelation had been made to Heard I never discovered. 
Those who had not arms before 1620 must have grants, in order to be 
regular. I was at one time fond of the study. You know that by m 
mother’s side I was a Hamilton ?—you remember Grammont’s ‘ Hamit- 
ton ?’—what a charming book is that! He was an ancestor of mine 
by the Abercorn family.” 

‘“‘T went once from Tunbridge to Summer Hill to see a place so much 
spoken about in Grammont,’”’ I observed; “ it belonged to a banker.” 

“The old house has long been pulled down I suppose. Modern 
herald’s do not associate in appearance with the notion of an old herald 
and his paraphernalia—they should look of 1620 at least.” 

“IT do not comprehend.” 

“Oh they are smart fellows now, fresh as their newly emblazoned 
vert, gules, or azure. They do not seem in character with old times— 
we should snuff the charnel house about them—they should look yellow, 
worm-eaten keepers of musty parchments—a herald should resemble a 
rusty dry bones.” 

His general temperament seemed cheerful, but was evidently, even in 
his age, that of one who ran to an excess in every thing—and was ac- 
customed to have all he desired. Extremely kind in friendship, he was 
implacable in his resentments ; passionate ; reserved by nature ; proud and 
impetuous on exciting occasions; to some all gentlemanly frankness and 
affability, to others distance and etiquette. In youth he was said to have 
been remarkable for bashfulness. Hence many opposite descriptions of his 
bearing are given. He shaped his conduct after the position of the 
party whom he addressed, having a a knowledge of the world. 

e was willing, though many say not, to oblige strangers with a sight of 
his buildings and grounds, but was so overcome with applications and 
letters from all kinds of persons, as well as with impertinencies, that he 
ordered his steward to open and return all letters that 
he the steward did not think of moment, giving him any - 
writing of which was identified. A trayful of letters was sometimes 
taken in from the door of a morning. He never refused permission to 
see his property when the application came to him t ove of 
whom he had the slightest know He would not tax his time merely 
to gratify idle curiosity, and herein was scarcely to be blamed when the 
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extent of that curiosity was so considerable and often so purposeless. To 
return to his conversation. 

He had been speaking of Selden. I had recently seen the house in 
which Selden was born, and showed him a small sketch, shaded rather 
blackly with pencil. 

“It is humble, indeed,” he observed ; “ you have made the light and 
shade Rembrandtish. I like such effects however rough. What a glorious 
fellow the Dutchman was, without grace or beauty. He threw about his 
light like another sun. What an expressive colourist—what strength he 
had—the very Samson of art—his native dykes and dams stagnating all. 
How unfortunate that the nature he copied partook of his mental consti- 
tution—he revelled in Dutch grossness, but even that he made the most 
astonishing thing in painting —he was a miracle in his day, he is so still 
—he will be so for ever ; but let me show you a sketch I have made for 
an observatory.” 

He produced some outlines in which every convenience was pro- 
vided for astronomical instruments. There seemed to be abundant room 
for every thing required, except the large reflector of which we had 
spoken. Nothing could be more simply applicable. Architectural de- 
sign was evidently familiarto him. | observed that a dome was wanting 
over all, for the reflector. 

“No,” he observed, “an instrument of sixty feet focus would not 
answer there ; we must consider the elevation, three hundred feet. We 
must have the reflector upon the brow of the hill close by—there it is all 
a chateau en Espagne !” 

Among other incidents he related was one respecting the late Duchess 
of Gordon, so well known for her shrewd boldness ; and sticking at no- 
thing to serve her purposes, which were generally too notoriously pal- 
pable to be mistaken. He had spoken of shutting himself up at Lau- 
sanne. 

*T once shut myself up at Fonthill to be out of the way of a lady,— 
an ungallant thing, I allow, to any lady on earth but her with whom it 
occurred. You must well remember the late Duchess of Gordon, as she 
was the continual talk of the town for her curious ways. I could have 
served no other lady so 1 hope—I never enjoyed a joke so much. At that 
time every body talked of Mr. Beckford’s enormous wealth—every thing 
about me was exaggerated proportionately. I was in consequence a 
capital bait for the duchess’s bite—so she thought ;—I thought differ- 
ently. She had been told that even a dog kennel at Fonthill wasa 
palace—my house a Potosi. What more upon earth could be desired by 
a managing mother fora daughter. I might have been aged and impo 
tent—no matter, such is fashion’s philosophy. _I got a hint of her mten- 
tion to surprise me with her hard face at Fonthill—a sight I could 
gladly dispense with. I determined not to see her. I resolved to give 
her a lesson. Fonthill was put in order for her reception, with every 
thing I could devise to receive her magnificently—not only to receive 
her, but to turn the tables upon her for the presumption she had that I was 
to become ve laything of her purposes.” 

« The sp our of her reception must have stimulated her in her 
obi 

* J designed it should operate in that manner. I knew her aim 
well—she Tittle thought so. My arrangements being made I ordered my 
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“mayordomo’ to say, on the duchess’s arrival, that it was unfortunate 
every thing being arranged for her grace’s reception, Mr. Beckford, had 
shut himself up on a sudden, a way he had at times, and that it was more 
than his place was worth to disturb him, as his master only appeared 
when he pleased, forbidding interruption, even if the king came to Font- 
hill. I had just received a new stock of books, and had them removed to 
the rooms of which I had taken possession. ‘The duchess conducted her- 
self with wonderful equanimity, and seemed much surprised and gratified 
at what she saw, and the mode of her reception—just as I desired she 
should be. When she got up in the morning, her first question was, 
‘Do you think Mr. Beckford will be visible to-day ? 

‘**T cannot inform your grace—Mr. Beckford’s movements are so ve 
uncertain—it is possible. Would your grace take an airing in the om 
—a walk in the gardens ?” 

“Every thing which Fonthill could supply was made the most of, 
whetting her appetite to her purpose still more. My master of the cere- 
monies to the duchess did not know what to make of his master, the 
duchess, or his own position, ‘ Perhaps Mr. Beckford will be visible to- 
morrow /’ was the duchess’s daily consolation. ‘To-morrow, and to- 
morrow, and to-morrow, came and went—no Mr. Beckford! I read on, 
determined not to see her. Was it not serving right such a woman as 
she was ? She could not play the speculator with me.” 

She remained, I think Mr. Beckford said, seven or eight days, magni- 
ficently entertained, and then went away without seeing him. She was 
very angry, and said all sorts of scandalous things about him afterwards. 
—* Think of such a woman’s vengeance ; such a woman as the duchess 
was, who never suffered any thing to stand in the way of her objects !”” 

The splendour and wealth she saw dispensed at Fonthill no doubt in- 
creased her disappointment, and enhanced the bitterness of the contumely 
she afterwards heaped upon him. 

Mr. Beckford was one day reading a translation of some Hindu 
dramas ; I think they were those translated by Wilson a few years ago. 
He inquired if I had seen them? In rep yt lamented being unac- 
quainted with eastern literature, except through one or two translations 
by Jones and others. I added that I had a catalogue of Sanscrit and 
other eastern MSS. in my possession, given me by the late Sir William 
Ousely. Mr. Beckford not having seen it, I sent it to Lansdown to be 
at his service. The next day he sent me all his printed works, includin 
the third edition of his sketches, which contains, so.he wrote in the 4 
itself, a page or two more than those which preceded it. He thanked me 
for the catalogue, but “ten times more’’ for a little volume, then out of 
print, descriptive of the Alps, “ recalling them vividly to his recollec- 
tion,” and inviting me to Lansdown that we might talk over the 
scenery. 

I found him in his library taking down a book. “Here I am, as 
usual, nestled among all the good things that intellect has produced—my 
walls are ‘ instinct’ with thought—I inhale here the essence of 
nat breathings of its spirit.” He was looking for the trial of 

ydney. 

‘‘ Did you never remark,” said he, “that there was no such thing as 
a fair trial in political cases until of late years. Juries were only the tools 
of the judges—the judges tools of the court—the innocence or guilt of 
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the party was an indifferent affair. The original object of ‘trial by jury 
was subverted by- the judges. For ages a trial for treason was a mere 
farce—the finale being whatever the court desired it should be—the judge 
a sortof agent for the court, the jury the servants of the judge. The 
jury under the good old Saxon institutions were themselves the judges, 
It is surprising how stupid the people were to their rights, from not 
being able to regulate such things by concert and their own power. Of 
all judicial proceedings 1 ever hit upon, that of the court of Thoulouse 
was the most edifying. They executed the prisoner under a sentence 
admitting his mnocence—there was something more honest about it than 
in our old mode of management in state trials.” 

“| do not know it,” I interrupted. 

“*Mr. Teronde,’ said the judge, ‘the court does not find you guilty 
in the least ; but being well informed of your inmost thoughts, have con- 
demned you to be beheaded and your estate confiscated.’ You will find 
the case in the ecclesiastical history of the reformed churches of France 
—it happened in the ‘ sixteenth century.’ ” 

A MS. lay on the table. ‘ That,” said Mr. Beckford, “is my 
‘Liber Veritatis.” I pull the peerage about sadly. I have recently 
amused myself by examining the claims of the peerage to be ‘gentle- 
men ;’ in the heraldic sense 1 mean. You cannot think how few there 
are who can claim ancestral honours, yet all pretend to do so the moment 
they get a coronet. Nobles in the heraldic sense are not peers exclusively ; 
they are those only who bear a coat of arms, the older the more noble— 
they need not have a title at all. A minister may make a peer of any 
body, but he can only through the crown make him a noble of inferior 
rank to a country gentleman whose family has long borne arms. On 
the continent a count may take precedence of a prince, not of a royal 
line, if he be a noble of older standing. There are not more than 
thirty of the old nobility in the house—why pretend it is otherwise. A 
peer of to-day, it is true, will do for legislative objects.” 

Mr. Beckford then proceeded to quote examples of the mode in which 
peers had been made—the “ why” and “ wherefore” —exceedingly amus- 
ing. He knew the history of every peer carved out of late years, and 
gave some curious examples of their recommendation to ministerial beni- 
Jicence with their qualifications ; clever and caustic. Two thirds of the 
House of Peers had been added in his time. The old peerage of the 
country was sunk beneath ministerial creations for political ends. 

* Where was the system to stop ? The constitution had been abused. 
Any minister might destroy the independence of the House of Lords, as 
had been done under George III., to cripple opposition to his extravagant 
and ruinous wars. I have nearly finished my work—every syllable is 
true. I must not publish it. Truth is a bitter draught.” 

“ But the publication may do good.” 

“It might—the peerage is become dog-cheap. At the present rate of 
creations the House will soon require Westminster Hall for a place of 
meeting. A peerage in this great country should be a distinction envied 
by men of likelihood and pretension in the first instance.” 

On taking leave of this singularly gifted man, he said, “ Where are 
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* The “Liber Veritatis’’ was afterwards changed in title I believe to the “ Book 
of Folly.” It bore well on the above points, which were conversational—the seve- 
rity of the censure of some inconsistencies (rather personal) will most likely pre- 
vent its publication. 
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you going?” Treplied to town. “Ihave a housein Park-lane, the en- 
trance in Park-street. I shall be most happy to see you there.” I called 
upon him accordingly. One day I wished a copy of ‘* Huerte” from 
a shop window, where it lay open at a page that contained two lines 

a subject on which we had recently been conversing. Mr. Beekford 
never seen the edition—I wished he would accept and add it to his col- 
lection of Spanish books, and came to tell him so. He was not within. 
I left a note, which, besides speaking of ‘‘ Huerte,” expressed my surprise 
at seeing a paragraph in the Morning Chronicle which had so close a 
relation to a subject on which we had been conversing, I feared he might 
imagine it had come from me. I stated my utter ignorance of any 
person connected in the remotest way with the publication. He replied 
by note— 

Me There is nothing to pick off that dry bone ‘ Huerte,’ but the passage 
you have noted, which is really curious. The little paragraph squeezed 
into the Morning Chronicle, S din told, was copied, literatim et verbatim 
from the Herald. Who sent it thither I cannot conjecture; but I am 
most certain, from internal evidence, it was not you. 

“If you happen to be disengaged next Sunday morn., about twelve, 
pray come to me, and I will read the Vathek episodes to you in 
These I may possibly soon publish, but I cannot bring myself to let out 
the ‘Liber Veritatis’—ce n’est pas toute verité qui est bonne @ dire |” 

Such an invitation was not to be missed. I was in Park-street just 
after church time. Mr. Beckford spoke again of Byron's great anxiet 
to see these episodes, which is found in the poet's correspondence. He 
expected the Duke of Hamilton, and would wait a little before commenc- 
ing. The duke had heard the episodes once. 

“If he comes in jyou will know his opinion on some of the passages. 
I speak without partiality, when I say that there are few of a more cor- 
rect taste, or more capable of giving an opinion upon literary subj 
than the duke. He is reserved by nature; but you will hear what a 
discriminating’ perception he rasa I have marked — for 
alteration at his suggestion, and I have great confidence in the soundness 
of his judgment. He has written nothing. Men of rank, who live at 
ease, will seldom encounter the toil of writing. There may be talent and 
inclination without ardour to overcome labour.” 

The episodes were written on letter-paper, in French, apparently many 
years ago. 

The time drawing on, and the duke not arriving, Mr. Beckford com- 
menced reading. It was a gloomy day in February. He sat back from 
the window at least two-thirds of the depth of the room. The light was 
indifferent, and yet with no difficulty he read through both. He stopped 
but rarely, to make remarks upon particular passages. He was then, I 
believe, seventy-eight years old, yet wore {no spectacles, and read a full 
hour and a half. He herietraes® French with the old court accent. Of 
the episodes I can say no more, than that they struck me forcibly as pos- 
sessing much of the character of “ Vathek.” One of them depicts a 
beautiful half-angel, half-mortal abstraction, in connection with love, tell- 
ing admirably in the author’s eastern manner. I urged the publication of 
the episodes while the author was so well able to i it himself. 
He replied, “I will not let the manuscript g0 under a thousand pounds 
—I will not let my writings go a 

Here I remarked that those whom his old acquaintance, Peter Pindar, 
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the party was an indifferent affair. The original object of ‘trial by jury 
was subverted bythe judges. For ages a trial for treason was a mere 
farce—the finale being whatever the court desired it should be—the judge 
a sortof agent for the court, the jury the servants of the judge. The 
jury under the good old Saxon institutions were themselves the judges, 
It is surprising how stupid the people were to their rights, from not 
being able to regulate such things by concert and their own power. Of 
all judicial proceedings I ever hit upon, that of the court of Thoulouse 
was the most edifying. They executed the prisoner under a sentence 
admitting his innocence—there was something more honest about it than 
in our old mode of management in state trials,” 

“| do not know it,” I interrupted. 

“*Mr. Teronde,’ said the judge, ‘the court does not find you guilty 
in the least ; but being well informed of your inmost thoughts, have con- 
demned you to be beheaded and your estate confiscated.’ You will find 
the case in the ecclesiastical history of the reformed churches of France 
—it happened in the ‘sixteenth century.’” 

A MS. lay on the table. ‘ That,” said Mr. Beckford, “is my 
‘Liber Veritatis.’ I pull the peerage about sadly. I have recently 
amused myself by examining the claims of the peerage to be ‘gentle- 
men ;’ in the heraldic sense | mean. You cannot think how few there 
are who can claim ancestral honours, yet all pretend to do so the moment 
they get a coronet. Nobles in the heraldic sense are not peers exclusively ; 
they are those only who bear a coat of arms, the older the more noble— 
they need not have'a title at all. A minister may make a peer of any 
body, but he can only through the crown make him a noble of inferior 
rank to a country gentleman whose family has long borne arms. On 
the continent a count may take precedence of a prince, not of a royal 
line, if he be a noble of older standing. There are not more than 
thirty of the old nobility in the house—why pretend it is otherwise. A 
peer of to-day, it is true, will do for legislative objects.” 

Mr. Beckford then proceeded to quote examples of the mode in which 
veers had been made—the “ why” and “ wherefore’”—exceedingly amus- 
ing. He knew the history of every peer carved out of late years, and 
gave some curious examples of their recommendation to ministerial beni- 
Jicence with their qualifications ; clever and caustic. Two thirds of the 
House of Peers had been added in his time. The old peerage of the 
country was sunk beneath ministerial creations for political ends. 

* Where was the system to stop ? The constitution had been abused. 
Any minister might destroy the independence of the House of Lords, as 
had been done under George III., to cripple opposition to his extravagant 
and ruinous wars. I have nearly finished my work—every syllable is 
true. I must not publish it. Truth is a bitter draught.” 

* But the publication may do good.” 

“It might—the peerage is become dog-cheap. At the present rate of 
creations the House will soon require Westminster Hall for a place of 
meeting. A peerage in this great country should be a distinction envied 
by men of likelihood and pretension in the first instance.” 

On taking leave of this singularly gifted man, he said, “ Where are 
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you going?” I replied to town. “Ihave a housein Park-lane, the en- 
trance in Park-street. I shall be most happy to see you there.” I called 
upon him accordingly. One day I picked up a copy of “ Huerte” from 
a shop window, where it lay open at a page : contained two lines 

a subject on which we had recently been conversing. Mr. Beckford 
never seen the edition—I wished he would accept and add it to his col- 
lection of Spanish books, and came to tell him so. He was not within. 
I left a note, which, besides speaking of “‘ Huerte,” expressed my surprise 
at seeing a paragraph in the Morning Chronicle which had so close a 
relation to a subject on which we had been conversing, I feared he might 
imagine it had come from me. I stated my utter ignorance of any 
person connected in the remotest way with the publication. He replied 
by note— 

Ne There is nothing to pick off that dry bone ‘ Huerte,’ but the passage 
you have noted, which is really curious. The little paragraph squeezed 
into the Morning Chronicle, 4 am told, was copied, literatim et verbatim 
from the Herald. Who sent it thither I cannot conjecture; but I am 
most certain, from internal evidence, it was not you. 

“If you happen to be disengaged next Sunday morn., about twelve, 
pray come to me, and I will read the Vathek episodes to you in 
These I may possibly soon publish, but I cannot bring myself to let out 
the ‘Liber Veritatis’—ce n’est pas toute verité qui est bonne a dire |” 

Such an invitation was not to be missed. I was in Park-street just 
after church time. Mr. Beckford spoke again of Byron's great anxiet 
to see these episodes, which is found. in the poet's correspondence. e 
expected the Duke of Hamilton, and would wait a little before commenc- 
ing. The duke had heard the episodes once. 

“If he comes in fyou will know his opinion on some of the passages. 
I speak without partiality, when I say that there are few of a more cor- 
rect taste, or more capable of giving an opinion upon literary subjects, 
than the duke. He is reserved by nature; but you will hear what a 
discriminating’ perception he p menseres I have marked passages for 
alteration at his suggestion, and I have great confidence in the soundness 
of his judgment. He has written nothing. Men of rank, who live at 
ease, will seldom encounter the toil of writing. There may be talent and 
inclination without ardour to overcome labour.” 

The episodes were written on letter-paper, in French, apparently many 

years agro. 
: The time drawing on, and the duke not arriving, Mr. Beckford com- 
menced reading. It was a gloomy day in February. He sat back from 
the window at least two-thirds of the depth of the room. The light was 
indifferent, and yet with no difficulty he read through both. He stopped 
but rarely, to make remarks ~ 8 particular passages. He was then, I 
believe, seventy-eight years old, yet wore [no spectacles, and read a full 
hour and a half. He pronou French with the old court accent. Of 
the episodes I can say no more, than that they struck me forcibly as pos- 
sessing much of the character of “ Vathek.” One of them depicts a 
beautiful half-angel, half-mortal abstraction, in connection with love, tell- 
ing admirably in the author’s eastern manner. I urged the publication of 
the episodes while the author was so well able to i it himself. 
He replied, “I will not let the manuscript go under a thousand pounds 
—I will not let m rey re ray . 

Here I remarked that those whom his ad acquaintance, Peter Pindar, 
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described as eating and drinking out of other men’s skulls, would balance 
the small quantity of manuscripts against the price for which they could 
afford to sell it to the public. I feared the episodes would make so little 
in print, and consequently bear so small a price, that the sum he de- 
manded would not, on that account, be paid—I would inquire, if he 
wished me. 

“Do,” he replied, “then you will perhaps translate them for me. We 
can examine the translation by the French afterwards.” 

I said I felt honoured by his proposition, and would make the requisite 
inquiry ; but it terminated as I foresaw it must. 

‘They shall not have the MS. under a thousand,” said Mr. Beckford. 

It is to be hoped these episodes will not be lost to the world. A touch 
or two in them, I remember, recalled the style of Voltaire. I said as 
much. He replied, “It was very possible I was right—he thought it 
might be so.”’ 

He told me he had been at his banker's to see if he could afford to 
purchase the sketches and drawings of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s col- 
lection. 

“I shall keep them in the country,” he observed, ‘if I do no more— 
they will else be dispersed—lI assure you there is nothing like them here, 
or any where else, to be obtained for money. It is shameful the country 
does not buy them. Except among a few gentlemen, there is no sound 
taste for the arts in England. Collections are made from ostentation by 
people of wealth, who do not know a good from a bad picture. The 
government is not sensible of the value of art to the nation. It will 
lavish money upon any thing else, but, it grudges money for the arts. 
A minister picks a committee of taste out of the House of Commons, as 
he would a committee for any other purpose, and his committee does 
nothing but blunder. There must be a feeling for art—mere admira- 
tion won't do—people admire, andaffect to be struck with works of art, be- 
cause others affect the same thing. Just as an opera audience cries 
* Wonderful!’ at a performance of which it does not comprehend a syl- 
lable. The beauty of art must be inwardly felt—the mind in it must be 
read, interpreted. There is Raffaelle—he is at the head of painting 
every body says—his pictures it is safe to admire and applaud. Ask 
why Raffaelle is the prince of painters—they cannot tell you. Now an 
Italian amateur of the lowest order will explain all this, and more. A just 
taste for art is a cultivated taste ; there is no royal road to it, as too many 
think there is. I am sorry I cannot just now afford to buy the Lawrence 
collection. I have not 22,000/. in my banker's hands to spare. I have 
been spending money lately.” 

‘In improvements ?” 

“In planting. I have crowned Lansdown with a forest since you 
were there.” 

He seemed delighted with the change he had thus effected. 

“ With a forest ?” 

“With a forest—Birnam wood is come to Lansdown. The Bath 
people may call me a magician, Vathek, or the devil now, with some rea- 
son. The Bristol folks who travel the lower road, seeing trees upon 
Lansdown, where none appeared a few weeks before, rub their eyes—they 
cannot believe their own sight—how, can it be! You have seen my gar- 
dener, Vincent—almost as old as myself—equally uncomfortable if idle 
—he came to me and said, 
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“ « Now, sir, there is only one thing wanting to make your grounds 
perfect.’ 

“ ¢ You want a job, Vincent—what is it 7’ 

‘“« * Why you have no shade between the two gardens. The sun shines 
dreadfully hot there in summer—it should be planted, that you might walk 
in shade all the way up.’ 

«Nonsense, Vincent,’ said I; ‘ before trees can grow up there, where 
will you and I be?’ 

“ * Don't say that, sir,” said Vincent; ‘you can trust my word—you 
shall walk up there under the shade of your own trees in the spring— 
—next spring—every tree twelve feet high. If you, sir, dnd the 
money, I will find the trees. It is the first week in October, the time 
to set about it.’ 

“‘ Well, Vincent,-—I will find the money—get to work—get the trees.’ 

“ For many weeks I renewed my old habits. I was out with the work- 
people from morning till night, planting. There is nothing more for old 
Vincent to do, unhappily—he will die of ennui, You will be surprised 
at Lansdown forest when you come to Bath. Another year the trees 
will be all I can desire for shade. I shall have a woodland walk again 
—lI shall hear the spring songs of the birds there, on that hill, where 
there was only turf so lately. Are you fond of the Jark’s song—the 
warble as it mounts in the air ?—it is more delightful to me than the song 
of any other bird.” 

“There is a peculiar gleesomeness in the lark’s song. I have heard it 
too on the very spot under the ‘ soft blue sky,’ which you describe in one 
of your letters as mounting from among the herbage, that scented ‘ the 
air with the perfume of apricots,’ ” 

“It is the song of a glad innocent heart on a sunny day. I hear it on 
Lansdown with as much pleasure now as I ever didin my life. Nature 
never lets us tire—we never forget the love to our mother. Abroad or 
at home I always gave some time to solitude—in my early youth I dis- 
liked large companies—I could not think, it confused my ideas. In Portu- 
gal, France, Italy—you know the Alps—you feel them, or your book 
says wrong—lI enjoyed nature most alone. I was enrapt in rt! 
life with the country; vanity led me into the circles of fashion. 
lived in Switzerland among the Alps; at twenty-six, under a bitter do- 
mestic calamity, I found their solitudes soothe me as nothing else 
would—I have loved solitude more since. I had inexhaustible ani- 
mal spirits but they never prevented my stealing into temporary peace, 
beyond the dissipation in which I might be figuring—my letters on 
Portugal show that—you have read my running away from the gluttons 

of Batalha and their pampered dinners—what a ride I had that day. 
Messena and the French burned that superb monastery—it looks well as 
aruin I dare say. I should like to see it now—what a lesson it would 
be to the recollection of former pomps and vanities! Time takes all 
from us but his hard lessons. My poor dog is dead—my old companion. 
I 7 it before.” A ‘i : 

missed the dog—a spaniel, b and tan colour. I presume it 
was sent and buried <i the tower on Lansdown, where a little marble 
memorial lay ready to mark the spot, anticipating its interment. The 
kindness of Mr. Beckford to animals was murs § He spoke of Ma- 
gendie, the celebrated French surgeon, and of surgical experiments, with 
strong reprehension. 
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“To what extent the Almighty has carried the sense of feeling and 
consciousness in animals, our blind eyes cannot see—are we therefore to 
deny them the exercise of a common humanity ? who knows but they 
have souls as well as we—” was his argument. 

I carried him the lines on the picture of St. Catherine, after he had 
several times asked about them. He took up his pencil and began reading. 

** What works I have seen of Raffaelle’s !—what religion there is in his 
paintings! —go any distance out of your way to see pictures of that master 
—they breathe all they represent—there is an atmosphere of piety 
around them. His pencil was baptised in the fire of devotion, as that of 
no other mortal ever was.” 

* Which do you think his best work?” 

« The * Madonna del Spasimo’ at Madrid. I have mentioned it in my 
‘ Sketches’—it produced a more striking effect upon me than any other pic- 
ture I ever saw. One must become half-Catholic to enter fully into the 

lories of 'talian art—religion with us is a cold, reluctant duty. We ac- 

ected God, but fear to love him. We are afraid of any thing that 
fit our minds for devotion—we make religion a duty, not an affection— 
will when the formality of worship is over, we have done. The true 
spirit, superstition, devotion, whatever you will—was in the heart of the 
Italian artist—it oozed out at the end of his pencil, bathing his work in 
the beauty of holiness.” 

Mr. Beckford then went over the lines, suggesting two verbal altera- 
tions. There was a line 


Into a shapeless mass of quivering pain, 


“Good,” said he, “ of one broken on the wheel.” 
There was also a quotation from Milton, 
Dark with excessive bright. 
He began the passage of Milton in which the quotation is found, repeat- 
ing by heart twenty or thirty lines of the “ Paradise Lost.” 

“‘ How gloriously sublime he is—Michael Angelo and Raffaelle toge- 
ther.” 

In this skippish way, passing from subject to subject, he observed that 
he had ited upon the Duchess-dowager of Sutherland, an acquaintance 
of long standing—he had few left. 

“ Peel went out just as Il arrived. Sir Robert wants something to do, 
I suppose, to pass his time, now he is out of office. Whether > was 
trying to inoculate the duchess with his anti-ministerial feelings I do not 
know, but she seemed very apprehensive about property being endan- 
gered in the existing state of things. I told her I had no such alarm. 
There was no danger to be feared for property until the finances became 
deranged from the taxes not being sustainable—until the interest to meet 
the debts of George III. could not be provided. All who have any thing 
to lose must become discontented before property is in hazard, except 
in a temporary riot—there will be many warnings—every body now has 
some aw to lose. Iwas in France during the Revolution—that 
began with disorganized finances — Neckar would have arranged all, 
but the jealousies of party prevented—they turned out Neckar, and cut 
their own throats.” 

“ You knew his daughter, I presume?” | 

“ Before her marriage, in her father’s time. Did you know her when 
you were living in Paris?” 
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“T was introduced to her in Argyle-street here, in 1814 or 1815. I 
called the first time early, wishing to see her alone. Mademoiselle de 
Staél told me her mother was never up until two o'clock—it was then 
nearly three.” 

“That was her custom. I knew her at Coppet,a lovely place near Geneva, 
long, very long ago. She preferred the Chaussée d’ Antin—woman in her 
inclinations, she thought hke a man—wrote like a man—luxuriated in 
the stagnant vapours of a large capital, where she played the owl—she 
loved to display herself by andes She would have exchanged her 
fame for beauty—how womanish! Her figure was good—I remember 
her a —_ symmetrical young lady, who might have sat, as the Prin- 
cess Borghese did, to Canova, and made a respectable statue.” 

“She told Lord Boringdon, on his inviting her to his country house, 
in December, that she was engaged every day until the ninth of April— 
that she might avoid a country visit.” 

“Exactly, like her. Pray, do you know Hook, the novelist ?” 

I replied in the affirmative. 

‘ His plots are not very original, nor does he display much thought ; 
but he relates his stories wonderfully well, and introduces his miaor 
incidents with great judgment and effect. I could not get him out of 
my head yesterday. He brings a pa surveyor of a railroad to the 
owner of a pet house, telling him he is come to take bearings for a rail- 
road, which is to proceed right through his property. The alarm he 
causes is ludicrous and well-sustained. Such incidents seem to be his 
forte—they say he is an improvvisante ?” 

“ Like an Italian; with a rugged material in our language, rendering 
the task more difficult—his skill in that way is wonderful—he has his 
joke, good or bad, upon every thing.” 

“ A hazardous gift,” observed Mr. Beckford, “even at the convivial 
hour. Wits are great diners—dining much in company ruins health. 
When the stomach goes, the man dies—take care of dinners.” 

A volume of Saurin’s sermons was on the table—the name he pro- 
nounced Soree. Mr. Beckford preferred Saurin’s to all others. 

“To Massillon’s ?” I asked. 

“To all others, French or English—Massillon takes higher flights, 
he preached before crowned heads as he would do before ordinary 
people — the sermons of neither were like silken and scented dis- 

courses. I have had a correspondence with a dissenting minister, the 
Rev. Mr. Jay, upon the badness of the psalms and hymns used in worship, 
considered as poetical compositions. Some may think this a matter of 
no moment. One of the popes said it was blasphemous to submit the word 
of God to the rules of grammatical composition—God should have the best 
that can be offered in relation to his worship-—church and chapel make 
sad work of their psalmody.” 

He made no further mention of this subject, which must have been 
curiously treated if he had gone into it at length. He wrote poetry* with 





* The following beautiful lines, entitled “ A Prayer,” are proof of this. They 
were published in another work many years ago. 
Like the low murmur of the secret stream, 
Which through dark alders winds its shaded way, 
My suppliant voice is heard: ah, do not deem 
t on vain toys I throw my life away! 
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great excellence, his mind was eminently poetical — he had profound 
ideas upon the wisdom and goodness of the Supreme Being ; these he 
sometimes mingled with his enjoyments of picturesque nature, his love 
of which was intense, seeing all with a poet’s eyes—the wilder, the more 
attractive. 

“IT have sometimes felt unable to separate myself without great difli- 
culty from certain spots that fixed my attention, Night has found me in 
my noonday resting-place, too far sometimes from the halting-place of my 
attendants. Carriage, friends, servants, if with me, I have suffered to 
proceed, and feeling the inclination irresistible, have mounted an attend- 
ant’s horse, and rode, my heart exulting, into some romantic mountain 
gorge, got off, flung myself upon a bed of verdure on the banks of a spark- 
ling stream, and wished the moments I spent there, and the sensations I 
experienced, to be eternal—sensations with which, I suppose, the couple 
in Paradise filled their measure of happiness. ‘To me, nothing can 
surpass in attraction, a hillock in a vineyard at sunset—a peasant’s vineyard 
among the Appenines near a gushing stream of water. I can recall such 
a spot to my recollection at this moment where I fell into a reverie. I 
was roused by a great bird flapping his broad sail-like wings over my 
head—sounds are very distinctly heard from a great distance in mountain 
solitudes, where the air is rare and transparent. I looked up and was 
instantly reminded of the devil’s wings, so sail-like in expansion : 

Vali 
Che'n guisa ha pur di due gran vele aperte. 
The clothing of the Appenines has a thousand gradations of colour ; vege- 
tation rises to a great height. The hues of nature made the artists of Italy 
colourists.” 

“But the greatest colourists were of Venice, the least picturesque 
part of Italy—was it not so ?” 

“You have notseen Venice. Every tint beneath that sky is dipped in 
heaven. Nothing can surpass the gorgeous magnificence of the light 
there at certain times—the pallid green at night’s approach is peculiar. 
The sea is of intense azure, dotted with golden islets. If there are not 
vales and mountains, there is still an infinite diversity of colour. The 
eyes of a Venetian would call the sea at Dover pale blue, on our finest 
summer's day —hence we sometimes think the sky in Italian paintings 
too blue.” 

I was going into Staffordshire. Mr. Beckford desired me to see the 
woods of llam on the borders of Derby.* Had I seen the mountains of 
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In the recesses of the forest vale, 
On the wild mountain, on the verdant sod, 
Where the fresh breezes of the morn prevail, 
I wander lonely, communing with God. 


When the faint sickness of a wounded heart 
Creeps in cold shudderings through my sinking frame, 
I turn to Thee—that holy peace impart 
Which soothes the invokers of thy awful name! 
O all-pervading Spirit !—sacred beam! 
Parent of life and light! —Eternal Power! 
Grant me, though obvious clouds, one transient gleam 
Of Thy bright essence in my dying hour! 


* I did so, and found the scenery ut! we fine. Out of the way as that district is, 
it shows how little of home scenery escaped Mr. Beckford’s observation. 
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North Wales? I had sealed both Snowdon and Cader Idris—1 had 
clambered the Déle. There was no such panorama besides on earth 
as that of the Ddle—it was the finest thing mortal vision could com- 
prehend. That vast semicircle—the Ddle the centre—the whole Al 7 
the concave. The intervening field so vast and varied. He had never 
been able to discover the peak of Snowdon for clouds—he could live very 
comfortably at the foot of a Welsh mountain, in a cottage, with his books 
and the tnllehgende of a horse to range through the wild, craggy vallies. 
He wondered he had not gone from Fonthill to some of the mountain 
districts. 1 asked if the scenery of the rock of Lisbon was sublime. It 
was grandly beautiful. 

“You are not aware, perhaps, that I offered my services to the go- 
vernment, at a critical moment, as an envoy to the court of Lisbon. 
My acquaintance with the Prince Regent, and my intimacy with the Ma- 
rialva family, adapted me for such a post. It came to nothing; but I 
think I could have done the country some service. In the Marialva 
villa at Cintra, where I passed so many delightful hours, the celebrated 
convention was signed, for which Sir Arthur Wellesley then, was so much 
censured.” 

[ inquired about a family at Lisbon—the Torres family, one of whom 
went out archbishop to Rio, his nephew I had known at the time the 
court fled to the Brazils. The name was familiar to Mr. Beckford, but he 
did not know which of them was appointed subsequently to the archbi- 
shopric. I told him that I had heard the house at his quinta was standing, 
and some of the plate-glass still left in the windows, but that the plough 
worked up to the door of his deserted villa, over the ground where his 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, had luxuriously flourished. 

“ Likely enough,” he remarked ; “ but my friends are all dead—no 
matter—it is the course of destiny—you remember where I quote : 


neque harum, quas celis arborum 
Te preter invisus cupressos 
Ulla brevem dominum sequetur! 


This touching allusion is exemplified—the proud, rich, gifted man—the 
spoiled son of fortune—the eccentric and p rag i quitted his 
palace with an indifference worthy of antiquity, declaring he could ex- 
change it for a cottage without a pang, met Rie death as tranquilly as 
might be expected from his intellectual and reflective constitution. His 
temperance and activity prolonged his life to eighty-four in full posses- 
sion of his faculties—to the last busied in his customary manner. He 
was occupied with books even after his indisposition commenced—his 
wonderful vision gratified the love of art that age did not appear to di- 
minish—fortunate in the extent of his acquirements, his enjoyments were 
proportionably multiplied — fortunate in surviving detraction. He 
struggled manfully at first against the fever which carried him off, 
a from a cold caught after overwalking himself in the late chill 
easterly wind. When he saw that the struggle was vain, not before, 
and that the last of life was approaching, he wrote to his affectionate 
daughter in town, his last laconic note, “ Come—quick !—quick !” and 
expired a day or two after the duchess’s arrival, with perfect resignation 
so tranquilly that his passing moment was hardly perceptible. 
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Haud your hands—haud your hands—aneugh done—aneugh done !—the quar- 
rels no mortal.—Rop Roy. 





Occurrences at Bally-Sallagh—I Renew my Acquaintance with the Sub-Sheriff 
—The Duelling Experiences of Mr. Egan. 





Tue rout came. We were relieved by two unfortunates, with a half- 
company of “the king’s hard bargains.” The first sufferer was Captain 
Knowlton, a gentleman of the kid-skin school, who had seen service at 
Almack’s and the Opera, roughed it occasionally at Long’s, and held 
Poteeine to be poisonous as prussic acid. Well, he was not exactly the 
| man cut out for Bally-Sallagh. Nor was his “ ancient” better suited for 
that service. He had come from the Suffolk militia, when at the wrong 

side of thirty-five, had been fifteen years with our regiment, and still 
| was but atin up the list of the lieutenants. If free from gouty 
| visitations, he was certain of being in for a touch of sciataca, and these 
were unfavourable to the operations confined to dark nights, and a country 
which, in Irish parlance, would “ bog a snipe.” Had Captain Knowlton 
i possessed free will, a foot which he opined to be of exquisite proportion, 
should have never pressed a surface rougher than a Venetian carpet ; 
i while Lieutenant Bottomley would have abandoned the queen’s drawing- 
room itself for the luxurious repose which an easy hassock afforded to 
afflicted extremities. 

When a short but severe turn of duty had expired, and they re- 
turned to head-quarters, we were amply ) Mioscart- with their melancholy 
experiences—the captain having discovered that Gilbert’s boots were 
not impervious to bog-water—and Mr. Bottomley being strongly of 
opinion that he had got lumbago for life. 

The ordinary occurrences which interested the society of Bally-Sal- 
gt were not of that aristocratic character which are found in the 

mns of the Court Journal and Morning Post ; but two events, im- 
mediately before Captain Knowlton had bidden that pleasant abiding 
place (as he sincerely trusted) an eternal farewell, had caused a marvellous 


sensation. A coffin, fully ornamented with :s 


The scrolls that teach us to live and to die, 


had been found affixed to the proctor’s door, conveying u mute but sig- 
nificant intimation to the respected proprietor, that it was full time his 
house should be put in order. The other was the unexpected demise of 
the priest. The immediate services of Father Thady being required by 
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an old a “in articulo mortis,” on entering his bedroom, the priest himself 
was found ‘‘past praying for,” and dead as Julius Cesar. On inquiry, 
I learned, that from the period of the friendly visit of Shawn Cruchadore, 
Father Thady had never raised his head ; and although the most exten- 
sive researches were made by his afflicted relations in box and cupboard, 
thatch and chimney, the money realised had scarcely defrayed snuff and 
clandles for the wake. 

And yet that Father Thady had not left the Easter offerings at least be- 
hind him, was considered unaccountable. He had been observed, through a 
chink in the window-shutter, depositing the same in the leg of a Con- 
nemara stocking, but not a trace of either could be found. An expe- 
rienced thief, when he abstracts money, always throws the purse away ; 
but the plunderer of the defunct churchman differed in general practice 
from his brotherhood. The Easter offerings were gone,—and, me ipso 
teste, the Connemara stocking had accompanied them. 

Since I had left Bally-Sallagh, I had seen nothing of Mr. Egan. A 
family occurrence had rendered it necessary that I should obtain a two 
months leave, and it was only on the mased evening that I had re- 
turned. I walked into the town, oe when deeply musing on the in- 
telligence I had received from Captain’ Knowlton, who should I ob- 
serve riding up the street on a chesnut cob, fat and punchy as himself, 
but my quondam acquaintance—the sub-sheriff ! 

“Arrah! My dear friend, I’m delighted to see you !” exclaimed the 
law’s functionary. 

“ The pleasure is mutual, Mr. Egan,” I replied. 

“I have; heard men say as much,” returned Shawn Cruchadore, 
‘when they wished me at the devil. But I believe ye, as there’s no- 
thing in the office against ye at present—and how are ye ? Called twice 
at the batiash’qtdohsiek ye were away to bury an aunt—hope she 
died in the odour of sanctity, and left you enough to buy the step. 

‘She did remember me in her will, But talking of the departed, 
have you heard the news of Bally-Sallagh ?—and have you lately visited 
Father Thady ?” 

“T secured him against a second visit,” he replied. 

‘“ Inasmuch as the first one killed him,” I added, before he had finished 
the sentence. 

** And is he dead ?” asked Mr. Egan. 

I nodded an affirmative. ‘And what he did with the old stocking 
and its contents has added to the sorrow of his afflicted relatives. But 
have you no compunctions ?—no contrition for robbing the chureh ? 
—no fear of encountering the old gentleman some night og the high- 
way, to redemand a false levy—the Easter offerings Connemara 
stocking ?” 

“‘ None in the world,” retswned Mr. Egan. 

“Then you are a brave man.” ‘ 

“‘T never had that character before, then,” said the sub-sheriff. 

“What! you a soldier, and in an Irish militia regiment ?” 

“Just so. They were all fire-eaters, with a few exceptions; and every 
man inclined to quarrel, had a customer ready to take him up. I had 
the reputation of being shy—and therefore people who really wanted to 
fight, would never waste time upon me.” 


“What a comfort to belong to a fighting corps !” 
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“ All duellists but myself and a few others. I remember, when the 
regiment was disbanded, that in the distribution of the mess plate a dis- 
pute arose about a marrow-spoon, and the colonel and a junior lieute- 
nant fired three shots before it could be satisfactorily adjusted.” 

“ What a pleasant corps, and how lucky you were to escape these calls 
of honour.” 

“T was only once out,” returned Shawn C ruchadore. 

* Oh! you fought then ?” 

“Faith I took care not to fight—I merely went out as second—simply 
aided and abetted,—and no man ever called upon me afterwards.” 

“ Fatal meeting, I presume.” 

“ Quite the contrary. But I'll give you the particulars. There were 
few militia corps without an assortment of loose lads, but our regiment had 
more scamps than any in the kingdom—and all were small fry compared 
to two superlative scoundrels. To Tom D’Arcy, a word of truth never 
could be traced from the time he was a schoolboy; and Jack Daly had 
such a taste for plunder, that sooner than be idle, if he could not manage 
to rob a church, he would steal a pinafore off a child. Both were noto- 
rious cowards—and both would be bullies if they dared. We were 
heartily sick of the pair,—and all we wanted was a ne opportunity to 
give beth of them the road—and faith! that came at last. In playing 
‘blind hookey,’ each had endeavoured to cheat the other; the lie passed 
more currently than bank-notes on the occasion ; they squabbled down 
stairs, and finished with a couple of rounds in the barrack-yard—a 
beautiful example to the sergeant’s guard, who were lookers on at the 

te. 

“ Well, before I was up next morning, I heard the whole story of the 
rookawn (row) from my servant ; and before I had dressed myself for 
parade, who should drop in but Tom D’Arcy himself. He had a dark 
ring round his left eye, which told that he had lately been in trouble, 
and I remarked that he was pale as a ghost besides. 

“* What's wrong with you?’ says I, good-naturedly. “I can't say 
that your general appearance is much improved by that beauty spot. 
Troth ! I would recommend you to get a leech or two from the doctor be- 
fore you show up on parade.’ 

“Well, he began a cock-and-bull story, all to prove that he was 
honest as the sun, and that, compared with Jack Daly, Balf the robber, 
was a gentleman. 

“<T suppose, however,’ said he, with a sigh, ‘that it will be expected 
by the regiment that I'll call him out.’ 

“ * Oh, indeed, there can be no difference about that,’ I answered. 

“* Then, Jack, ma vourneein,* you'll be my friend, won't ye !’ 

“Egad! I didn’t like that. I was dying to get the scoundrel shot— 
but I would rather have been a looker on than a principal. Well, I was 
hemming and hawing before I gave an answer, when a knock comes to 
the door, and in walks the adjutant. Tom's face grew paler—all but the 
eye. 

“*Mr. D'Arcy, I am directed by the colonel to place you in arrest. 
Go to your quarters, and send your sword to the orderly room.’ 








* An Irish term of endearment. 
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“He pointed to the door. Tom took the hint, and made himself 
scarce. 

“* Now, Egan,’ says the adjutant, ‘the colonel wants ye gurpy sh 
Don’t mind sash or sword, for the business is particular,’ and off he 
went, 

“‘T found the colonel alone. 

““* Jack,’ says he, ‘D'’Arey has been with ye—I know the business, 
and you must go out with him.’ 

“ T looked rather grave—told the colonel I would be anxious to oblige 
him—but D’Arcy's was not a quarrel that as a man of honour I could 
engage in. The colonel looked at me with a smile. 

“* Arrah! bedershin!’ says he. ‘You and honour may be married 
when you please—there’s no relationship between ye, and nobody will 
forbid the bans. Have done, Jack—Tiggum tignu Teigeeine.’* 

“¢If you wish me to go out, I suppose I must—but if any thing oc- 
curs—if D’Arey’s shot—’ 

“‘* Why,’ interrupted the colonel ‘in that case ye'll get the thanks of 
the regiment; and if you could ome to have Daly left quivering on 
a daisy also, you'll be voted a piece of plate as sure as my name's Hec- 
tor O'Donnel,” 

“* Well, I'll do what I can for the good of the service,’ says I. 

‘“‘ <7 hear the other scoundrel has searched the barracks for a second, 
and none of the lads will take him in hand. [If all fail, I'll provide him 
with the quarter-master. In his last half-yearly account, there’s a mis- 
take or two against the regiment that would smash him, and he'll not 
refuse any trifle I require.’ 

«But they are both under arrest, and you would not let them fight 
in the barracks, I suppose ?” 

“«¢Troth! rather than disappoint them, I would let them settle the 
matter in the turf-yard—God be with the time when men could have 
the use of the barrack-yard, and the surgeon, too if they required it. 
It’s thirty years ago—I was a boy, and junior ensign in the 53rd— 
old Colonel Burnes had the regiment—stiff as a spontoon—they call 
me a tight hand—I couldn’t hold a candle to him—and he was brave as 
a game cock. Well, we were quartered in Tralee—the great election of 
’86 came on—party ran high—the votes were pretty equal—on both 
sides there were fire-eaters enough—and as the contest became more 
doubtful, duels increased, and there were fights every day. At last, a 
MacGillicuddy of the Reeks, ran against a lennerhasset on the court- 
house steps—some said by accident, and others by design—a own ta 
given as accepted on the spot—friends and pistols were easily 
but the difficulty was as to where the gentleman could fight peaceably 
and undisturbed, as the mobs on both sides were uncontrollable. Some 
one proposed the barrack-yard, and an application made to Colonel 
Burnes was instantly complied with. They rp ee with closed gates, 
and the regiment looking on. An exchange of s slight hit — 
some blood—no damage—shake hands—wound dressed—lunch in the 
mess-room—every thing gentlemanly and quiet—some comfort fighting 





* A figurative phrase, meaning, “ we understand each other.” Literally, “ Tim 
understands Teady.” 
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that way. But now for D'Arcy. The first thing to do, is to get the 
thing on—the next, to get it over.’ 

“ «Very well,’ replied I, ‘I'll do it to oblige you.’ 

“ ¢ As their names are posted in the sentry-box, they could not pass 
that.way out of barracks, bet there’s the key of the ado- wicket leadin 
into the park—you can smuggle them out—and I'll take care nobody 


shall see you.’ 
“ T took the key and was lea,ing the room, when the colonel called 


me back. 

“ «One word, Jack—I have enough against Daly to break him—and 
if you can get D’Arcy shot, it will save a second court-martial in the 
regiment, and look all the better. When ye mark the ground, take 
short steps, and stick the devils as close together as you can—and 
if the sun’s in your friend’s eyes—why don’t lose time by objecting to it.’ 

“I gave an assenting nod—but as I returned to my quarters, and 
began to remember the colonel’s directions, I thought to myself it was 
very like murder we had been planning.” 

To this observation I gave a hearty assent, and the sub-sheriff thus 


continued : 

“ Well, I took the message--followed Daly to the inn—for after 
trying every body in barracks, he had taken a twist through the town, 
and divil a one, good nor bad, would have any thing to say to him. 
When I found him regularly bothered, I was for instant satisfaction—but 
in five minutes afterwards my courage underwent a change. 

“ While I was hectoring as if I would have fought myself, up drove a 
shandradan,* and who should step out but Dan Kellett, of Mount Dur- 
neeine, the biggest villain at the time unhanged—but, glory to the 
Virgin! he had his neck stretched afterwards, when the French surren- 
dered at Ballanamuck. 

“ Mr. Kellett was a broth of a boy, as they call it in this country. 
He generally spent two or three months of the year in Mount Dur- 
neeine, and the remainder in the county jail—sometimes, under suspicion 
of debt, but more commonly, for assault and battery. He would ride 
twenty miles to see a man hanged, and fifty to be present at a duel. 
He used to bless God, that no quarrel in which he ever was engaged had 
been amicably arranged ; and, although in general matters no body would 
believe him upon oath, in this case was his assertion cndotbied. He 
was returning home after a probation of a twelvemonth in “the stone 
jug,” for half-murdering a coroner who had endeavoured to arrest him, 
and great was Mr. Daly’s delight when he recognised his old and re- 
spectable acquaintance, who appeared in the very nick of time. 

“ These worthies retired a few paces, and I could perceive from the 
action employed by both, that Mr. Daly was detailing his affair with 
D'Arcy, requesting Mr. Kellett’s friendly offices, and receiving a very 
gracious consent. Of all the lads in Galway, this same Mr. Kellett was 
the last man against whom I would have been pitted if I could have 
helped it, and from the bottom of my heart I wished him in Roscommon 
jail, or at the devil—and I would have obliged him with free choice of 
either—but the jump was made, and I was beautifully in for it. 





* A Shandradan—anglice, an ill-appointed carriage. 
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«Mr. Egan,’ said the owner of Mount Durneeine, as he approached 
me, and rubbed his fingers through whiskers a foot long, and of a fier 
red, that made them more alarming, ‘I have heard a sketch of this 
affair, and we'll have great pleasure in giving satisfaction—sooner a thing 
comes off the better—and, as I'm in a hurry home—we'll be waiting for 
‘ou behind the pound in half an hour. My friend tells me ye were in 
a hell of a hurry—so, of course ye'r re to come to the scratch. 
Hand me the tool-chest.’ The driver took a pistol-case out of the 
shandradan. ‘ And now I'll just step in to rince the cobwebs out of my 
throat, and be ready for you in a jiffy.’ 

“I returned to the barracks, and, upon my conscience! my reflections 
were any thing but pleasant. I was up to the neck in trouble, and no 
way to get out of it—and I consigned D'Arcy, Daly, Kellett, and the 
colonel to the devil in one batch. That infernal villain, fresh from 
Roscommon jail, where he was obliged, against his inclination, to be 
peaceable, no doubt was dying for an opportunity to make up lost time. 
As if the scoundrel was not dangerous enough, he had gone in to prime 

himself with whiskey—and if I coughed or looked crooked, it would 
be ‘ Mr. Egan, I'll trouble ye for satisfaction—no time like the pre- 
sent.’ | 
“¢Arrah! Jack,’ says I, spakin’ to myself, ‘ye have made a Judy 
Fitzsummon’s mother of yerself this blessed mornin’—ye common om- 
madawn, what had you to do with affairs of honour?” 

“ When I mentioned Kellett’s name to D'Arey, I thought he would 
have fainted. 

“ © Oh, Jack,’ says he, ‘there will be murder.’ 

“‘¢ Arrah! the devil a truer word ever ye uttered,’ said I. 

“D’Arey looked pale as a table-cloth—for if there was a spark of 
courage in him before, the very name of Kellett had frightened it 
away. 

“ «What's to be done ?” says he. 

“ «Would ye have any objection to make an apology?’ says I. 

“ «How could that be?’ he asked. 

“I saw he was dying to do it all the time. ‘ Ye know I was kicked.’ 

“¢ Faith! and,’ says I, ‘ye’ll be shot into the bargain, if ye have any 
luck at all.’ 

“ Well, time was short—and D’Arcy consented. Off we set for the 
pound, taking the pistols with us for form sake, but fully determined 
that no powder should be burned—and when we reached the 
there were Daly and_ his coadjutor waiting to receive us. Just as I had 
expected, Kellett had five inches of whiskey in him, and was ready for 
war; and swaggering over to me with his nose in the air, and his eye- 
brows drawn together, 

“<«T presume,’ said he, ‘there’s nothing to~be done, but step the 
ground and load the marking-irons.’ 

“¢ An ample apology,’ says I, ‘may save that trouble.’ 

“ «An apology,’ says he. ‘Arrah! young man—what a gomi 
ye must be—an apology! and powder not squibbed—don't ye wish 
may get one? After a couple of shots maybe I might talk to ye on 

subject.” 

©The ruffian had totally mistaken me, and thought that I had come 
to demand, what I was quite ready to offer him. 
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“ *T am prepared,’ says I, ‘ to—’ 

“*T know you are, and so are we.’ 

“ And you would have thought he would have snapped the head off 
me. Well, before I could get further, fortune stood to us like a brick, 
and when I thought our disgrace was certain, we came off with flying 
colours. 

“ At that time, you must know that, in Connaught, for one man that 
would go to mass, three would go to see a duel—and there were five 
hund of the townspeople collected. The better class paid a penny 
to the keeper, and got a seat on the pound-wall,—whilethe tag-rag were 
gathered round us. At this moment, half-a-dozen_ stout follows each 
with a doulteeire* in his fist that would have felled’an ox, pushed fair and 
asy through the crowd, and jumped suddenly on Mr, Kellett as a cat 
would on a canary. 

“«What do ye mane, ye scoundrels,” says he, half choked between 
passion and the pressure of their knuckles, 

““* Mane, ye infernal thief?’ exclaimed a little black-a-vised man, 
popping up at Kellett’s elbow, ‘1 mane that you are under the screw, 
and before the sun sets that yell be able to tell whether there's better 
accommodation in Trim jail than in Roscommon.’ 

*‘ Arrah! who do ye suppose the wee man was ? Divil another than the 
coroner whom Kellett had Nhalf-kilt the year before. Ile knew the day 
that Kellett would get out, and thinking the scoundrel had been too com- 
fortable in Roscommon, he was ready waiting for him in Meath. Well, 
seeing how fortune had saved us, I turned round to D'Arcy, who was 
pale as cambric handkerchief, ‘ Arrah! bad luck to ye,’ says I, ‘look 
bould as a lion, yu’r safe for this time,’ and I steps forward to the eoroner 
and his followers. 

“«* May I inquire the cause of this interruption ?’ I said, with a flourish 
of the head. 

“ «Suspicion of debt,’ replied the little black-a-vised man, ‘ and here’s 
my authority,’ pulling out a foot of parchment. 

“* * Really—it’s particularly unpleasant,’—I observed, ‘ could you oblige 
him with an hour? When our friends had settled a small previous ac- 
count, from some impertinent remarks made by Mr. Kellett on the 
ground, I intended to have a couple of shots at him before we parted.’ 

*«T tell you what,’ said the coroner, ‘if half a minute ea, save him 
from the gallows the villain should not have the quarter, and here comes 
the chaise.’ 

«Tf the debt was moderate—rather than be disappointed I would pay 
it myself,’ I observed carelessly. 

“* Blood and turf! isn’t that a sportin offer,’ exclaimed the mob, ‘ isn’t 
his honour raal game.’ 

“D'Arcy heard my overture, and thunderstruck came up and whis- 
pered in my ear, ‘Are yemad? The devil might tempt the coroner to 
take ye at your word.’ 

«Don’t be uneasy,’ says I in return, ‘If thirty shillings would set 
him loose, I wouldn't go further than a pound.’ 

“* The debt, sir,” said the little dark man, ‘is three hundred and 
eighty seven pounds fourteen and three pence, with caption fees and—’ 

“* Ye may stop where ye are,’ I replied. ‘ Mr. Kellett, ye may bless 


* A heavy stick. 
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God for your deliverance, or in half an hour ye would have been quiver- 
ing on a daisy,’ I said, addressing the prisoner, whom they were hurry- 
ing to the carriage.’ 

“«The moment I am at liberty, Mr. Egan, you shall hear from me.’ 

«« Ah then, Mr. Egan,’ added the coroner, ‘in the mean time I would 
advise you to keep your hand in practice. If three hundred and eighty 
seven pence, instead of pounds, would get the scoundrel out of quod, he 
couldn't manage to raise the money. Mount Durneeine, as he calls a 
roofless house and a hundred acres of brown heather, would never have 
sold for a thousand pounds, and it’s mortgaged for more than three. Devil 
a thing will set him at large but a general jail delivery. Have you any 
commands for Trim ?” 

“«This is too bad,’ said’ I, addressing the mob who were collected, 
‘to have my feelings wounded, and not receive satisfaction on the spot. 
Well, I have come to a resolution, and nobody will make me break it. 
By this book,’ and I kissed the handle of the pistol—which by the bye I had 
never ventured to touch until I saw Kellett gripped by the coroner—* I'll 
never be second after this to man, woman, or child—and let nobody ask 
me!’ 

«¢ Ah then, ye’r honour, but we’r sorry for yur disappointment,’ said 
one scoundrel od came to see me shot. 

«The devil a too late is it yet to rescue Kellett and have the fight,’ 
exclaimed another. 

“ ¢ Be gosstotay! and ye're right, Philibeen. If we cut quick across 
the fields we'll catch the shay at the cross-road.’ 

«‘¢ Oh! murder,’ whispered D’Arcy, ‘the villains will never let us re- 
turn home without blood.’ 

«They'll see none of ours,’ I replied, ‘so don’t be uneasy. Gentle- 
men,’ said I, ‘I’m eternally obliged to Pg as ye might get into trouble, 
I'll bear my disappointment, and suffer in silence like a man.’ 

“«Arrah!’ observed a fourth, ‘isn’t his honour a considrit gintle- 
man! Be all that’s beautiful! we'll chair him home.’ 

“This was too much for modesty like mine to stand, and I protested 
against it; but ye might as well have attempted to keep out the tide with 
a pitchfork. Seven or eight ruffians, strong enough to lift the mail 
coach, shouldered me in a moment, Away we went—tag-rag and bob- - 
tail—three hundred after us—and as we traversed the town every idler 
joined the procession. The sentry heard the uproar—called out that the 
general was come unexpectedly—and the sergeant turned out the 
guard. 

“« « What is all this?’ inquired Colonel O’Donnel at the adjutant. 

‘“‘¢ Either the French have landed, or both the scoundrels are shot. 
But no,—Saint Andrew !—*is it possible ? exclaimed the little Seotch- 
man, as I made my entrance in state. 

“Tn another minute I was in the presence of the colonel. ‘ Now what 
the devil is this all about ?” he exclaimed. ‘ You sneaked out of the side 
wicket like a cur with a kettle tied to him, and you return through the 
grand gate like a regular conqueror.’ 

“oe The mob are always ‘bloodthirsty,’ says I, ‘and seeing me bent 
upon murder, they paid me the compliment you saw.’ 

“* Humph! granted the colonel ; ‘ but, Sack, make me happy before 
you go farther, by telling me there’s one of the scoundrels on the daisy.’ 
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“*¢ Arrah! the devil aone of them. I tried my best to get both shot ; 
and when it failed me, I challenged Kellett, out of pure disappointment.’ 

“* Vou challenge Kellett !’ he roared. 

“*Troth! colonel. It’s a weakness, and I can’t help it. I never see a 
pistot half-a-yard long, and a fire-eater at the end of it, but I lose all 
control over my temper and become desperate. If that blackguard, the 
coroner, hadn't carried off Kellett by main force, before this time I would 
have been enabled to read the Dublin Evening Post through his 
carcase.’ 

“ The little adjutant left the room, and the colonel fixed his eyes upon 
me like a pointer at a partridge. ‘Jack! says he, ‘by every thing that’s 
amiable—ye'r the biggest villain at this moment unhanged. You fight a 
fellow that wouldn’t wait for morning to go out, but finished Bob Hardy- 
man by candlelight in the gateway of the Red Cow. Oh! mona-sin- 
diaoul ! if your -impudence doesn’t bang Bannagher, out and out.’ 

“ Well, there was no use in trying it on the colonel, and so I told him 
the whole story. 

“ «Pon my soul,’ says I, ‘I little fancied when I slipped out of the 
side gate with a heavy heart, that I would get back without being kicked 
off the ground by Kellett, and pelted into the barrack by the mob. But 
luck’s every thing—and as I have got a fighting character by mere acci- 
dent, I hope 1 ye I" just leave matters as they stand.’ 

‘ Ah then,’ says he, ‘I'll not rob you of your laurels.’ 

“*PFaith! and if ye don't,’ says I, ‘I'll take care that nobody will. 
The man who finds me upon the field of glory, a second time, will rise 
early in the morning—for if I hear that there will be a duel in Galway, I'll 
slip into Roscommon the night before, and sleep snug and warm with the 
Shannon between us.’ 

“Upon my honour, Mr. Egan,” I remarked, “no man earned ‘the 
bubble reputation’ more cheaply than yourself. 

* And do ye suppose,” inquired the sub-sheriff, “that I am the only 
coward who has humbugged the world, and passed current as a despe- 
rado? Ah, my dear sir, if half the swaggerers ye meet with were ex- 
amined, ye would find an ass’s hide lurking beneath their lion’s skin. 
Believe me, Captain, Shawn Cruchadore is not the only | man in Con- 
naught who has an antipathy to gunpowder and cold iron.’ 

“ But touching Messrs. Daly and D’Arey,—what was the result?” 

“Oh, the scoundrels—we A shot of both. Daly was cashiered by 
sentence of court-martial, allt he other fellow resigned. D’Arcy turned 
rebel and was transported—and poteeine sent Daly to the other world in 
double = But who does that young woman want? You or me, 
captain 
“ You, of course ; ‘none but the brave deserve the fair.’ ” 

“Ah, then, I suppose that’s the reason that none of them would listen 
to me when I was on the look out for an heiressin my youth. My pretty 
girl, what’s your business with me ?” 

But the business that the pretty girl had with the sub-sheriff must 
sell’ a" ielieh ‘wedlle “véahin, aah until the first day of the ensuing 


month. 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Cuap. V. 


‘“Anp here we are then! actually in Paris! and in a very tolerabl 
decent-looking hotel too,” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts, looking round wit 
great complacency upon the mirrors, alabaster, and ormolu, which adorned 
the room. “ And I must say that from first to last I do think I have 
managed better than most people could have done. Here we are all just 
as gay and as fresh as the morning we set out, without a single packet 
stolen or lost, and without one disagreeable accident, excepting, indeed, 
the absurd whim of that fool, Stephen, taking it into his head that he 
must go home again because he could not get porter. That’s the only 
disagreeable thing that has happened to us, isn’t it ?” 

“ And I don’t call that disagreeable at all, my dear,” replied her hus- 
band. ‘ Depend upon it we shall do very well without him. And you 
have brought us to a very beautiful room, that is certain, Mrs. Roberts. 
And now, my dear, what are we to do next ?” 

“ The first thing that I shall do will be to change my dress, and take 
a walk in these lovely Tuileries gardens,” said the young Mr. Roberts. 

“Yes, my dearest Edward! Those are the far-famed gardens of the 
Tuileries; I give you great credit for recognising them so immediately. 
You are your mother’s own son, Edward,” said Mrs. Roberts, giving 
him a maternal tap upon the cheek. 

“ Why should not we go too, mamma ?” demanded her eldest daugh- 
ter. ‘The day is so very lovely that it would be ashame to lose it.” 

“IT delight in your eagerness, my dear love, to enjoy the ones 
scenes to which I have brought you ; for even the day is as much Frene 
as the Tuileries themselves. I knew very well what I was about, didn’t 
1? Butasto our all setting off to show ourselves in the gardens of the 
Tuileries before we have bought a single thing, or even — what 
we have brought with us, I can’t say that I think it a ¢ lan at all. 
If we had Stephen with us, indeed, to walk behind you, it would not sig- 
nify so much ; but if I were Edward, I positively would not take you out 
in your travelling bonnets; they were very pretty when you set out, 
but they are a good deal the worse for the wear, I can a 

‘Then what are we to do first, my dear ?” demanded Mr. Roberts, a 
little fretfully. This isa very gay looking room to be sure, and it has 
got a very pretty look-out ; but that’s no reason why we should sit up 
here all day with our hands age 4% : is tei 4 

“If you begin to grumble, Mr. Roberts, I give ing 

ther. It is ne bad, exerting myself as I do for you all, that I be 

reproached so very bitterly because the things can’t be unpacked the very 

moment we arrive! I must see the master or mistress of the house. 

Perhaps it will be better to see both of them, and when I ha 

them all particulars cermnans (ho oat of their rooms by the month, or 

perhaps by the year, I pe ate te See. Paw will be better to 
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remain here, or immediately seek for private lodgings. Ring the bell, 
Mr. Roberts, if you please. Every thing is so excessively cheap in 
France, that I dare say we shall find that we can very well afford to live 
at this comfortable hotel, if we like it.” 

“Do make haste about it, then, mamma!” exclaimed Miss Agatha, 
with a good deal of vivacity, “it is really too dull sitting here and doing 
nothing.” 

“You are such a dear lively creature, Agatha, that I always excuse 
your being a little impatient. Ring the bell, Mr. Roberts, can't you ?” 

“I have rang it, my dear,” replied her admirable partner, merely 
raising his brows a little as she raised her voice. 

“ Then ring again, sir, if you please.” 

He did so, and after the interval of, what appeared to the impatient 
party, many minutes, a waiter answered the summons. ‘“ Vous étes une 
servante, i crois ?” said Mrs. Roberts, interrogatively—“ seulement une 
servante ?” 

Itis very rarely indeed that a French man or a French woman either 
is seen to laugh at the blunders made by foreigners when attempting to 
speak their language ; however much their pretty idiom, of which they ‘are 
justly proud, may be spoken “*@ la vache espagnole,” they contrive 
with admirable politeness, and most extraordinary command of muscle, 
to give no indication whatever of the amusement occasioned thereby. But 
the unfortunate waiter now addressed by Mrs. Roberts was not proof 
against this attack upon his dignity of sex, and in spite of all his efforts, 
he shewed his teeth from ear to ear as he answered, “ Pardon, madame, 
je suis un garcon.” 

* What does the idiot mean ?” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts, with great in- 
dignation. ‘A boy indeed! Great fool! J’ai besoin de votre maitre, 
et de votre maitresse. Dizez 4 eux de monter l’escalier 4 me parler.” 

“ Oui, madame,” said the man, hurrying out of the room with less 
command of feature than is usually found in persons of his class and 
country, and which, if displayed before his suiborend would have very 
properly ensured his instant dismissal, as proving him utterly unfit for 
the situation of waiter at an hotel deriving its principal emoluments from 
the reception of English travellers. The mission with which he was 
charged was so far successful that it brought the mistress of the mansion 
to the presence of Mrs. Roberts. We will not follow the dialogue which 
ensued through all its verbal niceties ; it is sufficient to say, that by the 
help of Miss Agatha it at length became evident to her mamma that 
their present gay abode must be exchanged for one ee less 
costly, and that the sooner the movement was made the better chance 
there would be of her finding herself able to keep her often pledged po 
mise, of living in an elegant style without running the slightest risk of 
exceeding their income. She dismissed the elegant landlady, therefore, 
with a very magnificent sort of nod, and the words “Je veux penseray, 
madame, a tout cela.” 

Mrs. Roberts would not have confessed the fact for much, but the truth 
is, that for a few moments she felt considerably at a loss as to what she ought 
to do next. To have asked the opinion of a husband would have been 


a sort of domestic innovation exceedingly unpalatable, and perhaps dan- 
gerous ; but, after a little reflection, she very cleverly hit upon a tonie'of 
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general consultation which, without the slightest dagrarations gave her 
the amiable appearance of wishing to please every body.  ‘‘ Now then,” 
she said, with a gay and good-humoured smile, “ now then let us put it 
to the vote. What are we to do next in order to settle ourselves perma- 
nently in the most agreeable manner? _I am quite ready to hear eve 
body’s opinion ; only observing, before any of you begin to speak, that 
will not consent to stay here beyond one night. I ta pretty 
quick in finding out people’s characters, and I will venture to say that 
the woman who has just left the room is one of the most audacious and 
unprincipled cheats that ever trod the earth. I kept my temper with her, 
as you all saw, never once telling her that 1 would see i and her house, 
and all the finery in it, buried in the bottomless pit, rather than stay in 
it. I certainly was very angry, because I so well know that the terms 
she asked were not only very high and very unreasonable, but totally out 
of the common way ; and that it was only because she saw something 
about us which made her conclude we were people of consequence, that 
she did so. Now then, give me all your opinions, what must we do 
next ?”’ 

No one seemed in haste to answer the question so condescendingly 
put, but after the pause of a minute or two both the young ladies in 
at the same moment, the eldest saying, “I am sure I don’t know,” and 
the youngest “I am sure I can’t tell.” The father of the family took 
still longer to reflect before he spoke, but then there was something like a 
valuable hint in what he said. ‘“ I wonder, my dear, if there are any such 
things as advertisements in Paris ?” were the words he slowly and rather 
timidly uttered, by no means certain that he should not be chided for an 
absurdity. 

‘Certainly, my dear, there are advertisements, you may be very sure 
of that, but the worst of it is, you see, that we do not exactly know 
where to look for them. But where there is a will, you know, there is 
always a way,” and Mrs. Roberts again rang the bell. 1t was now an older 
man who answered it, and one who probably thought himself proof against 
any French the lady could speak, but although his gravity was in ne degree 
endangered, even this experienced personage felt puzzled when she said, 
“‘ Avez vous aucun papier de nouvelles dans la maison ?” 

Journal, mainma,” whispered Agatha. 

“ Nonsense, child ! how can you fancy such a fellow as this keeps a 
journal? Or, if he did, what ss I want with it?” said her mother 
sharply. But, luckily for the business in hand, the quick Frevcman had 
caught the word, and before Mrs. Roberts ceased ing he had left the 
room. His return was almost as rapid as his exit, and, greatly to the 
satisfaction of the party he brought several newspapers in his hand. 
Though unconscious of the value of the universal compendiu:n which she 
seized upon, Mrs. Roberts instantly took ion of Gatignani, the 
English title at once attracting her eye, civilly pushing across the table to 
her husband half-a-dozen French papers, unmindfal of, or indifferent to, 
the fact that he could not read them. There was equal cleverness in the 
rapidity with which, at a glance, Mrs. Roberts perceived the invaluable 
nature of the publication she held in her hand, and in the manner with 
a she concealed her joy at the discovery under the semblance of in- 

ifference. 


“ After all, my dear, I think the best thing we can do will be to set off, 
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just in our travelling dresses as we are, and look at some odgings ” and 
as she spoke she rolled up the precious paper and put it into her bag. 

« Just let me have a look at that newspaper first, my dear,” said Mr. 
Roberts ; “an English paper will be quite a treat.” 

‘You can’t stay to read papers now, Mr. Roberts. I tell you we shall 
be ruined if we stay in this horribly cheating house, and if you will just 
trust to me, Ill answer for it I will find out some lodgings that will do for 
us before night.” 

Mr. Roberts must have been a much less wise man than he really was 
had he attempted any remonstrance. He knew his place better, and im- 
mediately answered, “ I am quite ready, my dear.” 

“Come then, girls! I suppose you will Tike to come too? Let us go 
and put our bonnets on.” While thus employed in the sanctuary of her 
own apartment it occurred to Mrs. Roberts that it would be impossible 
for her without a guide to find out the different streets referred to in the 
advertisements, and taking the Galignani from her bag she took her 
eldest daughter so far into her confidence as to point out the advertise- 
ments, and to say—‘“ how in the world are we to find out all these streets, 
Agatha ?” 

“If I were you, mamma, I would take a hackney-coach,” replied the 
young lady. 

“ Certainly, I will take a hackney-coach,” replied her mother, “if,” 
she added with a little embarrassment, ‘‘ if there are any.” 

“Oh! there are lots, mamma!” exclaimed both her daughters at once. 
“ That was one that brought us from the diligence. Did you not see the 
number ?” said Maria. 

Thus reminded, Mrs. Roberts, who at that time did certainly feel a 
little overpowered by all she had undertaken, recovered her composure, 
and wisely resigning the paper to Agatha, for the purpose of studying the 
names of the streets, she ordered a coach to be called, which was done 
as readily by the well initiated waiter as if she had asked for a fiacre 
instead of a “‘ voiture avec un numéro.” 

Miss Agatha pronounced the names of the various streets and the 
numbers of various houses very distinctly, and the coachman obeyed the 
orders given with such celerity, that in the course of about two hours 
they had seen no less than eight sets of apartments, among which one 
was selected as being in all ects likely to suit them. The bargain 
for one month certain was ily made, and the party drove back to 
their hotel in high spirits, and with the comfortable persuasion that all 
their difficulties were over. 

“Pay the coachman, my dear,” said Mrs. Roberts, addressing her 
husband. 

“ Ask him how much, Agatha,” said that obedient functionary, ad- 
dressing in his turn his accomplished eldest daughter ; and “ qu’est qu'il 
y 2 a payer?” demanded the young lady of the coacher. 

The man put himself in the attitude of one who has a calculation to 
make, tucking his whip under his left arm, and extending the fingers of 
his left hand, while with the fore-finger of the right he began to mutter 
the name of a street over each extended finger. But these, though he 
included the thumb, were not sufficient for his purpose, and he therefore 
shifted his whip and recommenced the same process, only reversing’ the 
order of his hands; and having thus reached the fourth finger of his 
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right-hand, he made a French bow, and said with a French smile, 


“ Treize francs et demi, mademoiselle, et puis, le petit pour boire.” 

Agatha translated the man's words very faithfully for the benefit of 
her papa, adding, however, that she thought it extravagantly dear. 

‘Dear !” repeated her comely parent, his florid complexion deepening 
to crimson—“ dear! it is the most audacious imposition that ever was 
attempted. Mrs. Roberts, my dear, step back for a minute,” he added, 
raising his voice so as to overtake his retreating lady. “ For 
sake just tell me what Iamtodo? This fellow here asks thirteen francs 
and a half, and something over for drink, though we have not been gone 
from this door above two hours by my watch at the very utmost.” 

“ Asks, Mr. Roberts! How can you be so silly? What does it sig- 
nify what he asks? Of course we know that the French are the greatest 
rogues upon earth. You will just pay him the proper fare, if you please, 
and not a farthing more. Something for drink indeed! Who ever 
heard an English hackney-coachman ask for such a thing? Yet these 
fellows are called sober, and ours the contrary! Pay him his fare, Mr. 


Roberts, I tell you, and no more.” 
“ But how am I to know, my dear, what his fare is?” demanded her 


husband. 

“Good gracious! Can't you ask the people of the house?” 

By the help of Agatha this was done ; and the waiter she applied to, 
after exchanging a few words with the coachman, assured her that he was 
asking no more than his due. ‘The anger and indignation of Mrs. Ro- 
berts were far too great to permit her making any inquiries respectin 
the nature of the charge, beyond the fact of its amount, and as x we h 
twice in her life resisted with success an exorbitant charge from a Lon- 
don hackney-coachman, she instantly determined to try her skill in the 
same manner in Paris. Neither the coachman nor the waiter, whose 
judgment in the cause she had so vehemently rejected, appeared at all 
averse to her having recourse to legal authority to settle the matter, but 
on the contrary, as soon as they became aware that such was her wish, 
they afforded all the information necessary for immediately making the 
application she desired. The process by which the question was decided 
was a very summary one, consisting of a question on her or rather 
on that of her daughter, and an answer on that of the magistrate to 
whom she had applied. Nothing could be more explicit than this answer, 
which assured her that the charge made was perfectly correct,—as, ae- 
cording to her own admission, conveyed by the lips of her fair daughter, 
she had been driven to eight different houses, where she had s and 
finally to the hotel from whence she had set out. Nothing exceed 
the explicitness of this sentence, unless it were the politeness with which it 
was pronounced. ‘The magistrate obligingly took the trouble of maki 
the calculation of nine times thirty sous for her satisfaction, and 


5 


told her that the petit pour boire was a matter of custom, but not of 
right, and that she might, if she choose it, refuse to give it. He then 


very good-naturedly proceeded to point out to the ladies the bl 
they had made in not taking the ‘ts “a Uheure,” as, wi “— 
caution, every stoppage may be ly reckoned a separate 

this, though with studious avi addressed to both ladies, was 
stood only by the younger one, Roberts listening with ears whi 
helped her but little, but with eyes that flashed unmitigated indignation 
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on the speaker ; and when he ceased, or rather before, she burst forth 
with the expression of feelings she could no longer control, exclaiming, 
“Vous étes, une, et tout, de voleurs, et rascals, monsieur, et soyes sure 
que je disais tout cela a tout la monde.” 

Miss Agatha, notwithstanding that she fully shared the family re- 
verence for her mother’s powers as a woman of business, was a 
deal shocked at this attack upon a gentleman who had comported himself 
with so much politeness, and she ventured to pronounce a gentle remon- 
strance in her mother’s ear, concluding with an earnest request that, as 
the business was ended, she would withdraw. 

“Don’t be impertinent, Agatha,” replied the indignant Mrs. Roberts, 
shaking her off. “I know quite as well as you do what this audacious fellow 
means by his bows and his smiles, and he shall know that I do too, before 
I stir a step.” 

Then turning fiercely towards the magistrate, she said in a voice that 
brought every eye upon her, and there were many in the office, 

‘Monsieur, nous suis pas si ignorant pour non savoir le raison pour 
votre maniére 4 ma fille. Vous voulez faire de l’amour a elle, mon- 
sieur. Je sais comment comprendre tout cela parfaitement. Mais 
si vous venez pres de notre maison pour aucun excuse dans la monde, je 
ers. soin de dire tout ce histoire 4 l'ambassadeur de 1’ Angleterre.” 

faving pronounced these words in a voice very peculiarly loud and distinct, 
she took her daughter’s arm under her own, and stalked out of the room. 


Cuar. VI. 


I must not attempt to follow my dear country-woman and her family 
step by step, although, if I did so, I should find that there was scarcely a 
single transaction in which they were engaged, during the first few weeks 
of their residence in Paris, which would not recall some trait b which 
the generally received theory respecting English manners on the conti- 
nent might be accounted for. But we must content ourselves by a 
specimen, taken here and there at intervals, which may suffice to enable 
an acute reader to guess at the rest. 

The apartment hired by Mrs. Roberts was eonly very handsome, and 
though not quite so cheap as she had anticipated, she speedily discovered, 
not only that it was cheaper than a London house, but that three ser- 
vants in Paris did quite as well as four in London, nay, as well as four 
and a half, or in other words, as four and a , which was the extent of 
their London establishment. The use of a carriage, too, if ior 
managed, so as to make half days do instead of whole ones, appe 
now to be within reach of their income, which it had never been before, 
even when that income was considerably larger than at present ; so that, 
on the whole, the Roberts’ family were exceedingly well contented with 
the change they had made. Mrs. Roberts, in particular, who had cer- 
tainly not obtained her high renown as an excellent manager without 
deserving at least a part of it, very soon became aware of one very im- 

eature in the organisation of English society abroad. 

“It is easy enough,” said she to her admiring husband; “it is easy 
enough, my dear, to see why and how it is that people eontrive to get 
se much more into company abroad ‘than at home. The moment, you 
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know, that one made a good new acquaintance in London, one I mean, 
that was worth cultivating and keeping up, one had to send them an 
invitation to dinner; and here, you have but to open your eyes a little 
in order to perceive that no such expense is necessary. This makes an 
immense difference, Mr. Roberts.” 

“Immense, indeed, my dear!” replied Mr. Roberts, very cordially. 
‘Do you remember the fishmonger’s bills, Sarah? Merey on me! How 
I hated the sight of them !” 

* And then the poulterer, and the greengrocer, and all those horrid 
bills at the confectioner’s, because we could not afford to keep a cook good 
enough to make the soups and things at home; even the very cream bills 
were horrid to think of—and, ah! that hateful grocer !” 

“ But you forget the worst of all, Mrs. Roberts—just think of the 
wine bill!—getting worse and worse, too, every year! For when we 
first married, no one in our station ever thought it n to have 
French wines ; and now I should like to hear what any body, just in our 
own style of life, you know, would say to a dinner m ans heen was not 
champagne and claret too. That was the real ruination, my dear, after 
all.” 
“Yes, to be sure ; but it was all ruin, that is the real truth; and I 
saw plainly enough, before I ever thought of coming abroad that as 
nothing but dinner parties ever will bring decent men to one’s house— 
at least, in England, I mean—it was out of the question that our poor 
dear girls, with all their beauty and accomplishments, would ever have a 
fair chance there.” 

‘Quite true, my dear, quite true. I certainly do enjoy the seeing 
you make one gay acquaintance after another, without ever hearing 
old tune you know, Sarah—‘ Mr. Roberts, we must have a dinner-party.’ 
It certainly is a good relief, I won’t — it.” 

“And I am not going to deny it either, I promise you,” returned the 
lady ; “‘ and, moreover, I think we are getting on admirably. Lady 
Morton and Lady Foreton both told me last night at the em , that 
they hoped to have the pleasure of making our acquaintance. Did not 
my scheme about the letter answer beautifully, Mr. Roberts?” 

“What? the letter that our good apothecary got for you to the em- 
bassy? Yes, faith did it, my dear. We have been here but six weeks, 
and we have got to two magnificent parties there already; and then 
again, the not being obliged to ask the tt in return makes a mon- 
strous difference in my judgment in the pleasure of being invited.” 

“No doubt about it, Mr. Roberts. It is not, I am sure, that there is 
any want of hospitality in either of us; and as for the dear girls, and 

ward too, they never used to enjoy any parties so much as those given 
at home, so that we have no cause, any of us, to reproach ourselves on 
that score. But the truth is, that where there are young people to be 
set off to the best advantage, the dress, and the carriage, and the hair- 
dressers, and all the rest of it, do run away with an immense deal of 
money.” la 

. . . ” * — sw 
‘Pray, mamma, did Lady Morton and Lady Foreton say they 
to make our acquaintance?” demanded Maria, as soon. as her 

father was out of the way. ‘“ Because, if they did, I think it is 
ingly wrong to let to-day pass over without leaving cards.” | 
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“They certainly did say it, Maria, and I know why too. I haye 
found out that they are both widows, that they are cousins, and that 
they live together. Moreover, I know into the bargain that Lady 
Foreton, who they say has been beautiful,’ has been a good deal talked 
of, and that Lady Morton did not live with her husband during the last 
year or two of his life; and now they have taken very beautiful apart- 
ments together in the Rue de Rivoli, and are going to give balls. No 
wonder, therefore, that girls dressed as you were last night, if they were 
as ugly as sin, would be a great catch to any body going to give balls 
—not to mention the particularly striking appearance of your brother. 
Of course I understand the thing perfectly.” 

* And you will leave cards to-day, mamma, won't you?” inquired the 
two young ladies in a breath. 

a“ Why, y res, I suppose we had better not delay it, if we mean to get 
to the first ball. But here comes Edward; he is ten times more a man of 
the world than your father, young as he is. I want your opinion, Edward, 
about visiting ‘Lady Morton and L: idy Foreton. I suppose you have 
heard fall the gossip about them? What do you think? Is there any 
objection?” 

“ Objection? Good heavens! no, ma’am. What objection can there 
possibly be to visiting two ladies of rank, who have taken a magnificent 
apartment in the most fashionable guartier of Paris, and who have given 
out that they intend to receive ?” 

The son and heir of the Roberts’ family had always been a person: of 
consequence in the domestic circle, but his importance was now in- 
creasing daily, and might very literally be said to grow with his growth, 
and strengthen with his strength. The budding hair beginning to be 
visible upon his upper lip, and which it had been one of his best delights 
to shave during the last year of his university studies, had been suffered 
to grow since the second day of his residence in Paris ; ; and being of a 
dark colour was rapidly assuming the impressive aspect of a moustache. 
His mother, and perhaps his sisters too, watched the growth of this 
manly appendage with satisfaction almost equal to his own; and, in fact, 
it really was very important to them all. The youth, as I have said, was 
well- -looking ; his sisters had, before they left London, inured his brain 
to the exercise of waltzing, by pretty incessant morning practice, during 
the last vacation in the Baker-street drawing-room, and the skill thus ac- 
quired had now been well-nigh brought to perfection by assiduous daily 

practice in the private rooms of the most seegtdeal professor in 

surope. His style of dress too was really as good as the inexperienced 
imitation of so young a scholar could reasonably be expected to make it; 
and take him for all in all, he was precisely the sort of youth with whom 
young ladies under twenty long to dance, and with whom young ladies 
verging towards thirty are thankful to dance, if they can get nothing 
better. The sisters of a young man of this class are soon taught to know 
the value of such a brother. They have no need to fear, in going into a 
ball-room where there are strangers, that they shall be greeted with cold 
examining glances, or find any difficulty in ‘obtaining an eligible vis-a- 
vis among the young beauties they find there. T hey have only to per- 
suade him to let them “arm him with the freedom of a” sister during & 
few turns up and down the room, and their invitation to the set, is se- 


cured, beyond the danger of a single dissenting voice. Agatha and 
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Maria Roberts were by no means dull girls; they saw and felt all this 
by a sort of natural instinct, even before experience had taught them the 
full value of its effect, and it is no wonder therefore that his judgment 
respecting the propriety of immediately calling upon Lady Morton and 


Lady Foreton was received by them as conclusive. 
«Now th I suppose you will | furth ” 
Now then, mamma, I suppose you will have no er scruples ? 


said Maria. 

The Robertses were a very happy family in one respect. There was 
great uniformity of opinion amongst them, arising from that sympathy or 
tastes and feelings which is the best security for domestic harmony on all 
questions of conduct. Mrs. Roberts nodded her assent, saying with a 
smile, as she looked at the pretty figure of her son, while] he supported 
his elbow on the low chimney-piece, 

“Young men are sure to be the best judges on such questions as 
these. We will leave the cards when we go out after luncheon for our 


walk in the Tuileries.” 
Cuarp. VII. 


AMONG many new acquaintance made and making at Paris, Mrs. 
Roberts had found one old one. This was a certain Mrs, Bretlow, who 
might indeed be called an old acquaintance, inasmuch as the intimacy 
now renewed between the ladies had existed before either of them had 
been married. As to all the various twistings and turnings in Mrs. 
Bretlow’s destiny, which had ended in her becoming a childless widow, 
resident in Paris, they matter not. When Mrs. Roberts discovered her 
old friend, by happening to sit next her at the English church, and 
catching sight of her name in her prayer-book, she found her in appa- 
rently easy circumstances, living in a neat apartment au troisiéme in 
the Faubourg du Roule, and enjoying the entrée to many French houses 
of considerable fashion, if not of the highest “ guartier St. Germain” 
rank. Both the ladies were delighted by the unexpected meeting, 
which afforded Mrs. Bretlow the satisfaction of hearing a great deal 
about old acquaintance whom she had lost sight of for many years, and 
which eventually gave to Mrs. Roberts and her family an ——— of 
seeing much more of French society than they could ever have done 
without it. Complaints are often made by English travellers, and not 
without reason, of the difficulty of getting into French society in Paris ; 
and assuredly it is no great wonder that it should be difficult, as were it 
otherwise, that is to say, were the French to open their doors freely to 
the English, they would speedily be so surrounded by forei as to 
leave little room in their saloons for any thing else. And this is quite 
enough to account for the difficulty, without having recourse to any other 
cause. Certain it is that when by the advantage of a sufficient intro- 
duction, French doors are opened,to us, nothing can exceed the amenity and 
good breeding with which we are received. The Roberts’ family (with 
the exception of Mr. Roberts himself) were in ecstasies, when an intro- 
duction, managed very skilfully by Mrs. Bretlow, obtained an invitation 
to an evening party at one of the gayest houses of the Chaussée d’Antin 
arist ° 


Madame de Soissonae was an exceedingly pretty and elegant-looking 
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young woman, whose husband, a rich manufacturer of Lyons, porwr 
never oo well plensed as when the magnificent set of rooms which he had 
tarnished on hi wa we tai crowded with guests. But, notwith- 
this expensive hospitality, he did little or nothing himself to- 
wards ging + eee the gay crowds which he delighted ‘to - see 
t rooms his lavish expenditure had decorated. All 
that part of the business was left to his wife, and it was impossible that 
he could have been blessed by the pussession of a helpmate more ad- 
mirably calculated to fulfil all his wishes in this respect than was Madame 
de Soissonac. Of course it was morally impossible that any pretty 
g woman occupying so enviable a situation could escape the tax 
always levied te those who are conspicuous in any way ; that is to say, 
that Madame de Soissonac was a good deal talked of. This phrase, if 
used in England respecting a young and pretty married woman, means, 
I believe, invariably that she has been incorrect in her conduct as a wife; 
—but in France it means no such thing; one remarkable difference be- 
tween the two countries being, that the theme which is first brought 
under discussion with us, when scandal is the business of the hour, is the 
last alluded to; whereas it is never alluded to at all by our neighbours. 
No, nobody talked about Madame de Soissonac’s lovers, but a great 
many people talked about her extravagance, her horses, her carriages, her 
dresses, and above all, of the absurd, and every-way-detestable vanity 
of which she and her husband had been guilty in prefixing de before 
their name. But not for this were the salons of Madame de Soissonac 
the less brilliantly filled ; and well might our English friends rejoice at 
the thrice happy chance which had opened these salons to them. Pretty 
looking, always well-dressed, and with very little, or at any rate, very 
short-lived insular shyness to obscure their good gifts, the Miss Robertses, 
as well as their portly mamma, soon became constant guests at this gay 
mansion ; nor was their daily improving brother less fortunate ; and so 
effectually did the charming hostess exert herself to bring the young 
strangers advantageously forward, that their partners at her weekly balls 
were me among the most distinguished persons present. Of this 
honour and happiness they might none of them perhaps have been fully 
aware without the assistance of their good friend and original patroness, 
Mrs. Bretlow, who naturally took some credit to herself for having so 
speedily and effectually launched the party into Parisian society. But 
what was her triumph compared to that of Mrs. Roberts? Who but 
herself, as she regularly asked her family collectively and weg ropa 
morning—who but herself could have contrived to make so much 
of reading a name (which she had never heard mentioned for the last 
twenty years) in a prayer-book? 

But why, oh, why is it the fate of humanity that no blessing ever 
visits it without being followed by a concomitant: evil? Before the in- 
troduction of the Roberts’ family to Madame de Soissonac, they had 
been delighted, flattered, gratified in the highest degree, by having been 
invited to the English embassy two Friday evenings out of the six that 
they had been in Paris. But now they n not only to think, but to 
say aloud to all who would listen to them, that “the manner in which the 
English were —- at the embassy, was perfectly disgraceful !” 

“May it not be,” said a French lady, who was upon one occasion the 
recipient of this complaint, “ may it not be that the number of English 
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in Paris isso great as to render it impossible for Lady G—— to receive 
them all every time her rooms are open ?” 

« All?” replied Miss Agatha, with great indignation. ‘ All the E 
lish 2? Nobody of course expects that Lady G—— should invite all 
English. But people like ourselves, who move in the very first circles 
of Moos society, may certainly expect to be among those who are. in- 
vi 

Always ?” said the French lady, with a gentle smile. 

“Yes, madame, certainly, always ; why not? Why, s’il vous plait, 
should our names ever be omitted when the weekly list is made out? It 
is impossible but that we should consider it as little short of positive 
impertinence. We none of us, I assure you, scruple to say so—not to 
mention the extraordi want of hospitality shown by their never 
having once asked us to dinner. I really should like to ask them what 
they think they are sent here for? Coming, too, with such introductions 
as we did, it is perfectly unpardonable !” 

Perhaps it is not very extraordinary that the lady to whom this was 
said, was heard to observe afterwards, that although she had always 
fancied a distinguished diplomatic appointment furnished the most agree- 
able as well as the most dignified situation that could be offered, she cer- 
tainly did not covet that of ambassador from St. James's to the Tuileries, 
although there were many reasons which might make it rank as the 
most desirable in the world. 

“ Mais il faut avouer,” she added, “ que les Anglais sont bien drdle.” 

Nor were these heart-burnings respecting the ingratitude of the am- 
bassador and ambassadress of England towards their distinguished 
countrymen the only evils that followed upon the pleasures enjoyed in 
the splendid salons of Madame de Soissonac. It must not be sup 
that Mr. Edward Roberts was a degenerate son of his high-spirited mo- 
ther; on the contrary, he inherited a good deal both of her noble self- 
confidence and high-minded ambition. The gay weeks that had passed 
since the arrival of his family in Paris, had not been an idle interval for 
him. Never had he omitted an opportunity of pushing into intimacy 
eyery casual introduction which seemed in any way to promise a profit- 
able result ; and Mrs. Roberts had very soon the extreme gratification of 
knowing that her son might every day be seen walking arm-in-arm on 
the Boulevard Italien with sundry dissipated young countrymen, who, 
whatever might have been their “standing” in St. James’s-street, consi- 
dered themselves, or at least insisted upon it that all Paris ought to con- 
sider them, as specimens of the highest class of English. From these 
new friends and associates, Mr. Edward Roberts learned much. It is 
always a source of great satisfaction to young men of this deseription 
when they meet with a young countryman fresh from college, to whom 
they may display, with all the superiority of experience, the as yet un- 
opened volume of Paris dissipation ; and many a youth who has pa- 
troled the streets of Paris for a month, will assume ‘he office of cicerone 
to a new comer, with the air of a man who has passed his life among the 
scenes he describes. Among all the themes discussed between  Ed- 
ward Roberts and his young countrymen, there was none to which, he 
listened with so much interest as to the accounts they gave of their.suc- 
cess in all affairs of gallantry. Their histories were all of the vent, 
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vidi, vici kind; and certainly if their statements were correct, the fa- 
thers, hus and brothers of France would do well to close their 
doors for ever against the too fascinating attractions of our English youth. 

« Upon my soul you seem to have had capital fun here,” returned the 
juvenile Roberts to the series of interesting anecdotes to which he had 
Loselishialier “and the best part of the joke is, that the ladies being 
all married, there is no danger of being desired to ‘ declare your inten- 
tions,’ which must, I think, without any exception, be the horridest bore 
in the world.” 

“Bore ?” reiterated the youngest of seven sons, who had the honour 
of having a baronet for their father. ‘I believe it is a bore, and so you 
might say if you were in the army, and stuck down in Irish country 
quarters as my brother Tom was last year. But in this blessed city you 
may make love just as much as you like without any sort of mischief 
following. Of course you know it must be to married women. No- 
body here, indeed, ever dare take any notice of girls (unless they are 

lish Fas 

ae wal ! any thing is better than being called to account by a musty- 
fusty old father, merely because one has paid a girl the compliment of 
admiring her,” replied the hourly-improving Edward Roberts. “But I 

* he added, “ that it must be necessary to know a little what you 
are about before you make downright positive love to a married woman. 
She would be likely to kick up a row, wouldn’t she, if she did not happen 
to like you ?” 

“ Kick up a row, my dear fellow ?” returned one of his accomplished 
companions. ‘ Much you seem to know about the matter. I give you 
my sacred. honour, Roberts, that I have never known a married French- 
woman yet, under five-and-thirty, who did not as decidedly expect me 
to make love to her, as one of our English girls expects to be asked to 
dance at a ball when a man has desired to be introduced to her. Nay, 
moreover, I tell you that if you do mot make love to them you will 
speedily be sent to Coventry, as a stupid English dé¢e not worth the civi- 
hty of a bow.” 

A few such conversations as the above, carried far enough in some in- 
stances to merit the name of confidential communications, went far to- 
wards removing some of the old-fashioned English prejudices which young 
Mr. Roberts had brought out with him; and he was the more easily induced 
to attempt putting these continental theories in practice from the strong 
mnate consciousness of superior attractions, which the openly expressed 
admiration of his mother and sisters had generated. In short, Mr. Ed- 
ward Roberts determined not to waste his time any longer as he had 
done ; but to select, without further delay, such an object for his vows, as 
might render his residence in Paris as enchanting to him, as he was as- 
sured it had been to his more experienced friends. He would have found 
no difficulty whatever in making this choice (for he really thought Ma- 
dame de Soissonac one of the most captivating women he had ever seen) 
had it not been for some trifling doubts, which, despite all the eloquence 
he had listened to, still hung about him, as to the certainty of his success. 
It was not that he questioned the truth of his friend’s statements in ge- 

and still less did he doubt his own chance of success in particular ; 
he thought he should like, before he committed himself by an open 
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declaration of his passion, to learn, if possible, something more coneern- 
ing the a of it, than he had as yet found any opportunity of acquir- 
ing. With this view he made a morning visit to his mother's old ae- 
quaintance, Mrs. Bretlow, at the hour when she was known to be at 
home to her friends, hoping that by making Madame de Svissonac the 
subject of conversation to the sort of circle he was likely to find there, 
he might hear something which might throw such a degree of light upon 
her character as might enable him to decide for or against her claims to 
becoming the idol of his affections, But pacer ag French as young 
Mr. Roberts flattered himself he was becoming, his calculations upon 
this occasion were very completely English. It might have been 

ible, even for so young a practitioner as Mr. Edward Roberts, to 
co set the morning gossips of a London drawing-room sufficiently u 
some absent fair one, as to have produced such ‘hints as he wished to 
hear, if any such could by possibility have been uttered. But they ma- 
nage those things very differently in France. All persons who really 
know any thing of French society, must be aware that such gossip as 
that for which our young man was hoping, is precisely the very last which 
he, or any one else, would be likely to hear. What may be the cause or 
motive for this, I will not pretend to say, nor could the discussion of the 
question be of any possible use to us, whereas it is just possible that the 
relating Mr. Edward’s notions upon the subject may, and to him there- 
fore let us return. He found at Mrs. Bretlow’s much such a party as he 
expected, and no greater difficulty than he penesne in making Ma- 
dame de Soissonac the subject of conversation. Every one seemed to 

that her salon was one of the most agreeable in Paris, and she 

herself very charming, although one thought she was ux petit peu too 
thin ; and another that she was un petit peu too pale, &c., &c. ; but 
every one acknowledged that she was perfectly elegant, and that her 
toilet was irreproachable. Now all this Mr. Edward Roberts knew per- 
fectly well before, and he therefore determined to take courage, and at 
once to hazard a question, the answer to which would go far towards de- 
ciding his future conduct. Our young man, it must be observed, had 
already made no inconsiderable progress in the French language, and 
with a little occasional assistance from his friend Mrs. Bretlow, he con- 
trived to take his share in the conversation, and at length screwing his 
courage to the important point he had in view, he managed to ask very 
intelligibly, whether the fair lady they were speaking of had not been a 
good deal talked of in Paris? 

“ Mais, mon Dieu, oui!” exclaimed two or three voices at onee ; and 
one lady in a tone of considerable authority, added, “That unless it 
were, perhaps, in the very highest circles, she had never known any one 
more talked of than Madame de Soissonac.” 

“ Assurement !—mais assurement !” was replied by two or three of the 
circle, and so distinctly, that Edward Roberts felt quite sure, without 
asking Mrs. Bretlow any questions on the subject, of his having compre- 
hended perfectly what they said. 

Had a young Frenchman made up his mind as decidedly as our young 
Englishman now did, to make a declaration of love to Madame de Sois- 
sonac, it is rather more than probable that he would have sought the 
earliest opportunity of finding that charming person alone. But had 
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course of proceeding been proposed to our » tyro,' he/would 
certainly have replied that he knew better than that. . Ta eth iru 
by no means particularly diffident, the young I t it 
Teas eactiensy to pave the way to this decisive interview by ® series 
of those delicate initiatory attentions with which young on 
‘this ‘vide the channel are apt to make evident to all, those on. the 
other prefer communicating to one alone.‘ tom wo. .tiaiv pir 
ore Mr. Roberts determined to commence his attack upon 
charming Madame de Soissonac precisely in the same style 
that he would have adopted at home, had he, with the full consent of the 
nts on both sides, commenced paying his address to the lady he intended 
his wife. The unsophisticated young man conceived, in the a of 
his heart, that what were received as delicate attentions on one side of the 
water, must of necessity be received as delicate attentions on the other, 
and little did he guess that the only indication by which a spectator, 
having some connaissance des choses, could ever be led to suspect that 
M. wn tel was on particularly good terms with Madame wne felle, would 
be the total avoidance on the part of the gentleman of every attention 
whatever. No sooner, therefore, had our young Englishman made up his 
mind on the subject, and decided positively that Madame de Soissonac, and 
no other, should for the time being be elevated to the enviable station of his 
chére amie, than he dressed himself “by the card,” not the “ shipman’s,” 
but the shopman’s, and brushing his Le and tying his cravat with a 
tender anxiety that proved he was very much in earnest, he set forth 
“alone in his glory,” to call upon her. Her carriage was at the door, 
but nevertheless he was admitted, and found the fair object of his in- 
tended vows in the act of reading aloud to half-a-dozen visitors a jeu 
@esprit that had just been added to the collection in her album. She 
gently bent her head in salutation as the young man entered, but made 
no in her lecture. Had he heen French instead of English he 
could not have understood very much of an epigram of which he only heard 
half; he did not however allow himself to be disconcerted by this, but 
showed his handsome white teeth as cordially as the rest of the party, 
when the lady ceased. But this was not all he did. The party he had 
found there, consisting of two ladies and four gentlemen, were all, as 
well as their fair hostess, standing, for, in fact, they were just about to 
— the carriage of saninan lavaer bout announced. But not for this 
did the young lover deem it necessary to change his purpose of not suffering 
another day to elapse without making Madame de Soissonac aware of her 
conquest; for in fact he was beginning to feel a good deal ashamed of not 
having paid her this compliment before. He, therefore, while the rest of 
y were making their lively remarks on the lines they had heard, 
glided round to the ane side of the table around which the party were 
standing, and seating himself on the sofa from whence Madame de 
Soissonac had just risen, he extended his hand to take the manuscript 
volume she in hers, and looking up in her face with a smile at once 
tender and familiar, said, “Laissez moi voir donc.” 
_Madame de Soissonac coloured slightly, and withdrawing the book, re- 
“ Pardon, monsieur,” locking at the same time its little golden pad- 
oe ome welled key which decorated the watch chain suspended from 
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> o@Miadame va sortir,” said one of the gentlemen nt, taking up his 
‘bat and g to depart. 7 a io 
ji Si; st; al faut dire adieu,” said more than one voice, and a general 
movement announced their intention of taking leave. But young Mr. 
‘Roberts kept his ground, or rather his sofa, depositing his hat under the 
‘table in a manner which spoke very distinctly his intention of prolonging 
his re in elon Bi oR re agree: Paris as 
sort } or, in plain Engli uizzing, upon any occasion 
rane ame, ab a greater degree o intimate cuietietenns be- 
tween a lady and gentleman than the ies publicly acknowledge ; and 
‘the two ladies and the four gentlemen looked as grave as owls, while they 
retreated from Madame de Soissonac’s drawing-room as rapidly as polite- 
ness would permit. Inexpressibly provoked, ame de Soissonac con- 
tinued standing, awaiting in perfect silence the young gentleman’s 
explanation of this extraordinary manceuvre, and probably expecting that 
the awkward creature was charged with some stupid m from his 
mother. But it ap that the young man did not yet feel himself 
for the declaration he meditated, and thought it would be better 
to preface it by a little more prelin:inary flirtation. He, therefore, — 
turning over the books and ornaments, which lay scattered on the table, 
muttering as he did so something about his satisfaction that “tous ces 
gens li” had taken themselves off. 

“ Monsieur ?” said Madame de Soissonac in reply, and with a look and 
accent which, if he had understood French thoroughly, might have 
sufficed to bring him to his senses. But instead of interpreting either the 
looks or accents of the lady, the young man was occupied in recalling all 
that his Mentor of the Boulevards had said, respecting the propriety, or 
rather the necessity, of declaring his passionate admiration of every mar- 
ried lady with whom he fortunately found himself téte-d-téte. ‘The in- 
structions he had received were too distinct to be mistaken, and therefore, 
making a magnanimous effort to conquer the embarrassment which beset 
him, he exclaimed, clasping his hands very passionately, ‘“ Ah, madame ! 
Placez-vous, je vous prie, sur le canape pres de moi !” 

Madame de Soissonac stared at him for a moment, and then very gently 
walked towards the chimney and rang the bell. 

* Que tu* es belle !” ccliiniai the young gentleman, taking courage. 

“ Que tu es Anglais!” returned the lady, walking out of the room, and 
making her escape into her carriage. P z 

* * 


~_— —_ 


* This sudden and astounding use of the most eloquent of pronouns is a trait 


from nature. 
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THE TALLEYRAND PAPERS. 


Part V. 


Our drive was delightful over the green turf beneath the arched vista 
of the old avenue. rain-drops glittered on every leaf, and the turf, 
moistened by the shower, after the long drought, sent up a delicious 

ce beneath each ure of our horses’ feet. The Prince was 
alone in his carriage, with his dog Carlo. There was but one person in 
the whole world whom he ever allowed to take the seat beside him, 
in his drives, and she was that day absent from Valengay. There was 
something touching and poetical in the solitary figure as he reclined 
back, leaning on his cane, not gazing on the lan but musing, ab- 
stracted and motionless, save that from time to time he would bend 
nent forward, and pat old Carlo fondly on the neck, as if his train of 


thong t had led him into recollections of the long attachment of the 
faithful animal, contrasting it, perhaps, with the and ingratitude 
he had met with in man. 


In the poetic fervour of the moment I could not help hazarding this 
supposition to my friend, who laughed heartily at my youthful enthusiasm, 
but declared that it was never so ill-bestowed, for that it had been sub- 
ject of astonishment that the Prince was never known to give way, after 
the fashion of age, to any of those loud and bitter railings against the 
injustice and ingratitude of mankind, which sometimes render the so- 
ciety of elderly persons liable to the complaint of querulousness and 
diseqntent, and yet none had ever perhaps better cause of complaint than 
he has had. 

“ The destiny of that man,” said C., musingly, and scarcely conscious 
that he was speaking aloud, “has been a most singular and mysterious 
one. Each great event of his life might serve as a type of the people 
among whom it took place, and illustrative of the times in which it 
could have agence. The history of his childhood alone would serve to 
paint the epoch. It was one of the latest examples of a style of morals 
and manners which the great revolution wholly swept away. He was born 
in Paris in the year 1754. As was usual with families of distinction at 
that period, a nurse had been provided, who lodged in the hotel for some 
time previously to the birth of the expected babe, so that immediately on 
the arrival of the offensive object, she might be at hand to carry it away. 
This arrangement was most agreeable and convenient. In a little space 
the mother reappeared, brilliant and gay as ever, amid the circles she 
had deserted but for a moment. She had to endure at first, on the part 
of her ‘essaim d’adorateurs,’ some few tender reproaches upon her 
cruelty in having deprived her friends of the charm of her society ‘ for 
so many centuries'—some few grivois remarks upon the accident which 
had caused this absence—and then the event was forgotten by all, even 
by the lady herself, who resumed, with increased ardour, her gambling 
and flirtations, while the poor wretched infant, abandoned by its natural 
protectors, and condemned to the care of mercenaries, was left either to 
vegetate in ignorance and filth, or to die without even having known a 
single moment of its mother's love. 
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“ Such was the fate of Charles Maurice, the eldest son of the Comte 
de Talleyrand. Hurried from the paternal home in the very hour of his 
birth, he was taken into a distant part of the country by a nurse whose 
trade it was to tend and bring up children tant bien qué mal, as he him- 
ee ee arrived at the 
of seven years. e nurse was regularly paid—her reports of the chi 
were always —he was her ‘ cher cae? tae distinc of her heart,’ 
‘the pride of the whole country.’ He was well in health—he had fresh 
air and exercise—he wanted neither food nor clothing—what then could 
the boy require more than all these? His mother must have answered 
this question, if ever she put it to herself, most satisfactorily ; for it is 
certain she kept on the business of her life—the petit jeu, the grand jeu, 
the petit lever, the lever—with as much energy and ardour as if 
no, child had ever been. About this time, however, another ‘ facheux 
accident’ occurred—the birth of another son. Again was the lady 
obliged to retire for awhile; again were her sentimental swains in dee 
distress. The second son appeared, and, like the first, was full of health 
and vigour; like the eldest, cast in the mould of a manly race, with 
neither spot or blemish. Such had been the will of God—but how was 
his goodly work perverted ! The poor little new-comer was, like Charles 
Maurice, d ed to the same village where he still dwelt—revelling 
in village ignorance and liberty, with no care and no constraint, know- 
ing no master, for he was the young seigneur ; fearing no God, for he him- 

was the idol of the whole canton. None of his own family had 
been to see him during the whole of those years, and the little 
brother, whose arrival he now welcomed with such glee, in consideration 
of sundry boxes of delicious bon-bons, with which the nurse, according 
to old French custom, returned laden, was the only individual, not only 
of his race, but also of his own rank and station, whom he had ever 
seen! The father was frequently absent at the army for whole years to- 
gether, in the pursuit of fame ; the mother was entirely absorbed in the 
uties of the court, and stirred not further from Paris than Versailles. 
She was steady in pursuit of fortune. Did either of them succeed? The 
one died young, obscure in the annals of his house; the other died old and 
dependent ; while the poor neglected child lived to make all Europe ring 
with his renown ; and to found, by his own exertions, one of the most 
splendid fortunes of the continent! Thus will Fortune mock at the 
weak endeavours of poor vain mortals, to work out their own destiny ! 

Such was the tender care and nursing that befel Charles Maurice, the 
eldest son of the Comte de Talleyrand Perigord, and the circumstances 
of his childhood, so far from being remarkable or uncommon, may be 
taken as an example of the manner in which the nobles of that day ful- 
filled the first a most solemn duty of the whole existence of man— 
that of tending and fostering with care the offspring which God has 
been pleased to bestow. However, all evil must cease in time as well as 
good, and Providence has granted for our consolation, that as the one 
must have an end, so shall the other not endure for ever ; and so about 
three years after the arrival in the village of the little Archambault, his 
brother Charles Maurice did at length behold the countenance of one of his 
own kith and kin. The youngest brother of his father, the Bailli de Talley- 
rand, captaine des galéres, and knight of Malta, had just returned from 
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acruise. He had been absent from his family for many. years,: and-came 
with a heart overflowing with love towards his whole kindred; among 
whom stood first his brother and his young children. sy San 

« He was much grieved at the absence of the children, and imme- 
diately declared his intention of proceeding to the village , where. they 
had been placed, in order to embrace them before: he. set, sail) again, 
porneee never to return. It was the depth of winter—the) snow : lay 

eavy on the ground—the roads were dangerous, but ‘ corbleu !—-mor- 
bleu !—ventrebleu |? What cared he for danger? and what danger 
should prevent him from visiting the petits dréles, and even from carry- 
ing the eldest off to serve with him on board the Saint Joseph, if he 
found him, as he doubted not he should, full of fire and courage, and 
willing to assist in rebuilding the fortunes of his family by serving on 
the seas. He arrived at the village near nightfall and alone, for the 
roads were so bad that he had been obliged to take horse ; and but one 
having been found in a serviceable condition, his servant had been 
obliged to stay at the town some miles distant. 

“The entrance of the brave bailli into that solitary village must haye 
caused quite a sensation; and I have heard that the whole scene has 
remained graven on the powerful memory of thé prince, as though it had 
occurred but yesterday. He will sometimes recount it to his intimates, 
and laugh at the singularity of the circumstances ; but that laugh, be- 
lieve me, must be one of bitterness and scorn. No wonder. that this 
man should have felt such strange contempt for his fellow man—no won- 
der that he should at times have acted as though he fancied that he alone 
existed in the world. 

“ Well, just at a turn of the road which led down into the village, the 
bailli bethought himself that he knew not the way to the house of the 
Mére Rigaut —the nurse to whom he had been directed—and he 
checked his steed to gaze around and see if any one was in view who 
could assist him. While he thus paused, there came hobbling up the 
hill a pale, delicate-looking boy, with long ringlets of very fair hair, 
hanging loose over his shoulders, and an indescribable look of gentility, 
which the bailli*perceived at once—at least he always said so in after 
years. He carried a bird-trap in his hand, for he was just going out to 
seek for larks among the snow. The. bailli called to him to come on 
faster ; but, alas! as he drew near he perceived that he was very lame, 
and that he bore a little crutch, which, however, he did not always. use, 
but would sometimes walk several steps without its aid, and flourish it 
before him as if in defiance, until a roughness in the road, or a loose 
stone, compelled him to place it again beneath his arm. 

“ * Hallo, mon gargon !’ shouted the bailli, ‘ will you tell me the way 
to the house of the Mére Rigaut?” 

“ «That I will,’ cried the boy, eyeing the bailli askance and smiling 
slyly; ‘and, moreover, I will conduct you thither, if you. will give 
me—. 

“ ¢ Ay, ay,’ said the bailli, ‘never fear; but make haste, child, the 
wind blows cold and sharp, and you shall have no cause to. complain of 
my want of generosity,’ 

“ *Nay, nay,’ replied the boy, colouring, ‘I meant to have asked you 
but for a ride on your steed to Mother Rigaut’s door.’ | 
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«An@ as the child spoke, he looked with envy at the rough post-horse, 
which, all unkempt and shaggy as he was, sreared. tee eteeiar Wie 
rude Simeet oyed in plough or cart—the only ones ever seen in that 
oMé «Ts that all ? said the good-natured bailli, ‘ then come along—mount 
-iquick;’my lad~there—jump up in the twinkling of an eye.’ | 
“ The boy, lame as he was, sprang into the saddle, ‘but the portly 
a of the bailli prevented him from taking a safe seat, so he leaned 
little erutch upon the toe of the. bailli’s boot, and pled the horse’s 
mane with a firm grasp, almost standing upright ; while the bailli, heed- 
less of his perilous situation, trotted over the rough stones of the village 
vement, the bells at the horse’s bridle jingling merrily, and the loud 
h—half fear, half delight—of the bold urchin echoing far and near. 
Of course the whole village was aroused in an instant, and the astonish- 
ment was great at beholding Mother Rigaut’s ‘ Charlot’ trotting down 
the’ street upon a strange gentleman’s steed, his long fair hair blown 
about by the wind, and his face shining and glowing amid the golden 
masses of silken curls which fell over it. 

“The bailli stopped at Mother Rigaut’s door, but so little was he 
prepared to meet the truth, that he bade the boy, with whom he seemed 
mightily pleased, hold the horse while he entered the house to speak to 
the good woman, who was already standing on the threshold, all smiles 
and courtesies, to welcome the strange gentleman. The bailli entered 
and closed the door after him. What passed within none can tell. It 
must have been an extraordinary scene, for the sound of voices in high 
ae was heard for some minutes—a sound of sobbing and of wailing, 
and of loud expostulation ; and presently the bailli was seen to burst from 
the cottage, and to rush upon the boy, and to hug and embrace him with 
transports of affection; then all pale and trembling with emotion, he 
waved back with his riding-whip the advances of Mére Rigaut, who was 
pressing forward to clasp the child in her arms, and seizing him in a 
sturdy grasp he threw him on the saddle, and sprang up after him. But 
this time he allowed him room enough to ride at ease, and bade him sit 
in comfort, and then he placed his brawny arm round the boy’s middle 
with solicitude, to keep him firm upon the saddle, and putting spurs to 
the capering post-horse, he dashed out of the village without even asking 
news of any other child, or suffering the boy to take a last farewell of the 
Mére Rigaut, who followed him with shrieks and lamentations until he 
was lost to sight. 

“Tt was not till they had arrived at the little town, distant about two 
leagues from the village wherein Charles Maurice de Talleyrand — 
Mother Rigaut’s ‘Charlot’— had passed these first twelve years of 
his eventful life, and which he was destined to behold no more—that 
“he was informed that the strange gentleman who had carried him off 
so abruptly, and in such a storm of indignation, that he had not even 
stayed to see the little Archambaut, was his own uncle, the Bailli de 
Talleyrand, his father’s brave and loving brother, whose generous heart 
had glowed with such indignation at sight of the unheeded state in 
which the poor child had been left, wea for life through the awk- 
wardness of the ignorant nurse, that without hesitation, without per- 
mission, he had torn him from his misery, and although greatly disap- 
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cog: peer or an ae sepa being able to take him on 
ard of the ship he commanded in uence of his infirmity, yet he 
would not suffer him to remain a moment abandoned to the igno- 
rant kindness of which he had so long been a victim. 
. “As he was compelled to delay his return to Paris for some little 
time, he immediately wrote to the count, to inform him of the circum- 
stances in which he had found his nephew Charles Maurice, and his in- 
tention of bringing him at once to Paris. The letter reached its destina- 
tion some days before the worthy bailli, accompanied by his young 
charge, drove into the courtyard of the hotel where the Comte de Talley- 
rand resided. Here, to his great mortification, he found that the count 
was absent with the armée de Flandre ; the cquntess was also absent on 
duty at the palace, it being her semaine de service, and not for worlds 
would she — rs bya She had, however, with an affectionate pre- 
ance, wo of t test praise, appointed a gentleman to receive 
abe boy from the hands of the siatib-vavheotentartiies was to be his 
tutor at the college Louis le Grand, whither he was immediately to con- 
duct his pupil, arrangements having already been made for his reception. 
The bailli sighed as he consigned the lad to the care of another stranger, 
and taking an affectionate farewell—which was his last—immediately set 
off for Toulon, where he embarked, and was drowned at sea some few 
months afterwards. 

“ Had the worthy bailli lived, the destiny of Charles Maurice would 
have been far different, and the fate of Europe have been changed. He 
would have found protection and support in his own family—in one of its 
members at least—and they would not have dared to upon his head 
that deadly wrong, which changed the whole current of his existence, 
and sigiigtiied him to struggle and to toil, for that which was by right 
his own. However, bad as matters were, they certainly might have 
been worse, for the gentleman to whose care Charles Maurice was confided, 
was at all events a kind and liberal person, and soon became tly 
attached to his pupil. I have doineently seen him at the Hotel Talley- 
rand, even so lately as the year 1828. He was but a very few years 
older than the prince, and it was like a dream of other days to hear the 
ancient pupil and his more ancient tutor ‘discourse for hours together 
of those early times, so long gone by, and of their friends and compa- 
nions, all with very few exceptions, long since buried in the grave. I 
have often thought that it must have been greatly owing to the society 
and counsels of this most excellent man that the prince must have owed 
the softness and humanity of his character, which even his enemies, amid 
all their absurd accusations, have never been able to deny. ' 

“‘ Thave heard the prince even very lately, speak of ce chér Pére Langlois, 
as one of the most benevolent and pure-minded of men, and his friendship 
and affection for him knew no change through all the vicissitudes of fortune, 
or the changes in politics. The prince, I believe, allowed him a very 
handsome income up to the day of his death ; but this circumstance did 
not him from sometimes indulging his quondam pupil with a few 
gentle remonstrances and réprésentations, whenever, by any misplaced 
word, or ill-timed reflection, he wounded the old avengers Lia tere 
and it was a most curious sight to witness the deference with which his 
observations would be met on the part of the prince, who, so strong was 
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the power of old association, bowed his mi intellect, and submitted 
to the reprimands of the obscure and d t professor. I have often 
been present at his visits, and always took most especial delight in wit- 
nessing the ves feeling, the true affection which existed between the 
pair. M. Langlois still wore in 1828 the costume he had worn before 
the revolution, when, as professor of rhetoric at the college of Louis le 
Grand, he had undertaken the care and education of the poor ‘n 

boy from the distant village in Perigord—a long-skirted black coat, 
without a collar, and buttoned up to the chin, black knee breeches and 
silk stockings, with large shoes and bright plated knee buckles. His 
coiffure was in ailes de pigeon, with a long and goodly queue, well pow- 
dered ; the large, flat snuff-box which he drew from the vasty deep of his 
ample pocket, and the brown, chequered handkerchief which he used 
with a flourish and a loud report, brought back to memory at once the 
whole herd of savans crasseux of the eighteenth century. 

“Well, to return to my tale. At the college Charles Maurice devoted 
himself most manfully to study. This is proved by the fact of his having 
obtained, the second year of his admission, the first prize of his class, 
although competition must have beer hard with boys who had been in 
the college for many years, while he had been running wild and barefoot 
among the plains of Perigord. Three years passed away cheerily 
enough at the college. His life of study had, however, but little variety, 
for he was during ‘that time one of the unfavoured few who were com- 
pelled by the arrangements of their parents to remain at the college during 
the short vacation. . His mother came but seldom to visit him, and never 
came alone. She was mostly accompanied by an eminent surgeon of 
Paris who visited the child’s leg, and bandaged it and dragged it out to 
force it to match in length with the other, and burnt and cauterised the 
offending nerve until the poor child was taught to dread with fearful 
terror the summons to the parloir, and the announcement that madame sa 
mére was awaiting him there. I have often heard him tell of the agon 
of these visits, and of the disappointment he experienced upon seeing 
his playmates depart to their various homes for the holidays, but I never 
yo im utter a single complaint or condemnation of his mother’s con- 

uct. 

It was at this time that his father died from the consequences of an 
old wound received in a skirmish some years before, and Charles Maurice 
was now the Comte de Talleyrand, and head of that branch of the family 
to which he belonged. Meanwhile the younger son, Archambaut, had 
likewise returned from his most refined and tender nursing; but he had 
had the better chance ; Ais limbs were sound and well developed, as God 
had made them. No direful accident, the consequence of foul neglect, 
had marred his shape or tarnished his comeliness. So one fine day, and 
asa natural consequence, mark you, of this fortunate circumstance, when 
Charles Mauston, de eldest son, had finished his course of study at Louis 
le Grand, having passed through his classes with great éclat, there came 
# tall, sallow, black robed priest, and took him away from the midst of 
friends to the grim old seminaire of Saiut Sulpice, and it was there that 
he received the astounding intimation from the lips of the superior him- 
self, that by the decision of a conseil de famille, from which there was 
no ‘appeal, his birthright had been taken from him and transferred to his 
younger brother. 
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-oo Why so?’ faltered the boy, unable to conceal his emotion. |. 

“*¢ He is not-a cripple,’ was the stern and cruel answer...) 
 oc*©Jt-nonst have been that hour—nay, that instant—-the echo of those 
heartless words—which made the Prince de Talleyrand what he is even 
‘to:thisvery day. Who shall tell the bitter throes of that bold, 'strong- 
-hearted youth as he heard the unjust sentence ?. Was it. defiance and 
despair, the gift of hell, or resignation, the blessed boon of Heaven, 
which caused him to suffer the coarse, black robe to be thrown at once 
above his college uniform, without a cry, without.a murmur? None 
will ever be able to divine what his feelings were, for this one incident is 
always passed over by the prince. He never refers to it, even when in 
familiar conversation with his most loved intimates. . Therefore is. it cer- 
tain that the single hour of which 1 speak, bore with it a whole life of 
bitterness and agony. 

“Tt is evident, as usual with him throughout his whole life, that his 
decision however was taken on the instant. He murmured not—he sued 
not for commutation of the hateful sentence. He knew that it would be 
in vain. He even sought at once to conform, outwardly at least, to all 
the tedium of the endless rules and regulations with which the house was 

verned ; but his whole character was changed—his very nature was 

and blasted. Whatever historians may write, and credulous 
ers choose to believe, he was not a ‘silent, solitary boy, loving to 
muse while his comrades played around him,’ as I have seen it written 
in a recent account of his life. Just the contrary. While at Louis le 
Grand he was remarkable for his skill and dexterity at all kinds of games 
requiring either fleetness of foot or strength of limb ; which fact was so 
extraordinary from his infirmity, that the tradition has been preserved 
in the college. He was strong and hardy in spite of his lameness. This 
he owed to the fresh air and free exercise he had enjoyed in his early 
childhood. His temper was mild and tractable, and, when attacked, his 
only weapon of defence was his tongue. His sharp, quick speech became 
indeed the terror of his comrades. Even then he had learnt that the art 
of governing others consisted merely in self-command. What a pity 
that some of his juvenile bon mots have not been preserved ; they must 
have been delightful ; the very sap and freshness of his mental vigour. 

“At Louis le Grand he had been surrounded by the bold, ambitious 
me of the rising generation of that day, boys of all classes of society, 

l animated with the same eager desire for distinction, and each in his 
degree with the same thirst for glory. Even these children were awaking 
to the conviction that a new light was about to break upon the world, 
that the triumph of mind over matter was nigh at hand, and that the 

wer of brute force must yield at length to the mightier power of 
intellect. A discontented spirit had gone forth, and even walked abroad 
into the very nurseries throughout the land. The days were gone when 
the boys of noble blood sat down to table first and were served by the 
urchin roturiers, their fellow students. At board, in class, or at. play, 
the sons of the noble and the lowly, of the wealthy and the poor, were 
now jostled together. The high-born dunce, who was at college merely 
to while away the useless years between the epoch of actual childhood 
and that of his admission (still a child) into the army, no longer took 
precedence of the plebeian boy who was toiling and striving to acquire 
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knowledge; ‘even though it might have been the credit of the’/former 
which obtained the admission of the latter into the college. 

of In this struggle the talents and quickness of young Talleyrand had 
shone conspicuously. His position upon his first entrance at the college had 
been most undefined and false. He had arrived from Perigord wild and 
untutored, ignorant of the simplest social tradition of the noblesse ; 
therefore had he no place or influence among the nobles ; while without 
wealth, or any of the dazzling appurtenances of his rank at command, 
he Gould scarcely be expected to have sway with the roturiers ; and yet 
before the first half year had passed away he was found to be the prime 
mover and counsel of both factions by the power of his intellect alone. 
These are facts which are still in the memory of some few of the prince's 
old asssociates, and show how early that grasping mind, which was des- 
tined to govern those who governed the world itself, began to assert its 
dominion and to exercise its powers. 

“jl have dwelt thus lengthily upon the childhood of the Prince de 
Talleyrand because, in the events by which it was marked, you may 
find both cause and excuse for many things that befel in after years. 
Such had been his life at Louis le Grand. Now at the Seminaire 
he was thrown at once among a set of creatures of a far different 
stamp to the bold and independent beings he had left. His new 
companions were mostly, like himself, sons of the poor noblesse ; but 
unlike himself they were either the younger or the bastard sons. Not 
one of these had been deprived, as he had been, of his name and birth- 
right, therefore none could have sympathy with all the bitterness that 
must have lain so heavy on his heart. Instead of the variety which gave 
such interest to his college life, and such constant food to his perceptive 
powers, he was surrounded in his new abode by beings all actuated by 
one single motive, and who had therefore been moulded by the same 
views into the same character. The sleepy dream of life at St. Sulpice, 
centred wholly in ecclesiastical distinction and honour, and merely re- 
solved itself either in riches or in dignities, according to the temper of the 
dreamer. ‘The ready wit, the lively perceptions of young eeu Me 
eould not be appreciated in a community where hope was deadened, and 
imagination, dulled by the certainty which robbed the Future of the dim 
veil with which it is hidden from the great mass of mankind, and which, 
according to the morals of the period, rendered the after years of the 
younger son of the poor noble, or the bastard child of the rich one, as 
easily defined and as easy to unravel as a record of the past. So must 
have thought that little congregation of the Seminaire of Saint Sulpice, 
who were gathered there in 1770, the year of the admission of Charles 
Maurice. But God had ordained it otherwise; and could some few of the 
fortunes of those lads be told at this day, we should perhaps find as great 
‘diversity of adventure, and many a tale of interest as wild and fearful, 
as those which must have befallen among the youthful denizens of the 
Royal College of Louis le Grand at the same period. 

“ However, it does not appear that the young candidate for church 
preferment was guilty, for a single moment, of yom er with regard to 
those who had thus fashioned out his destiny. He wore no mask of 
mL at that time certainly ; no false pretence of fasting or of pe- 
nance; but openly and freely shared in all the amusements which were 
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ithin his reach, perhaps buoyed up with the timent that the time 
drawi aabieibaithedenled chenk on the stoled priest would be 
no obligation, to keep the vow which had been breathed in 


or necessity. lo 904 
is to listen to his quiet and even mirthful tales of the life 
ts staying at the succursale of the establishment, which was 
i at Vi ee ee 
mother of our present King Louis Phili oo ea 
id chateau. Here she used to assemble all the ite of the society 

Paris, and on the boards of the little theatre belonging to the chateau 
were first produced some of the dramatic pieces which afterwards had the 
greatest vogue in the capital. To be present at these representations 
was an honour, of course, far beyond the pretensions of the poor semi- 
naristes, whose ears were tantalised during the long summer nights by 
the rattling of carriage-wheels, and the hallooing of liveried attendants, as 
all the rank and beauty of Paris flew by the old gray convent, where should 
have been slumbering in holy calm the priestly inhabitants. But young 
Talleyrand slumbered not. He would remain gazing for hours throug 
the narrow apertures of the jalousies,—which the watchful eye of the sur- 
veillant caused always to be closed,—and with straining eyes and yearn- 
ing heart seek to picture to his fancy the faces and the forms of the fair 
occupants of the carriages which passed in rapid succession, until the 
desire to join the happy groups he beheld thus fleeting before him be- 
came ‘irresistible, and he resolved cotite que cotite to gratify it. No 
sooner was the resolution formed, than he hastened to accomplish its 
execution. 

“ Accordingly, one bright balmy night in August he flung his black 
serge frock aux orties, and without assistance and without a confidant (he 
never asked or took advice), he climbed the old crumbling wall of the 
garden, and jumped up behind one of the gay carriages which had so 
excited his envy. He will sometimes smile even now at the self-con- 
fidence with which he planted himself, all terrified and blushing, how- 
ever, at the heels of the party who descended at the perron of the cha- 
teau. He was fairly astonished at his own impudence, when he found 
himself comfortably seated in the parterre of the theatre, with an officer 
of the gardes Frangaises on one side, and a little masked and mincing 
abbé petit-maitre on the other; nor could he believe, as he raised his 
eyes and gazed around on that bright and brilliant company, that he was 
not in reality where he ought at that moment to have been, stretched 
on his lowly pallet, and dreaming of paradise. 

" When curtain rose, and the play begun, his admiration and 
delight beeame almost painful. The piece was Racine’s ‘Phédre,’ 
and the famous Mademoiselle Contat, who performed the of the 
wretched wife and mother, was in more senses than one heroine 
of the evening. She had just been released from the prison of Fort 
l'Evéque, where she had been confined for some time, in consequence 
of having refused to. apologise to the Paris parterre, for treating 
with contempt its opinion and authority. Enthusiasm was at its 
— on her account. Party spirit had ran so high, that duels 
had been fought between old friends, and liaisons of long stand- 
ing been broken off in consequence of differences of opinion with re- 
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»to her conduct in this matter. Madame de L——, a 

— of the drama, had not hesitated at making herself the p i 
talk, by taking to prison, in her open carriage in broad day, and ‘in thi 
face ot all Paris, seated on her lap, with dishevelled hair and streaming 
eyes, the fair and injured Emilie! The new perfume, larmes de Contat, 
had become indispensable. Better go without a pocket-handkerchief at 
alijthan produce one which was not redolent of the complicated fra- 


grance. 
, “There had been but one single incident to divert from tears and 
sobs in this adventure. The exempt of police, who had been charged with 
the arrest of Mademoiselle Contat, had found her in the tragic mood, 
lofty and sullen. ‘Take all !’ she had exclaimed, with theatrical gran- 
deur ; ‘ you are welcome to take all—my liberty—my very life itself— 
but. you cannot take my honour!’ ‘ Fear not, mademoiselle,’ replied the 
man; ‘ow il n’y a rien, le roi perd ses droits.’ 

‘Some had laughed at the witticism—others had felt it most deeply 
as the unkindest cut of all. In short, her punishment and its cause had 
ereated a species of frenzy in the public mind, which had occasioned all 
minor troubles, whether of politics or finance, to be forgotten for awhile. 
You may judge, then, of the effect produced by the appearance of Mdle. 
Contat on the stage of this little theatre de bonne campagnie, before an 
audience of whom she was the idol, and who had taken her imprisonment as 
the deepest personal offence to themselves. Every individual in the house 
arose and greeted her with transport. There was loud clapping of hands 
and stamping of feet; and some wept salt tears, and embraced their 
neighbours lovingly, so great was the common joy at the universal good 
which had befallen in the release of the great Contat! Charles Maurice 
alone remained impassable amid all the clamour, for he knew not what 
it meant, until the garde Francaise gave him a cuff, and bade him shout, 
or he would pink him, and the perfumed abbé fell upon his neck, and 
with sobs begged him, in Heaven’s name, to clap his hands, that he 
might be quite sure he was not seated next to a corpse, for nothing else 
could thus long have borne the presence of a beauty so divine without some 
demonstration of delight. 

“It was when the clamouring had ceased, and the play was al- 
lowed to proceed, that the real delight of young Talleyrand begun. 
I have often heard him say, that never during the lengthened years 
of his brilliant life, does he remember to have experienced an ad- 
miration so glowing, so intense, as on that memorable evening. 
During the whole of the performance he had remained im a per- 
fect trance, and when it was concluded, he almost wept at the thought 
that he might possibly behold it no more. The play was followed by a sup- 
per, again followed by dancing, which doubtless lasted till the dawn, but 
our seminariste deemed it prudent to hasten homewards before matins, for 
fear of detection. This he accomplished on foot, and with celerity, and 
was just comfortably settled in his bed when the odious clang of the 

chapel bell aroused him ere he had yet fallen asleep. And it was long, 
indeed, before he again slept calmly as he had done before! That 
night’s entrancement had opened to his sight visions of forbidden things, 
of which till then he had never dreamt, and the possibility of returning 
again with composure to the dull life of the seminaire was gone for 
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ever! His passion for Mademoiselle Contat grew ‘to be |the ane sole 

which oecupied his mind, and he soon found méans.to indulge 
it! Night after night would he escape from. his: prison, and: walk te 
Patis»(after her return to the Theatre Royal), in: order to witness the 
least fragment of her acting. Sometimes on the vigils of great:festivals, 
when’ prayers had continued late at the l, or the: superior had 
indulged his flock with an over-long stary at: the supper-table,.the poor 
youth could not set out on his perilous journey until it was too late; and 
many a time has he had the mortification of arriving at the theatre, after 
an expensive ride or a fatiguing walk from Vaugirard, just as. the cur- 
tain was about to fall, and shut out the goddess from his sight. |» He 
often recals those few short months of peril and excitement, as among 
the happiest of his life. 

“It was just about this time that he met with a romantic adventure, 
which he cannot even now relate without emotion, and which has all the 
character of the events which compose the most pure and healthy of the 
novels of the period. He was one day returning from the Bibhothéque 
of the Sorbonne to the Seminaire Saint Sulpice, laden with books and 

rs, when a violent storm of rain comingyon, he was forced to seek 
shelter beneath a gateway in the Rue du Pot de Fer. The neighbour- 
hood at that time was full of convents and ecclesiastical establishmeats— 
the Benedictines—the Carmelites—the Fréres Minimes—the Cordeliers— 
all had houses or swccursales, about the Place Saint Sulpice’; so that 
ou might have walked down whole streets of dark gloomy wall, without 
finding a single refuge from the rain—the convent doors being kept inhos- 
pitably closed; and the small space beneath the eaves being even more 
soaked than the middle of the street, from the dripping gutters which 
poured down upon the miserable wayfarer, one continued sheet of water, 
certainly not so pure as that which fell straight from heaven. There 
was but one single space in the whole street where the passer-by could 
hope for a dry footing, and young Talleyrand knew it well; a little 
archway leading to the back-door of a convent of Benedictines—the 
name of which I forget—whose principal entrance was in the Rue de 
Vaugirard. 

“It was along, narrow passage, so dark that it was impossible to per- 
ceive any one concealed there, and might have served admirably as a 
place of ambush for any lurking thief or assassin, who might have chosen 
to harbour in its gloomy recess. Here the youth had stood some time 
watching the rain—which continued to fall in torrents—still laden with 
his books, yet not daring to open one of them, fearful that the rest might 
fall into the mud—of course devoured with ennui, and stamping with 
impatience,—just, in fact, on the point of launching forth once more—if it 
were merely for the sake of changing his station for another more amusing, 
—when ore he became conscious of the presence of another person in 
the e says that he was rather startled at first, but it did not 
belong: either to his age or character to pass without investigation any 
circumstance which had arrested his attention, so clearing his throat 
with a successful effort, he called out manfully, 

“<6 Qui vive 2? 

“The exclamation was answered by a faint and stifled ery, issuing 
from the very furthermost corner of the obscure passage. The young 
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mian ventured forward without hesitation, and discovered a dark. arid shape- 
Jessforny huddled up in one corner of the threshold of the convent-door, 
whose outline, so dark was the place, was invisible, even at arm's len 
He was' conscious’ that the form was that of a female, and he stre 
out his ‘hand, and said kindly, 
of $ What fear you ?—are you in trouble ?—why are you hidden thus.? 
Letime assist you if you are in pain,’ 

» As'he spoke these words, the figure slowly arose—a slight,. frail, 
delicate form, that of a girl scarcely beyond the age of childhood, attired 
inthe loose black dress of serge, and large capuchon, of the convent. be- 
neath the gateway of which they were standing. He took her gently by 
the hand and led her forward to the light. The poor girl was so terrified 
that she offered no resistance, and conducting her to the entrance of the 
: paves he gently withdrew the capuchon, with which she had covered 

er face, bidding her take comfort, for that he would do her no harm. 
The girl looked up into his countenance with an expression of anxiety and 
doubt, but the gentle kindness which she saw written there, must have 
relieved her instantly, for she exclaimed in a whisper, 

“ «Oh no—I know you will not betray me—but how can you assist 
me? Iam lost for ever!’ and then she buried her face in her hands, and 
sobbed aloud. 

“The youth remained gazing upon the girl, in mingled admiration and 
surprise. Never to this very hour, has he often said, as he beheld a‘face 
of greater beauty than that which stood thus revealed to him in the dim 
light. It was a small and exquisitely delicate cast of countenance, with 
large wild eyes and arched eyebrows, and a calm snow-white forehead, 
which a painter might have given to the Madonna standing at Saint 
Anne’s knee. Her hair was a loose about her face, in dripping 
masses, from the rain through which she had passed, and the steam of 
the capuchon. Her small chiselled mouth was parted, and disclosed two 
rows of pearly teeth. But Talleyrand was mostly struck by the singular 
beauty of her complexion, which, although she evidently had been terri- 
fied, was not pale, but of the most vivid bloom, like the petals of the 
damask rose ; while her eyes almost dazzled him, so bright and flashing 
was their lustre. By his patience and his kindly manner, he soon suc- 
ceeded in winning the little maiden’s confidence; and, although still in 
great agitation, she told him the story of her troubles, which was a sin- 

ar one, and most affecting. 

*‘ She said she was a novice of the convent of the Benedictine ladies, of 
the Rue de Vaugirard, and that the passage where they were standing 
formed part of the premises belonging to the building. She had been in 
that house ever since the age of four years—she was now fifteen—and 
during all that time she had never once been allowed to go beyond 
those walls. She had often yearned most intensely, she said, to see 
the world, which the other novices and the pensionnaires had described 
to her as being so very beautiful. She had sometimes begged very 
earnestly too, to be permitted to accompany one of the lay-sisters, who 
went sometimes into the country, to see a sick nun of the order, who was 
staying there for the recovery of her health; but she had. been told that 
out of kindness she must be refused ; for as it was her destiny to pass her 
whole life in that old convent, it would be much better that she should 
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necessary expenses 
dower money also was already lodged in the lady’s hands, so that there 


was no hope—none—none—that she should ever realise her dream of be- 
ing ever so small a portion of the world, of whose beauty she had 
heard so much. 

“ She said this with such a deep sigh, and such a yearning look to- 
wards the gloomy street where the rain still plashed in torrents, that the 
listener was moved almost to tears. 

« «But how came you here, mademoiselle?’ said he, ‘and in this 
state too?’ pointing to her dress, which was wet through, and clung to 
her form in damp and streaming folds. 

«“¢QOh, I have not told you all,’ replied she, hesitatingly. ‘I know 
that I have done wrong, but my punishment is great as my offence :’ and 
she looked down the dark passage towards the door with a shudder of 
affright. ‘ But-thus it was. I had been ill in bed for more than a week, 
and had grown so weary of my little cell, and last night I could not 
sleep for thinking of all the brightness of the world I never was to see. 
I prayed to the — Virgin to take away these wicked thoughts from 
my mind, but she did not think fit to give me grace, for towards morn- 
ing my desire to go abroad became even more intense ; and so when sister 
Marthe, who watches me, left me, still thinking that I slept, to go to ma- 
tins, I left my bed and came down, to walk for a few moments beneath the 
cloisters of the outer court, in the hope that the air of the place, confined 
as it was, might help to cool the fever of the past night. I have long 
been forbidden to go into the garden; they say it is too cold and damp, 
and that my cough will be worse than ever if I stay beneath the trees. 
Well, I turned round and round the court, listening to the chimes of 
Saint Sulpice, and thinking of what our Lady Abbess tells me I 
should never think of—the delight of lying in some cool green mea- 
dow, on the grass, beneath the overhanging branches of some old 
tree—when the tempter, who, as Sister Marthe has often told me, 
already half possesses my lost soul (alas; she must speak truth), led me 
this way—into the cloister which terminates in yonder door. It was 
ajar—Mother Jeanne, the femme de peine, had just been cleaning it with 
broom and pail, and had opened it to sweep the rubbish into this dark 
een ow she could have left it open thus I cannot tell—yes, 

ister Marthe is right—it must have been the tempter’s work! M 
heart beat violently at sight of that open door. I thought to have fied, 
but I yielded to temptation, and peeped through the long dark passage 
into the street beyond. Scarce had I thus gazed for an instant, when I 
was seized with a desire so burning—so intense, to see the Place, which 
I had been told was at the end of this little street, that without a mo- 
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ment’s’ reflection I rushed down the passage and was free. I meant) to. 
have, merely..cast one look upon the Place, and have returned imme-) 


diately. I thought it might be possible that in this illness I might die, 
and it was hei farge that I should leave a world, which they tell me God 
has madeso full of beauty, without having beheld aught besides this dull 
old ,pile.; s0 I stepped out into the street with more delight than I 

to have done, considering that I was doing that which was ne 

I buried my head in my capuchon, and turned boldly down the street to 
the left ; but I had not gone far before I perceived that I must have taken 
the direction, for as I drew near to the end I saw not the fine open 
square which I had been promised, but another street, more dirty and 
more dull than the one I bod just traversed. During the walk I did not 
meet a soul or I think J should have fainted, for it was not till I thus stood 
for the first time alone and unaided that Iremembered that my dress must 
at once betray me. I was resolved to return at once, but in the mean- 
while this storm of rain came suddenly beating down with such intense 
fury that my dress was wet through in an instant. Iran with all the 
swiftness of which I was capable, to regain this dark ; but judge 
of the agony of affright that I experienced on beholding the door which 
I had closed, and of which I had taken the key, fastened on the inside! 
Mother Jeanne must have perceived the absence of the key, and have 
bolted it within. Oh, I am lost! She has doubtless already been to tell 
our lady mother. They will all know ’tis I who am the guilty one, for 
every body else will be at matins !’ 

“ As the poor girl concluded her story she again burst into a paroxysm 
of grief. The young seminariste endeavoured to soothe her, and offered 
to go round to the great gate to try and obtain admittance there, but the 
manoling child clung to him with such energy that he could not tear him- 

AWAY. 

= No. no, do not leave me now,’ exclaimed she. ‘Idare not be left 
thus alone. What shall Isay when they come and find me here? The 
serene, I know, directly, and bear me back with hootings and with 

e.” 

“ As she spoke, so great was her terror that she shook like the aspen 
leaf, and her companion was obliged to support her by placing his arm 
gently round her waist, or she would have fallen. fe then perceived 
with great distress that this violent trembling was the spasmodic shudder- 
ing of fever; and as she placed her hand upon her bosom to still the 
convulsive throe, he beheld with yet greater horror that she wore nothing 
beneath her robe but the night dress which she had on when she left her 
bed. His heart was wrung at the thought of that delicate creature 
abroad thus—burnt with fever, and wet to the skin. It must be death 
to so frail and fragile a being. Something however must be done. He 
durst not leave her. She was in that state of mind that she might have 
fallen senseless to the earth if she had been left alone ; neither could 
he drag her with him the whole length of the street through the 
pouring rain, in order to arrive at the great gate of the convent. The 
scandal would have been terrific, had they been seen together in the cos 
tume which they each wore. In the midst of this painful embarrass- 
ment, like the ¢ sae man who clings at a straw, he went up to the 
door and turned the key. There was no impediment in the lock. He 
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shook the door violently, then — it with all his might: Oh, God of 
mercy, it yields ! It is not bolted, for daylight may be seen 

the opening. Once more he brings all his strength to bear against 
iron studded door. The drops of sweat stand like beads upon his forehead, 
with the anxiety of the moment and the violence of his exertions.. But 
he is presently rewarded oe noise caused by the removal of 
the obstacle within, and the faint shriek of joy which escaped the lips of 
the sweet Constance. She sees it all now! other Jeanne, in her rage 
for cleaning, had moved the old oaken bench from the archway of the 
cloister, and had placed it crosswise before the door, where it resisted 
all her own puny efforts, as though it had been a wall of iron; and now 
her laugh of deli ht is so convulsive that it is more painful than were her 
tears and sobs. Meanwhile young Talleyrand had pushed open a space 
sufficient for her passage into the cloister, and he assisted her to mount 
the bench and through. ‘The hand which she gave him, and which 
but a little while before had startled him by its burning touch, was now 
as cold as marble! He imprinted one pure and holy kiss upon it ere 
he closed the door for ever ; and when he found that she withdrew it not, 
but thanked him, and blessed him fervently, and called him her deliverer, 
and said ‘ that he had saved her life,’ he shut the door abruptly, for he 
could bear no more. He stood for a moment listening at the keyhole for 
the sound of her retreating step. It must have been very light, however, 
for he heard it not. He then walked slowly home to the seminaire, 
insensible now to either wind or rain. , 

“The books which the young student had brought from the 
Sorbonne were unperused that day. His mind was too much ab- 
sorbed with the memory of that beauteous maiden, and with the unde- 
fined terror which he experienced for her sake. On the morrow he 
walked several times completely round the convent walls, but he saw 
not an evidence that the building was inhabited by a single human 
being. On the third day he could not control his impatience, and 
bestowed a silver crown on the commissionaire to go and ask, as if des- 

tched by some great lady, whose name he was to forget, for news of the 
health of Mademoiselle Constance de V. The answer he brought back 
was that: ‘ Mademuviselle Constance de V., in an attack of fever, being 
for a few moments unwatched, had risen from her bed and gone down 
into the cloisters, no doubt feeling grievously ill, and in search of assist- 
ance. It was supposed that she had wandered for some time in the quad- 
rangle, for she was found lying drenched with wet upon the oaken bench, 
by the porte de service of the outer court. She was without sense or 
motion when taken up, and it was certain that she had already been dead 
for some time (this was the private opinion of the touriére), although 
the superior would insist on Ellen the viaticum administered all the 
same. She had been buried that very morning at daybreak, and Made- 
moiselle de Breteuil, the favourite pensionnaire of the abbess, had got the 
promise of her cell to keep her birds in, until the arrival of another pension- 
naire to occupy it. The abbess was very angry with sister Marthe for 
having left the bedside of Mademoiselle de Ve but could not punish her, 
it having been proved that she had only gone to matins.’ 

‘Such had been the fate of that beauteous girl! The earth alread 
covered her, before she had even seen the light. That stealthy walk 




















along: thedreary.street amid the cold and pelting rain, was all the 
rience she had carried to the grave of the weeid ae had longed 
dently..to.see,.and when the seminariste thought on the story of her. 

nd.ao ‘it, with his own, he felt that he no longer a right 
complain... He had: spent his childhood at least amid fresh air and 
exercise wholesome to the body, and also amid the rude kindness and 
overwhelming affection wholesome to the mind; while the child 
whose dying grasp he almost fancied that he could still feel, ary 
been\allowed to roam beyond the gloomy precincts of her prison-house. 
With her innocence and loveliness she had been suffered to grow like 
some rank weed which springs amid the crevice of the pavement stone of 
the foul goal yard,.and which struggles but in vain to catch a gleam of 
sunshine or a breath of air until, wearied with the effort, it sinks back 
dead into the crevice from which it sprang. 

This event made a great impression upon M, de Talleyrand, and 
sobered him for some time after its occurrence. He took to studying 
more diligently than hitherto, and shone among his’competitors as bril- 
liantly as he had already done at Louis le Grand. His speeches at 
the conferences which were held every month at Saint Sulpice, were 
judged to be masterpieces of reasoning and logic, and were thought 
worthy of being preserved among the records of the seminaire—an im- 
mense honour for so young a man. He was now seventeen: it was 
judged advisable that he should go to finish his theological studies ‘en 
Sorbonne ,’ and it was during the short interval which elapsed between 
leaving the seminaire and entering the Sorbonne, that he first lodged 
at home. Note this when ye talk of the ‘ good old times :’—the Prince 
de, Talleyrand was seventeen years of age before he had slept one 
single. night beneath his father’s roof! Well might Jean Jacques 
thunder forth his maledictions upon the fine ladies, the ‘mardtres sans 
entrailles’ of his day |” 

My friend here paused to my great sorrow, with all the selfscompla- 
cency of a professed lion exhibitor, to descant upon the beauty of the 
landscape as seen from the point to which we had attained. Of course 
there were the well known wonders familiar to all natural-beauty-hunters 
ever since the world began—the seeing into so many departments—the 
commanding a view of so many parishes, but which always worry me to 
death. 

‘What is that ruin ?” said I, pointing to a pile of rubbish which lay 
close at hand. 

“ Ah, that is no ruin,” replied C., laughing, “it is just the contrary, 
for it is an unfinished building. The history of that ‘ruin’ would amuse 
you, more than all the history of the person whose work it was. The 
prince calls it the ‘ Folie Princesse,’ and you shall have the story as we 
go home.” 
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THE LIBELLED BENEFACTOR. 


BY HORACE SMITH. 


Tuey warn'd me by all that affection could urge, 
To repel his advances and fly from his sight ; 

They call’d him a fiend, a destroyer, a scourge, 
And whisper’d his name with a shudder of fright. 


They said that disease went as herald before, 
While sorrow and severance follow’d his track, 
They besought me if ever I came to his door, 
Not @ moment to pause, but turn instantly back. 


“ His breath,” they exclaim’d—“ is a pestilence foul, 
His aspect more hateful than language can tell, 
His touch is pollution—no Gorgon or Ghoul, 
In appearance and deeds is more loathsome and fell.” 


Such stern prohibitions, descriptions so dire, 

By which the most dauntless might well be dismay’d, 
In me only waken'd a deeper desire 

To gaze on the monster so darkly portray’d. 


I sought him—I saw him—he stood by a marsh, 
Where henbane and hemlock with poppies entwined; 

He was pale, he was grave, but no feature was harsh, 
His eye was serene, his expression was kind. 


“ This stigmatised being,” I cried in surprise, 

“ Wears a face most benignant ; but looks are not facts ; 
Physiognomy often abuses our eyes, 

Pll follow his footsteps and judge by his acts.” 


There came from a cottage a cry of alarm, 
An infant was writhing in agonies sore, 

His hand rock'd the cradle, its touch was a charm, 
The babe fell asleep, all its anguish was o’er. 


He reach'd a proud mansion where, worn by the woe 
Of consumption, a beauty lay wither’d in bed, 

Her pulse he compress’d with his fingers, and lo ! 

The complaint of long years in a moment had fled! 



























The Libelled Benefactor. 
He paused where he heard the disconsolate moan 


Of a widow with manifold miseries crush’d ;— 
Where a pauper was left in his sickness to groan,— 


Both were heal'd at his sight and their sorrows were hush’d. 


He sped where a king, sorely smitten with age, 
In vain sought relief from the pangs he endured. 

“T come,” said the stranger, your woes to assuage :”” 
He spoke, and the monarch was instantly cured. 


Astounded by deeds which appeared to bespeak 
In the fiend a benevolent friend of mankind, 
From himself I resolved a solution to seek 
Of the strange contradiction that puzzled my mind. 


‘“‘ Chase, mystical being!” I cried, “ this suspense ; 
How comes it thou’rt blacken’d by every tongue, 

When in truth thou'rt the champion, the hope, the defence, 
Of the king and the beggar, the old and the young ?” 


“Thou hast witness’d,” he answered (his voice and his face 
Were all that is musical, bland, and benign, ) 

‘Not a tithe of the blessings I shed on the race, 
Who my form and my attributes daily malign. 


<< All distinctions of fortune, of birth, of degree, 
Disappear where my levelling banner I wave ; 

From his desolate dungeon the captive I free, 
His fetters I strike from the suffering slave. 


«¢ And when from their stormy probation on earth, 
The just and the righteous in peace I dismiss, 

I give them a new and more glorious birth 
In regions of pure and perennial bliss.” 


“Let me bless thee,” I cried, “ for thy missions of love ; 
Oh ! say to what name shall I fashion my breath ?” 

“Tae Ancet or Lir¢, is my title above, 

But short-sighted mortals have christen’d me DeatH!” 
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A VERY SOFT ONE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER PRIGGINS,” &c. 


Ce qui vient de la flite, s’en retourne au tambour. 
MOLIERE. 


INRTODUCTORY. 


A pusuic school introduces us to many strange acquaintances, and 
boys form school-friendships from very queer motives. gee no one 
ever got up an amicitia with another boy from a queerer motive than I 
did with one Brutus Grumps. He was an odd-looking, disagreeable 
boy ; all legs and arms, like a sucking calf, and had a strange aversion 
to the use of his bandana, which gave him a snuffling sort of habit in 
speaking, and procured him several severe hockey-stickings. He was 
.very good-natured, had plenty of ee money, and spent it freely when 
he could find any one willing to share his cherries, plums, and peaches, 
which, with other delicacies, we were allowed to purchase of a man who 
attended the school daily. He found no lack of boys willing to eat at 
his expense, but the moment the taste of his purchases were out of 
their mouths, they, one and all without exception, turned upon their en- 
tertainer, called him a snob, and cut him until the tartman came again. 
The fact was, that Brutus Grumps was only a day-boy, and all day- 
boys with us Rotherwickians were looked upon as snobs, and accounted 
unworthy to be associated with, except when we wanted their services to 
introduce contraband articles for our private consumption. We made 
use of them, and then treated them with sovereign contempt. Is not 
this plan adopted in after life ? Answer my question, ye men of interest 
in borough and county elections. 

Well; what made me take up the cause of Brutus Grumps—B. G. as 
he would call himself when speaking of himself—was, that I saw him 
treat a big bully of a boy, whom I hated, for he was a sneak, a bully, 
and a coward, to two pounds of most excellent cherries of the species 
called bigaroons, and when they were devoured (bully of course taking 
the lion’s share), I saw the poor day-boy unmercifully kicked, cuffed, 
and maltreated by the lad who had been feeding at his expense. | 

I was very much disgusted, and as I had Jong entertained the hope of 
finding some safe ground for fixing a quarrel on the bully, I walked up to 
him, and demanded his reasons for treating the boy, who had treated 
him, so cruelly. He merely replied that I might go—to a place I will 
not mention. In less than five minutes Master Bully’s face was so dis- 
figured by - fists, that his fond nts would have had a difficulty in 
recognising their son had they called to see him. 

Brutus Grumps was delighted at my success, and perhaps I was a 
little too much elated by having so speedily subdued the best fighter in 
Rotherwick ; for I, to carry out my principle as I thought, embraced 
Brutus Grumps, and publicly proclaimed him to be under my protection, 

threatening, in our classical phraseology, to lick any boy who should at- 
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tempt to treat him cruelly. I was loudly cheered for my speech by all 
the juniors ; but some of the seniors smiled, winked, and shrugged their 
shoulders. . 

My success with the bully had its effects, and my protégé was relieved 
from many unpleasantries. He was anxious to show his gratitude to me, 
and as he was the only son of a wealthy professional man, and, as I have 
said before, had plenty of money at his command, he took me into a deep 
recess in one of our cloister-windows, and after blushing and stammering, 
popped a piece of silver paper into my hand, and begged I would use it, 
and return the amount whenever it was convenient. I opened it, and 
found it was a bank-note for ten pounds. As I was flush at the time, I 
returned it with many thanks for his liberality, and took the opportunity 

- of reading him a lecture on being too free with his money —a habit that 
might increase with his increasing years, and involve him in serious diffi- 
culties. He seemed vexed at my rejection of his offer, and smiled at my 
lecture, shaking his head in a manner that implied “ he knew what he 
was about.” 

I stood his friend until I left for college, and certainly saved him much 
uneasiness—to use a mildterm. I lost sight of him for some years, but 
heard, through the medium of some brother collegians, that he had come 
into a considerable property by the death of his father, and was living as 
an idle ‘man about town.” I thought the paternal property was in very 
unsafe hands, but had no means of telling the owner of it my thoughts 
thereanent, until, by a strange chance, I met him in Cowes, whither I 
had gone to see the regatta. He was the owner of a smart yacht, but 
not one of the yacht squadron or club. Jie was merely there like my- 
self, as a spectator. His joy at seeing me I shall never forget. He 
peeves “fell on my neck” opposite the club-house, and as soon as he 

ad recovered himself a little, msisted on my sending all my traps on 
board “the Favourite of Fulham,” and spending a week or two with him. 

I could not refuse his invitation, it was so cordially given, although I had 
other engagements which might have formed, and ought to have formed, 
valid excuses for refusing him. 

As soon as the regatta was over, we left Cowes, and sailed for the 
quiet little bay and town of Swanage or Swanwich, on the coast of 
Dorset. 

In transitu—that is, ladies, as we sailed along, I elicited part of my 
friend's history ; and although the whole of it would amuse my readers, 
I have selected such a portion of it as struck me, at the time, to be most 
elucidatory of poor Brutus Grumps’s peculiar softness—especially in 
money matters. 

The friend to whom he alludes, under the name of Toofast Harduppe, 
was the very bully whose face I had so effectually disfigured for his gross 
imposition upon him at school. He had, it appeared, immediately after 
my quitting Rotherwick, made such overtures of peace and goodwill, as 
poor Brutus could not resist, and had really received no little cvdos—I 

g pardon, ladies—praise is its meaning, from the rest of the school, 
for having forgiven a boy, and him a day-boy, who had been the cause 
of his receiving the severest punishment which a school-bully can receive 
—a thrashing from another hitherto deemed inferior to himself in pu- 
gilistics, 
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Having made these few introductory remarks, I will allow Mr. Brutus 
Grumps to be the raconteur of that part of his history which proved 
the most amusing to myself. 


Cuap. I. 




























Mr. Toorast Harpurre was a very intimate friend of mine in after 
life; indeed, we were so intimate, that whenever he was in any little pe- 
euniary difficulty, which, I am sorry to any occurred very frequently, 
he always called upon me to help him out of it. I advanced him several 
sums of money, for which he gave me _ security ; indeed, he called 
it “the best possible security,” namely, his note of hand, bearing interest 
at five per cent., payable on demand. I was not so green as to demand it, 
because I knew that I could not get above three-and-a-half per cent. 
for my money elsewhere. Let me alone, I’m not to be done so easily. 

My legal friend was rude enough to hint to me that I should never 
see one penny again, either of principal or interest. I do dislike lawyers. 
They are such matter-of-fact people, and tell you the most disagreeable 
things with such unmoved and unblushing faces. I have no doubt they 
do it for the best, as a matter of conscience or duty; but I, Mr. Brutus 
sve, do think it d—d disagreeable. What could my legal ad- 
viser, Pumpkinson, know of my friend’s affairs that I did know who was 
so very intimate with him? Nothing. He intimated a great many 
things, indeed,. and insinuated that he had heard a great deal from 
Dashboard, the West-End carriage-builder ; Spavin, who dealt in horses ; 
Sewemup, the tailor, and many other respectable tradesmen who consulted 
him clientically. Pumpkinson, I maintain, had no business to listen to 
their tittle-tattle, and no business to mention it to me to try to injure 
my friend Toofast Harduppe in my estimation. I told him as much, 
and told it him in a properly peremptory manner. He looked amazed, 
as I meant him to be. He said nothing in his own defence, but shrugged 
his legal shoulders, and whispered something about having done his duty 
to a valuable client. I thought I heard a diminuendo at the end, 
which sounded something very like, “and a pig-headed fool.” 

I took no notice of it—for the remark was evidently not meant for my 
ear, or he would have made it louder. I merely bowed myself out of 
his private office, and went to call on my friend Harduppe, who gave 
me some capital broiled kidneys, with curacoa and champagne for my 
lunch. I relished the liquids the more because I knew that they were 
pee for. I had, in fact, given him a check to cover the amount of 

uis wine bill the day before, and had his note of hand for the amount 
in my pocket- book at the very moment I was quaffing his cham- 


pa 
We did not sit very long over our wine, for Toofast Harduppe’s car- 
riage was at the door—a splendid phaeton, drawn by a beautiful pair of 
grays—I had lent him 500/. to pay for the turn-out, and knew that they 
were really worth the money, for Dashboard and Spavin had pledged 
their honour to their excelleney before I would allow my friend to 
i their account. Better judges—I mean of carriages and 
horses—than those two first-rate tradesmen, are not to be found in 
London. 
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We took a delightful drive to Chelsea, where my friend had a 
stig; little: sestin lle, whieh, he, bed. fernished. very handesuasiy, ane. 


coy aol ay ea Sg dor of He did not live 
in it hi lent it to a young 


in » for he preferred his chambers, but 
French lady who used to join the corps de ballet at the Italian Opera 
House, before she mpainel her ankle, or met with some other unlucky 
aceident, which compelled her to retire from the boards. It was very 
kind of Hard as she and her aunt had really not very comfortable 


lodgings in Whitcomb-street, and every body knows that pure air is es- 


sential to an invalid. 
As we drove along Sloane-street, my friend suddenly pues up, ‘in- 
deed, so suddenly, that the grays were thrown upon their haunches like 
- cats upon a hearth-rug, when they are looking out for their milk. [ 
could not think what was the matter, but on looking up, I saw a very 
genteely-dressed young man, with a pair of spurs on his boots, and a 
iding-whip in his hand, but without any horse that I could see, come up 
tothe side of the phaeton and shake my friend Harduppe very warmly 
by the hand, which I was rather surprised at his returning with equal 
warmth, as I had heard him say, “ Curse the fellow, I was in hopes he 
would not have seen me,” just as he had got within a foot of the car- 
niage- steps. 5: 1 

We chatted about the weather—for I was introduced in form to Mr, 
Q, Mace—the best billiard-player of the day, next to Brighton Jonathan; 
and asthe grays were rather fidgetty, I wished him away, that we might 
indulge them im their evident inclination to move on. Mr. Mace, how- 
ever, was not in the cue for moving ; he had his right foot on the step, 
and kept it there talking about all sorts of nonsense, until he fairly got 
his left foot into the carriage, and then he whispered something to Hard- 
uppe, which made him say, ‘‘ He was cursed sorry, but couldn’t do it, 
for he hadn’t a dump.” 

I observed Mr. Q. Mace look at me, and then wink at my friend, who, 
after a moment’s thought, and very deep thought it seemed to be by 
the contraction of his handsome eyebrows, turned round and said, “Can 
you pencil a check for fifty? Iam ashamed to trouble you, but my 

M Ma ce ” 

“No trouble in the world,” said I, taking out my check-book—for I 
always carry it with me—and filling it up on the crown of my hat, which 
Lused as a writing-desk. I thought I heard Mr. Q. Maee whisper, 
“ Very soft indeed ;” but of course he was alluding to the leathern apron 
of the carriage, which was made of beautiful Spanish. 

Well, Mr. Q. Mace took away the check with a low bow, and pocket- 
ted it as if he had been ee to pocketing. We wished him good 
morning, and drove on, and as we did so, Mr. Toofast Harduppe thanked. 
me very earnestly for having enabled him to get rid of the importunities 
of a person who, he was afraid, though really a first-rate performer with 
the balls, did not play upon the square. Now as billiard-tables are 
always oblong, I was not surprised at his not playing upon the A wer 
and so I told my friend, who laughed immoderately, and told me it 
was the best thing I had said for a long time. I thought so too, and we 
were very merry until we reached the rustic villa. 

The servant got down to ring the bell. It was not answered for 
some five or six pulls, and I could not help fancying that, as I stood up 
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in phaeton to look over into the pretty little garden, I saw a mili- 
-looking man with large moustaches, hurry across toa little door 
which opens into a back lane. I dare say he had only been'to inquire 
after mademoiselle’s ankle ; but why did he not make his exit by the 
door ? 
pre oe we were admitted, mademoiselle’s aunt told me that Julie was a 
little indisposed, but would be down immediately. | We waited for some 
ten minutes, and the aunt, seeing that my friend was getting nervous, 
left the room see aces her fair niece. She returned in a few minutes, 
and with her handkerchief to her eyes—for she was crying—begged Mr. 
Harduppe to follow her to Julie’s boudoir. He did so of course, and ] 
was left alone, and as the doors were left open, I could not help hearing 
first, a ‘loud sobbing, then an hysterical laugh, and finally a violent pit-a- 
patting on the carpet, accompanied by a series of little screams and 
screeches. 

I was about to rush upstairs to learn the cause of these fearful sounds, 
when my friend Harduppe sprang down stairs four steps at a time, and 
grasping my hand painfully hard, said, 

“* My dear Brutus—my very dear Grumps—I must impose upon your 
friendshi for one more check. Would you believe it—that villainous 
helsinastethen in Whitcombe-street has issued a writ against Julie for 
250/. She is ignorant of our laws, and although I have done all I can 
to pacify her, and explain the law of debtor and creditor to herin French 
and English; she cannot be persuaded that she shall not be shut up 
in a Conciergerie for life, unless she can pay the hard-hearted cre- 
ditor.” 

“ Brute !” said I, indignantly, as I sat down to write out a check for 
the amount with Julie's crowquill, which was within my reach. 

* He is a brute,” said Harduppe, taking the check ; “ but for you, 
my very dear Grumps, the girl would have been immolated on the 
altar of hard-heartedness. Your kindness is too much. I shall never 
be able to repay you—mark my words—I shall never be able to repay 

ou. 

I felt that glow about the region of my heart which the consciousness 
of having done a good action invariably produces ; and I was indeed a 
happy man, when I heard Mademoiselle Julie exchange her hysterical 
giggle for a natural laugh, in which I distinctly heard Mr. Toofast 
Harduppe and the aunt of the young lady join. We had a little scene 
when the ladies appeared, for Miss Julie threw herself on my neck and 
kissed me. I felt rather awkward at first, but when I remembered that 
it was the custom of her country, I rather liked it. 

We had a little maraschino—which I knew to be good, for I had paid 
Johnson and Justerini a guinea a bottle for it—and then left the little 
villa‘on our return for town, where my friend had invited me to dine at 
Long’s. Mr. Markwell gave us a most excellent little dinner for four, 
and his wines are first-rate. We did not sit long over the wine, but, as 
shorts are not permitted at Long’s, we retired to Harduppe’s chambers 
to have a rubber, but not before I had lent my friend a ate to cover 
our expenses then incurred, and a small bill that had been standing for 
some months. 

I lost a mere trifle at whist, and passed an agreeable evening. There 


was no disputing the excellency of the Regent's punch, which we drank 
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with Hudson’s cigars at 4/. 4s. per pound ; for Frazer told me, when 
I called to pay him twelve shillings a pint for it, that he always presided 
over the amalgamation of it himself. 
Poor Toofast Harduppe was not so lucky as I had been. He never 
won a rubber all the evening, and I was obliged to fill up another check 
for:40/. to. pay his score. It was a debt of honour, and he did not like 
to.put off the payment of it until his rents became due. I must say, his 
tenants do not pay very punctually, at least not for the last twelvemonth in 
which I have had the honour of his acquaintance. I do not believe, for 
so he. tells me, that during the whole of that period he has received one 
=e from his estates. In what county he said they were, I really 
rget. 

» I am very particular in money matters, and before going to bed I make 
up my accounts. I thought I had not made a very bad day of it that day, 
as, upon looking over my books I found that I had advanced Mr. Toofast 
Harduppe 420/., which, at five percent. gave me an addition to my in- 
come of 21/. per annum ; whereas, had I invested it in the three per cents. 


Ishould only have got 12/. odd for it. How calmly did I sleep that 
night. 
Cuap. II. 


I pip not see my friend Toofast Harduppe all the next day, although I 
called at his chambers several times. His servant told me that he had 
gone out with two men, for he could not call them gentlemen, they looked 
more like horse-dealers, or prize-fighters, than any thing else, soon after 
he was up that morning. Whither they went he could not tell. 

While I was out, Pumpkinson called twice. I was glad I was not at 
home, for I felt a conviction that he had merely called to say something 
unpleasant. 

I had a quiet mackerel in my own rooms, and a lamb chop with aspa- 
ragus to follow. The fish was not fresh, and the lamb had seen but little 
of the green pastures. It was not fat but flabby. The asparagus was 
all handle, the points being non est inventuses. My sherry was a little 
eorked or caulked, I don’t know which is right, but I am sure I have 
seen it spelt in the last way, particularly when applied to ship’s sides and 
bottoms. 

Altogether I did not relish my dinner, and I felt sure something unplea- 
sant was going to happen. I had a présentiment, as the French call it, 
and it was soon realized, in the shape of a note, which ran thus : 


“ Queen’s Bench, Wednesday. 
‘Dear Brutus Grumps, 

“Here Iam. Inquire for eleven in ten, and come and dine with me 
to-morrow at five, as you are locked in at nine if you don’t turn out be- 
fore. Spavin has done it all! I mean to take the benefit of the act, 
but of course you won’t prove, and I'll pay you afterwards. 

“Yours, very truly, 
“ Toorast HaRDuUrPE.” 


“Very hard of Spavin, I must say,” said I to myself, “ and I can’t 
quite understand it, as I gave him a check for his account only yesterday. 
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Prove—of course I shall not prove, and I know Harduppe will pay me 


Well, ough I smoked an extra cigar that night, I could. not 
y. Ith of my feiend in: Lee ool, with ol dhe: bevoss of 2 


sound! 

ison about him—chains, fetters, ov keys, and ic pad- 
fcks,grim-vinaged keepers, and te unfeeling ne ames me. 

Had it not been for the lobster-salad which I ate just before I went to bed, 
I should have had nothing to console me. 

I was very feverish next day, and felt quite ill, when Pumpkinson, my 
legal friend, came to call upon me. He sat by my bedside and told me, 
with a sort of heigho! triumphe air, that “Iwas done brown.” He 
enumerated the amounts of poor Harduppe’s debts, and gave me all the 
interesting particulars of his case. He mentioned several sums as unpaid 
which I knew were paid, for I had disc them myself. He told me 
that his notes of hand payable on demand were not worth a dump, and 
that what I had advanced for Miss Julie, Mr. Spavin, and others, was a 
mere draw,—that I had been duped by a set of swindlers, of whom my 
friend (he laid a horribly malicious emphasis on the word) was incompa- 
rably the test. 

I smiled in my sleeve to think what a vast surprise it would have been 
to him had I shown him my poor friend’s letter (the epistle of my im- 
prisoned and much maligned companion, now suffering all the horrible 
torments of a debtor’s cell, including a crust and cold water), containing 
his promise ta pay me all after he had got through his little difficulties. 
I did not show it him, however, for I felt indignant at his mistrust- 
fulness. 

At four o'clock I took my seat in an Elephant and Castle omnibus, and 
whispered to the cad, as I got in at the Silver Cross, Charing Cross, to 
put me down at the nearest point leading to the Queen’s Bench. He did 
so, and I got out at a sort of pillar, and went along a road which was 
lined on Se lefthand side by out-door shops filled with old furniture, 
pianofortes, childs’ carriages, and a variety of second hand articles. I 
could not mistake the prison in which my friend was confined, for the 

igh walls and gloomy ensemble indicated it but too plainly. 
arrived at a sort of lobby, and, as I entered it, two very sharp-look- 
ing individuals eyed me from head to foot, and one of them, by accident 
of course, ran his hand over my cloak, which I had put on, warm as the 
weather was, as a sort of disguise. On inquiring for Mr. Harduppe, 
eleven in ten, a very polite man offered to show me to his room, he did 
not call it his ceil. 

I followed him, and paid him the shilling which he informed me was the 
usual fee. I knocked at the door and was admitted. I entered, I must 
say, with a got-up expression of sympathy for my friend’s sufferings on 
my countenance, but it vanished when I saw him playing at cribbage on 
a sort of camp bedstead with Mr. Q. Mace, and Mr. Spavin,—the man 
“who had done it all.” 

Harduppe shook me kindly by the hand, and re-introduced me to Mr. 
Q. as “an insider” like himself, and to Mr. Spavin as “a most respectable 


horsedealer, who had been kind enough to come over and see him.” As 
this latter introduction was given with a peculiar wink, I knew it was 
meant per contra, so I received Mr. Spavin very coldly. 

** Mace, call Dolly,” said 

He did so, and a dict 


irty, fat Irish charwoman made her appearance. 
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“Dinner, Dolly,” said my friend. 

“ By the powers thin, why not call me Doll, capthin, as ye was used to 
do when ye was in before @” said the lady. 

I looked an interrogative “before ?” 

You mean, Doll, when I used to call and see Mr. O'Reilly,” said my 
friend, and I saw him wink, and Dolly play second to it. 

“In course, your honour. I manes that, and nothing but that—but 
yull be for your dhinner ?” 

Dolly ran away, and in a few minutes the table cloth, which was not 
over clean, had its surface covered with a quarter of lamb and vegetables, 
to which we all of us did justice. 

“ You'd like some champagne ?” inquired Harduppe, looking at me. 

' I said yes, for I like champagne. 

“Then you must wait till you are out again, for you would hardly be- 
lieve that the blackguards only allow us one pint of wine or two pints of 
porter each in the day.” 

“Shame! shame !” said Spavin and Mace. 

“Yes, gentlemen, it is very different now to what it was when I was 
n—” 

Spavin coughed, and Mace sneezed. 

“ When I was in—the habit of calling on my unfortunate friends 
here, before the Marshalsea and other low people were admitted, a poor 
fellow could get drunk like a gentleman then—now, it’s so badly regu- 
lated, that curse me if I stay in longer than I can help it,” said Hard- 


“‘T will take care,” said I, “that you shall not want wine, and every 
thing comfortable. I will send you in a hamper to-morrow morning.” 

“Hear! hear! hear!” said Spavin. 

“ Spavin, my dear fellow,” (dear fellow to the man who had imprisoned 
him ! I could not make it out) “ Spavin, you are, luckily for you, an out- 
sider. You do not know that we cannot receive that wine which my 
friend so liberally offers us. But come, as dinner is over, let us light 
up. We have as much tobaceo as we please, and an unlimited order on the 
fountain pump. So light up and let’s be jolly upon aqua pura, which is 
Latin for Adam’s ale. 

I had had but one glass of porter, for we had but a quart among four of 
us, and I found the cigar did not relish, but made me feel rather qualmish. 
I suppose I turned a little pale, for my friend asked me what was the 
matter. 

“T am not used,” said I, “to smoke a cigar without a little spirits and 
water, or a little negus.” ; 

“Then you must put your pipe out, for you cannot get any thing 
here,” said Mace. ' 

“T thought I had heard of such things as tape-shops,” said I, “where 
you could get a little taste of something strong ?” 

“ Ah, my dear Brutus Grumps, that was in the good old days ; but now 
—curse the government—” 

“‘ Hear! hear! hear!!!” 

“And all the prison-disciplinarians ; you cannot enjoy life at all,” 
said Toofast Harduppe. 1 
“ There is only one way,” suggested Mr. Q. Mace. 
“Ah! but there’s a risk attending it,” said Harduppe. 
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“ Not with a respectable-looking man,” said Mace. 

«* Who wears acloak,” said Spavin. 

* What is it?’ I inquired. 

All were silent for a moment, and looked first at the arched ceiling of 
the cell, and then at their shoes. 

What is it ?” said I, “only tell me, and I'll do it.” 
| “A regular trump that,” said Spavin. 

“ And no mistake,” added Mr. Q. Mace. 

I looked at Harduppe for a solution of this difficulty. 

“ By an outsider’s bringing it in, and risking three months’ imprison- 
ment,” said my friend, seriously. 

I was staggered at this, and looked so. 

“ There is not much danger,” said Spavin, “if you get a *pothecary’s 
vial, and have it Jabelled stumacky tinkter.” 

*“ Or eye-water,” said Mace. “A pint would do at one journey, and 
any sharp man could go two or three times.” 

T'll try it,” said I, for I really felt for the poor prisoners who had been 
used to smoke—but not a dry cigar. “I will do it.” 

I was cloaked with as much zeal as if my valet was dressing me. [ 
walked calmly out, bowing politely to the keepers of the gate. I rushed 
to a neighbouring doctor’s-shop—got a bottle, large and flat, labelled 
“lotion for the eyes,” and then ran to a neighbouring public-house, and 
had it filled with the best brandy—not British. I put it carefully in my 
inside coat- pocket, and walking to the door again, crossed the first lobby 
into the inner one, merely observing that I had left my gloves behind 
me. 

‘Excuse me, sir,” said one of the sharp-looking men, “ but you have 

t a little dirt on your cloak ; allow me to rub it off.” 

I felt as if I should have fainted. 

“Why, bless me, Thomas, if the gent has not got something heavy 
here. Put your hand in and pull it out.”’ 

Thomas dived as quick as thought under my cloak ; out came the 
fatal fluid ; a fly settling on my nose would have knocked me down. 

“ Lotion for the eyes—hem ! Let us taste it,” said Thomas. 

“ It is poison,” said I ; “ prussic acid and arsenic.” 

“T'll risk it,” said the keeper. ‘ Very fair cognac indeed. Try it, 
Abraham.” 

Capital,” said Abraham; “but we must cork up the rest for the 
governor.” 

** This way,” said Thomas, and I was hurried through the gate to the 
governor’s house. 

He, the governor, smiled a Schedoni smile at me as Abraham told his 
tale, and + nem the eye-water in evidence against me. I did not 
deny my folly—for I could not call it a crime—but pleaded guilty to the 
charge of having conveyed, or rather sought to convey, spirits into 
nage Could I do otherwise when I had been caught in ipso facto ? 

o. I threw myself on my knees, and on the mercy of the court ; but 
it had no mercy upon me. I was carried—for I was too nervous and 
agitated to walk—before a J. P., and sentenced to three months im- 

risonment—three long tedious calendar months—and for what ? merely 

endeavouring to relieve a friend who was suffering from want of 
spirits. 
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Cuaap. III. 


I wrote to Pumpkinson to tell him of what had befallen me, and sent 
the note by a special messenger, promising him a sovereign if he would 
bring me an answer before I was carried off in the van. ‘He returned 
very quickly, and brought me, not a written communication, but my 
legal adviser in propria persona. I felt more pleasure at his appear- 
ance then, than I had ever felt before; for I generally dreaded a visit 
from him as portending something unpleasant ; now he seemed like m 
guardian angel, and I took his proffered hand and shook it violently. He 
returned the shake sharply, but shortly, and without asking me a ques- 
tion, for my note and my messenger had explained every thing, he begged 
to speak with the committing magistrate in private. 

His request was granted as soon as the J. P. had looked at his card— 
for Pumpkinson is well known as a most respectable solicitor. As the 
two passed through a side-door into the private apartment, I felt a 
spark of hope scintillating in my bosom, which was fanned into a little 
flame of joy, by my messenger, who, as he pocketed my sovereign, whis- 





a It's all right—the beak will be talked over.” 

And so he was. He returned into court and having resumed his chair 
ordered me, Brutus Grumps, to be “put up again.” I required no put- 
ting up, but rushed willingly to the place assigned to criminals, for I felt 
that I was respited if not reprieved. 

“Young man,” said the J. P., “ your friend and solicitor, Mr. Pump- 
kinson, has explained to me the gross imposition that has been practised 
upon you by a designing set of men. It appears from his statement that 
you are naturally a very soft one—” 

“A what?” said I. 

“A very soft one—that is, not possessed of sufficient strength of mind 
to guard against the machinations of beings unworthy of the name of 
men. You are free—go home, and act more wisely for the future.” 

“What is there to pay?” I inquired; for I had always heard that 
justice was sold, and rather dear. 

Abraham and his man whispered simultaneously that, “they should 
leave it to my npg as a perfect gent.”’ 

I was preparing to hand over a sovereign to each of them when m 
legal adviser interfered, frowned down my persecutors, and led me off 
whispering to me rather too audibly, for several people laughed at the 
remark, 

“ Not to make a greater ass of myself than I had done.” 

I felt overwhelmed with gratitude to my friend Pumpkinson, and 
to show it, offered to stand a champagne dinner at Long's. He de- 
clined the offer and? bade, me go to my chambers, and reflect on the 

ast. over a chop and a jug of toast and water. He promised me, as he 

eft me in the cab, to call upon me in the morning, and let a little day- 

ght into my darkened mind as to the real posture of my pecuniary 
airs, 

I felt that I was about to hear all manner of unpleasantries in the 
morning, and resolved to get up courage enough to meet them manfully, 
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by enjoying myself for that evening. I dressed and went out; ordered 
a little spread at Dubourg’s, and after a bottle or two of claret, 
went to the theatre. 

There I met Spavin and tried to cut him, but he was so. good-natured 

seat in the box by my side, and to explain to me the plot of 

play, and tell me the names of all who had parts in it, that | could 
his invitation to join him in a bit of supper at a house where 

was well known. I do not know what the name of the house was, 
a pe gm Ha ed and every thing was remarkably 
nice, an wine, ing Burgundy, was parti ; but so 
my that I fall asleep soon a rer l bolita he I know 
i what happened to me until I found myself waking from a 

i BF ental dhepersinder the table of the upstairs room in which we 
fad supped. I rang for a waiter, and asked what was to pay. He told 
me in , that Mr. Spavin had settled the bill. I walked down stairs, 
very muc with Spavin’s gentlemanly conduct, and as it was 
broad daylight, and I was in my dress-suit, I jumped into a cab, told the 
driver where to set me down, and to my surprise, fell into a deep sleep 
again, from which I was roused by the cabman, who shook me like a 
dose of medicine. 

I told my valet to pay cabby his fare, and give him an extra shilling 
for the trouble he had had in waking me, and rushed to my rooms, 
when, to my surprise and dismay, I found it wanted but a quarter to 
nine, at which hour my friend Pumpkinson had promised to be at my 
rooms to breakfast. 

“ Breakfast for two instantly,” said I to James. “And give me my 
morning dress—take the things carefully out of my pockets—hand me 
my purse, and see to the breakfast arrangements as quickly as you 
can.” 

‘* Purse, sir? where was it?” asked James. 

*‘ Tn the left side pocket of my trousers it is,” said I. 

*¢ Nothing of the sort either left side or right.” 

“Try the waistcoat.” 

* Nothing there, sir, but a ¢heayter check.” 

‘Then it must bein one of my coat-pockets,” said I. 

“ There is a card-case and a handkerchief and that’s all,” said James, 
holding up the articles to my view. 

‘Never mind,” said I. “I dare say I left it in my desk when I went 
out. Go and see about breakfast.” 

James went as I bade him. When he was gone, I began to “try 
back” upon all the proceedings of the past night, and could not but re- 
member that I had my purse safe when I paid Dubourg’s dinner-bill and 
my admission to the little theatre in the Haymarket. Whilst I was ru- 
muinating painfully on the possibility of having been robbed by the cabman 
or the waiter—for to suspect Spavin never once entered my thoughts—I 
fell asleep again, and was roused by my valet, who came in to say that 
Mr. Pumpkinson was waiting for his breakfast. I was very nervous and 

heavy with sleep, and would have given worlds to be allowed to go 

for a few hours; but I resolved to conquer the feeling, and after 

Git heatneineaee and shuffling on a morn- 
hurried in to join my friend. 
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I felt that he was eyeing me attentively all breakfast-time, although 
mded to be applying himself to his roll and coffee, and as soon as 
finished, and James had removed the cloth, he pulled out a | 
bundle of papers and made me very uncomfortable, in a short time, 
proving to me that I had spent considerably more of my income than 
ought to have spent, considering that I enh only touch the interest and 
not the principal of my fortune. 
In what must this end ?” said he. “ In borrowing and ruin.” 
“Pooh, pooh! my dear fellow,” said I, cheerfully. “I will retire 
into the coun wikeul " 
“ Ay,” Mr. Brutus Grumps, “ay, sir, pull up and spend a quiet even- 
ing or two, such as you did last night.” 
* What do you mean?” said I. 
“‘ Read that,” said Pumpkinson, placing the Zimes in my hand, and 
= oN his long white finger to a particular subigialh. 
I it thus: 


“ Information was brought to our office at an early hour this morning, 
that Mr. Ringbone Spavin, the celebrated Jeg and famnduilin, had le- 
vanted, leaving all his debts on the Derby and Oaks unsettled. It is 
said that he acquired the means of setting out on his travels by hocussing 
a very soft young man, and robbing him of his purse, at a house not far 
from Bury-street. We are happy to be able to add that he, in a most 
gentlemanly way, paid for the supper and wines before he left. The 
name of the hocussed gentleman is said to be Mr. Brutus Grumps, whose 
appearance before a magistrate for trying to convey spirits into the 
Queen’s Bench for the benefit of that notorious scamp, Mr. Toofast Hard- 
uppe, excited so much amusement yesterday.” 


I was quite confounded—I had not a word to say for myself, although 
I felt convinced that both Spavin and myself had been grossly calum- 
niated. 
Pumpkinson read me a long lecture, and gave me a great deal of ex- 
cellent advice, but I was so sleepy, I have but a faint recollection of what 
he said. He left me, apparently annoyed, if not disgusted, and I went 
to my bed—from which I did not rise for some weeks—for I was ill— 
wretchedly ill—and the doctor said I must have been taking some poi- 
sonous narcotic or other, which had well nigh ‘cooked my goose for me”’ 
—an expression that implies, I believe, the same meaning as that we used 
at Rotherwick—“ settled my hash.” 


Cuap. IV. 


On my partial recovery I was ordered to leave town fora time, and 
try country air and exercise. I hired a furnished cottage at Fulham, on the 
river’s brink, and soon became very fond of boating and sailing about on 
the river, in which I was encouraged by the watermen, who, whenever I 
treated them to a little London porter, never failed to assure me that I 
sculled as well as any of the Leanders’, and sailed closer on a wind than 
any man on the river. 
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These amusements were very agreeable and economical too—far more 
so than riding eee for boats don’t eat as horses do, and it’s only 
the prime cost, and a little outla now and then for paint,‘ a broken 
scull, a mast or spar carried away, that you have to provide for. Pump- 
kinson was quite pleased as he Lonel my plans, saw my way of living, 
and sailed about in my little cutter. Indeed I never saw him make him- 
self more ble, until I landed him at the Red House at Battersea, 
where | invited all the Fulham and Putney watermen, with their 
wives and children to a little bit of supper. 

What a lecture he did read me on my softness and extravagance! In 
vain [ explained to.him that I had only ordered three or four legs of mut- 
ton with trimmings and London porter—he pished and pshawed, 
bounced out of the long room, and left me to enjoy my friends’ company 
as well as | could—which I did very much. | say friends advisedly, for 
they behaved as friends, and saw me safe home and put to bed, without 
so much as wronging me of a shilling, which they might easily have 
done, as—I am sorry to say it—the number of speeches I made, caused 
me to feel thirsty, and take more fluid than I ought to have done. 

Well, after I had been at Fulham about six months, I received a very 
unexpected visit from my old friend, Toofast Harduppe, with whom I 
had been forbidden to correspond by Mr. Pumpkinson. I was sitting at 
my luncheon when he entered with a lady leaning on his arm in whom I 
could not fail to recognise Mademoiselle Julie. 1 was so confounded by 
the unexpected appearance of the pair, that I did not rise to do the 
polites as I ought to have done, but sat staring at them, until Harduppe 
came forward and shaking me by the hand, begged leave to introduce me 
to Mrs. Harduppe. 

Could I do less than congratulate them on their union, and wish them 
a long life and a merry one? No. I did so, and begged them to join 
me at luncheon. They did; and we passed a couple of very happy 
hours, during the idle of which the lady ators | to eat and drink, 
and her husband to explain to me all that had happened to him since 
we met. 

It appeared that he had settled with his creditors, by sacrifieing his 
landed property among them, and, as he was unwilling to lead an idle 
life and oS 9 to his rich relations for support, he had set up in the lace 
trade—a business in which his wife—whom he had married through gra- 
titude to her for her unremitting attentions to him while in prison —was 
fully capable of assisting him, as it had been her occupation in early life, 
before she went upon the boards of the theatre. 

“« And how does the trade answer?” I inquired. 

“ Admirably,” said Harduppe ; ‘if I had but a larger capital, I could 
realise a larger fortune than that which I have sacrificed to my creditors, 
in a very few months.” 

Julie merely said “sans doute.” 

“TI could afford to give forty per cent. for a loan,” said Hard- 
7 

would willingly have lent him a thousand for half the interest, but 
Pumpkinson had so managed me, that I could only touch the interest of 
my Rroperty, and that monthly, and so I informed Harduppe, who told 
me that my name on a bill would do quite as well as cash. 
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$$ Sans doute,” said Julie. ‘In ma countries there is more named as 
eash in: business. You will put your pretty leetle main to the leetle pit 
of. npour mon marie, n’est ce pas?” 

weer ad refused, in spite of Julie’s insinuating ways. 

For although,” said I, “I am always ready to lend. a real friend mo- 
ney upon very small interest, if I have it by me, I never did, nor ever 
will, put my name to a bill.” 

Toofast uppe in vain assured me that he would meet the bill when 
due, and that I should have no trouble in the business beyond the mere 
signing of it. I was firm, and refused; for although I maybe a little soft 
in some matters, I am not so soft as to put my name toa bill. No, 
no. 
He offered me a share in the business, as a security, if I would only 
consent, but I was not going to turn tradesman after having been 
brought up at a public school and living as a gentleman, and so I told 
him. 

‘Well then,” said he, “since you cannot help me by adding to my 
capital, although it would be of great advantage to yourself, you can and 
I know will aid me in a little matter, which will be of essential service to 
me, and very little trouble or inconvenience to you.” 

‘‘ Sans doute, it is such var leetle ting,” said Julie, picking the last 

rawn. 
: I promised to do any thing for him but put my name to a bill. 

“ You have a yacht?” said he. 

I nodded assent, and pointed to where she was ying. 

“‘ Ay, a very pretty little cutter ; I suppose you hire a waterman to sail 
her for you.” 

I was indignant at the supposition, and told him that I and James, my 
valet, managed a little thing like that easily. 

Did you ever take a sail below bridge ?” 

“ Yes, of course; I white-bait at Greenwich and Blackwall frequently,” 
said I, “and sail there and back.”’ 

“You never sailed to Gravesend ?—too far for a little thing of about 
six tons.” 

“ Eight tons,” said I. “I have thought of running over to France 
in her.” 

“Try Gravesend first,” said Harduppe; “run down there to-morrow 
—the tide will serve, and the wind too, if it stays where it is. You will 
find it a delightful trip, and be able to render me the little service I 
alluded to—or I ought rather to say to render a service to Madame 
Harduppe—for it is merely to bring a very small parcel ashore.” 

“Oh! so var small—so small as that,” cried Julie, making the like- 
ness of a diminutive parcel with the erd of her shawl. 

“_ From the French schooner, the La Lune, which you will find lying 
off Tilbury Fort. I will give you a note to the captain, who is a great 
friend of Julie’s, and will give you some excellent wines and a bed on 
board. If you could so contrive it as to lay alongside of him about an hour 
after dusk it would be better, as he would be sure to come on board.” 

“ Andis that all?” said I. i 

“That is all ; except to deliver what he will give you safe into Julie’s 
hand. It is a wedding present from one of her relations.” 
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eit tae ee ‘it shall not incommode you not at all,” said 


rel ou,” said Toofast, as he his hat upon his head, 
aimee vtec Ar, srk i at my garden-gate. i 
sna You waay,” ead IL. “T promise.” 
eee act eee shouted Harduppe from the bottom of 
lane. 
“Not a word,” I 
Well, emai: 7M to find the wind still favourable. 
I got on board at an early hour and started, and as soon as I had cleared 
the bridges and analy I put on every stitch of canvass the boat would 
anny, and sailed rap own the river. I went ashore at Erith and 


ee es ng 0 get to Gravesend about dusk, and sup with 
onstant yee the La Lune. 
to get on board just as it was growin dark. 


T handed in Harduppe’s se dn and the captain came up To: to the 

and im excellent English welcomed me on By his 
advice, cn Lome James, with the yacht, ashore off Tilbury, where there is a 
comfortable inn near the ferry, with orders to be alongside just as day 
broke in the morning, or a little before if possible. 

We had a nice little fish supper, some capiadh Cail and a little very 
fine eau de vie. I did not gone ly in the ny Zo but by Captain Con- 
stant’s advice turned in early in order to be fitted for rising early in the 
morning, 

There were two berths in the rms Ae one on yeh side, opposite to each 
other. The cabin was lighted by a nded between 
the two. I turned in and tried to rs p> either the ees cookery 
did not agree with me, or the lapping of the waves against the clinker- 
built sides of the schooner, prevented me from falling off at once into a 
sound nap as I generally do. 

Ra awake I saw the captain out of his berth, and after 

oking at me steadily, site tenet” t vr was asleep, lift up the 
-elothes ar | rip up the side of his mattress, and extract from it 
ste mass of something white, which he wrapped up with great care in a 


silk handkerchief, and put into my carpet-bag—my sac de nuit. He 
then sewed up the side of hi his waiienal mew and slipped into bed. 

I fell asl nome pia Julie’s 1 could contain, requiring so 
much care = ecemamem before I seemed to have 


had tar “Shek all, Pyar told ‘that my yacht was alongside. I went on 

— who had prepared some coffee for me while I 

slept.“ hacked od him for his kindness and shook hands with him, after 

told me that I should find Julie’s pareel at the bottom of my sac 

de nuit, which he carried up for me as all the crew were asleep, except 
one, who was keepi ping watc tch upon deck. 

Just as ‘I got of from the ana sides, and had hoisted all sails, 

I saw another man appear on her deck, who in a most impudent tone, 

ordered me to lay to. I am not to be bullied in that way by any body, 

so I turned my boat's head into the tide, and away I went. James told 

me he thought the man who had hailed me was a custom-house officer, 

but I did not care a fig for that. 
As the wind was rather against us, we had to make several tacks be- 
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fore we could round the point, and just as we did so, I saw a four-oared, 
pat, pullin right into us. I shouted out, “ Look ahead ;” a ip, 
— for us, although I jammed the helm down as hard as 
“ Look, ahead, you lubbers,”jI cried, just as the boat was laid alongside 
Bey Se ar rics tad bean saeco speanar on board. 
“3 say, though—this is my boat—my private property—I'll trouble 
_ * And I will trouble you for your carpet-bag,” said the man, very 


civilly, 
Tt was lying on the top of the half-deck, and he coolly took it 
and opened it, and then turned out every thing, including sade 
sent. 


* This is it,” said he, opening the “ Ah! as I thought— - 
did Valenciennes ee a 3p bad Laut ’s work. I'll ae > 
step aboard our boat, sir, anid T GE Gi teases ofl jeter yall, wn be at 
Gravesend nearly as soon as you.” 

To cut a long story short, I was convicted of smuggling lace, in which 
trade Harduppe and Mademoiselle Julie—for she was no more Madame 
Harduppe than I w.s—had long been en - I lost my yacht, and 
had to pay a large sum of money ; and but for my true friend Pumpkin- 
son, should have fared worse than I did. Since then, I have been living 
quietly in the country with my new yacht, which Pumpkinson bought for 
me upon the condition that I would not venture within fifty miles of 
seein} nor correspond with Harduppe as long as he remained in 

& 


Cuap. V. 


Tavs ended Brutus Grumps’s story just as we landed at S 
and sought that comfortable inn, the Ship, kept by as jolly an old 
as ever had the gout, and called it a sprained ankle. I stayed a few 
days with Brutus, gave him the best advice I could, and got him to put 
me ashore in Portsmouth harbour. 

In a few months I saw in a London paper that Mr. Toofast Harduppe 
was transported for fifteen years for borrowing a gentleman’s"nag without 

ission; and in the same paper, by a strange chance, the mar- 
riage of Mr. Brutus Grumps to Miss Georgina Pumpkinson. I concluded 
that the lawyer had wisely thought that the best thing he could do to 
save a nice snug property, was to appoint a guardian for life over a man 
who had on so many occasions proved himself such 
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MEMOIRS OF A BABYLONIAN PRINCESS.* 


Tus autobiography of an authentic Babylonian princess, born, only 
forty years ago, amid the ruins of Nineveh, and now actually living in 
London, is a book to make a sensation in all circles. When we originally 
heard of it we had some grave misgivings about its veracity. We thought 
that Babylonian princesses were not the most likely people in the world 
to write their own lives ; that they would rather sit in their arabesque 
chambers, sipping coffee and ‘smoking nerghilahs ; and that whatever 
elements of the wonderful or the picturesque might really enter into their 
experiences, they would themselves be the last to think them either won- 
derful or picturesque. ‘In fact, we did not believe that this class of mo- 
dern callsign literature had become sufficiently fashionable in the 
East to be cultivated by the daughter of an emir of wealth, and we were, 
accordingly, as tis Ba as if the work had pretended to be the Memoirs 
of a roa ea Sarcop 

But we have now read the two volumes attentively. Not a line has 
escaped us—not a word of the whole narrative; and we are bound not 
only to recall our. doubts, but to aver explicitly that the memoir is curious 
jon absorbing in the highest degree. The character of the writer goes 
far in itself to attract and concentrate the attention of the reader ; her 
truthfulness and zeal, and the fortitude with.which she has borne up 

inst a succession of sufferings and calamities, are qualities that com- 
mand respect. The scenes to which she introduces us are all more or 
less connected with scripture history, and her familiarity with them, and 
with the usages of the tribes and nations inhabiting them, enables her to 
enter into closer details than are ordinarily within the reach of the best 
informed travellers. Her descriptions of oriental customs and manners— 
of cities and deserts—buildings and costumes—of arts, literatures, and 
languages—of domestic usages and natural productions—interwoven into 
a narrative replete with. exciting adventures, contribute altogether to 
render this publication singularly interesting. It is certainly the most 
remarkable work that has issued from the English press for many 
rears. 
’ We hope nobody will confound Maria Theresa Asmar with the popular 
ideal of a Babylonian princess. She is not a creature made out of shawl 
draperies and pearl ear-rings, with a turban of gilt floss, looking in- 
tensely vacant, as if she were longing for a balancing-pole and tight 
rope. Our ong is of a different mould and inspiration ; and although, 
as we shall show presently, she could in her “ palmy days” dress in the 
height of the Eastern fashion, we are happy to say that she has a soul of 
more seriousness than commonly falls to the lot of the lustrous race to 
which she belongs. The intellect of the princess is of a high order. She 
owes something of this to her family, who all seem to have been elevated 
above the level of the oriental character; but still more to her Christianity. 
The Christian religion is the school in which her faculties have been 
trained up; and she has responded nobly to her opportunities. 











































* Memoirs of a Babylonian Princess (Maria Theresa Asmar), daughter of Emir 
Abdallah Asmar; written by herself, and translated into English. 2 vols. 
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‘The family of the princess are descended from the Brahmins, and many 
hundred years ago embraced Christianity in the church of Travancore, 
said tradvtionally to have been planted. by St. Thomas, the Apostle. 
From India, her ancestors removed some centuries past into Persia, and 
finally settled at Bagdad, all this while strictly adhering to their religious 
creed, and, perhaps, all the more jealous of it in consequence of the dan- 
gers to which it exposed them. They were people of great wealth and 
consideration. Her father’s house was an asylum for the unfortunate of 
every denomination, and the primitive virtues of Christianity appear to 
have been practised in it with all the earnestness and devotion of the 
primitive ages. The breaking out of the plague at Bagdad in 1804, 
compelled the family to retire to a country residence they 
amongst the ruins of Nineveh ; and.here, surrounded by the relics of the 
old world, the author of this autobiography was born. She first saw light 
in a tent in the desert. 

The religious associations, in the midst of which her infancy was past, 
confirmed the faith she inherited. Agreeably to the customs of the 
East, she was betrothed almost in her childhood ; but her disposition led 
her to celibacy. She had been in the habit of reading the lives of the 
Fathers from the age of six, and she was determined to follow their ex- 
ample. She communicated her determination to her lover, who was so 
impressed with similar feelings, that he resolved to take the vows of the 
Trappists. The lovers accordingly separated,.and the young sheikh, who 
had been selected for the husband of the princess, is now a monk of the 
order of La Trappe, and lives in a hermitage on Mount Lebanon, at the 
foot of the cedar mountain, ‘on a ledge so precipitous, that a bird would 
hardly dare to make her nest on it.” 

The firmness and enthusiasm which enabled her to make this sacrifice, 
encouraged her to make still greater efforts for the giory of her faith. 
She resolved to attempt the conversion of the people in her neighbour- 
hood, and used to collect hundreds together on the Sabbath evenings to 
listen to her discourses. In these spiritual labours she was assisted by a 
- female friend, whose beauty was no less admirable than the constancy of 
her purpose. It is worthy of note that the princess was the first woman 
in t . country who devoted herself to celibacy. Her friend was the 
second. 

Your thoroughbred Mussulman pacha is not a person, however, to be 
easily moved by the truths of Christianity. He is much more likely to 
be touched by the charms of its lady shi as happened in this par- 
ticular instance. The Pacha of Mosul, in Persia, where our princess was 
resident at this period, entertained a solid aversion to the Christian re- 
ligion, and was resolved to put an end to the mission of the princess and 
her beautiful friend, Mariam. With this view, and with a decision worthy 
of his design, he commanded all Christians to repair on a certain day, toa 
certain spot, there to renounce their faith. They assembled with the reso- 
lution of martyrs, singing hymns, and persisting in the maintenance of the 
truth. This “obstinacy” would have cost them their lives, but for the 
beauty of Mariam, which stayed the hand of the furiqus pacha. They 
were all thrown into prison and bastinadoed daily, except the princess 
and her friend, who were lodged in the palace. The torture to which 
these poor people were condemned was so severe, that one of them, an 
uncle of the princess’s, died under it. At last, her father and the rest 











I was superbly dressed. My ghombaz, or dress, was of white gold tissue, 
open in front, after the manner of the East, with ample sleeves of the same 
material descending to the knees, and confined at the waist by a girdle richly 
embroidered in gold. My sherwais, or trousers, were of crimson silk. Around 
my ankles were fastened anklets of silver gilt, richly chased, and babouches, 
or slippers, covered with gold embroidery, were on my feet. These with a 
turban of white muslin, embroidered with gold, and a Persian shawl thrown 
round my waist, completed the costume in which I went to pay my first visit 
to the Amira. 

We hardly know whether it will spoil the interest of this gorgeous 
vision to add the lines which immediately follow, in which the writer 
compares her present condition, with the bounding and elastic promise of 
that happy period ; but if it affect others as it affected us, to be brought 
on the sudden face to face with the contrast, it is due to the writer to let 
it have its full weight with the reader. 


Alas ! who would recognise in the forlorn and wretched being who now pens 
these lines, the lively, gay, free-hearted, and enthusiastic creature of that hour 
—with a heart full of susceptibility and joyous frankness—breathing life with 
the hope of leading my wandering fellow-mortals into the way of truth? 
When in the darkness of adversity, with failing faculties, I look back on that 
day, and think of the wreck which sorrow and bitter calamity have made me, 
my soul recoils with horror, and I sink into the abyss of sadness. 


The two phases of her melancholy history are revealed in these two 
one er life opened joyously in the lap of prosperity and power— 
ut it has passed into misery and destitution, the sontbilaton of kindred, 
the total loss of property, and finally, a dependence upon the sympathy 
of strangers. We cannot venture to follow closely this painfully interest- 
ing career, for our space is nurrow; but we will mark its principal stages 
as we p . 
First let us glance at the zenana of the Amira :—here we have a pene 
Persian interior, drawn by a familiar hand. At the door of the 
the visitor is met by an eunuch, who comes to conduct her. They pass 
three or four doors, fastened with padlocks, of which the guide carries the 
keys, and then across a ious: court, paved with Sigh polished 
marble, in the midst a su fountain, and on the left the Iwan, a cham- 
ber open the entire length of the side. The walls of this chamber are 
richly decorated in coloured arabesque devices—a Persian carpet covers 
the floor—and a brilliant scarlet velvet cushion, or “‘ takht” occupies the 
centre. But this is only the anti-chamber. Suspend your admiration 
till you reach the inner saloon, which transcends all power of description. 
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The carpet is still more exquisite, and the musnud is covered’ with 
velvet, = embroidered in the most costly manner. 
i ives guest most courteously. And while i 
the mustad, three beautiful girls, with skins of dacaling 
b eyes, and luxuriant raven hair, and 
silver-gilt’ vases for ablution. These girls are succeeded 
, with censers, to shed a perfume through the 
more with silver-gilt trays, containing sh 

broidered with gold, followed by three more with a tray 
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easterns have most luxurious notions of life; and if an E 

were to be suddenly dropped into a scene of this intoxicating kind, it 

would go hard with him to keep his head cool, and his hands from doing 
sachiof 

After half an hour’s enjoyment in this way, the ladies to 
visit the bed-rooms. They are magnificent. The a’s chief wife 
has a bed of five mattresses, each covered with silk of a different colour 
from the rest, and the whole stuffed with peacocks’ feathers. There are 
no less than thirty of these rooms. From the dormitories they ascend - 
tothe: terrace on the roof, from whence they have a charming view of the 
country, which they are enabled to enjoy under the shade of magnificent 
tents of oil-cloth. Next they visit the garden. It is of immense space—-say 
three-quarters of a mile—intersected on all sides by rivulets of water, 
embanked with marble and fringed with flowers. They now visit the 
— wives, in a saloon opening on the garden. There are twenty~ 

ve of them—from Georgia, Circassia, Kurdistan. In the midst of 

visit, enters the pacha, a man of commanding stature, with a black and 
Gopious beard, sumptuously dressed, as befits the lord of this palace of 
delight. A brief conversation, all courtesy, ensues; and now the mollah 
ealls to prayer from the minaret—a ceremony religiously repeated five 
times a day; the ladies of the harem drop devoutly on their knees; and 
the Amira and her guest go to dinner in one of the cool saloons opening 
on the marble court. 

The dinner is the wonderful part of the whole entertainment. First, 
there is a tray of about twenty dishes brought in, amongst them a soup 
made of green corn and chickens, a favourite dish with the present Pacha 
of Egypt. These are succeeded by an infinite variety of gastronomical 
delicacies, such as a lamb served up whole, stuffed with herbs, rice, and 
pistachios, and covered with saffron; stuffed gourds; veal hash enveloped 
with vine leaves; “‘coobba,” a crust of green corn and hashed meat, 
filled with beef and herbs, called old woman’s hair, of delicious flavour, 
and made up into globes as large as a man’s head; and a multitude of 
other sistindite preparations, which our princess fairly confesses have 
escaped her memory. ‘These solid dishes are followed by a profusion of 
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sweetmeats ; and the absence of wine is amply supplied by a liquor made 
from the juice of the pomegranate, and handed in ) “of ‘massive 
gold. - ‘Fifteen slaves are in attendance during dinner and dessert. ’ The 
ast concluded, the ladies adj to a room up stairs, ‘looking out’ upon 
Siete to sip coffee smoke. In the centre, on’ yellow satin 
ottoman, recli e chief wife of the pacha. A musical colony of singing 
birds occupy a number of cages at the end of the apartment. ' The sul- 
tana s and one fair slave fans her with peacocks’ feathers ; while ‘a 
second chafes her delicately white feet ; and a third’ chants'a low melan- 
choly strain to induce slumber. Her costume is quite a study:—her 
chemise is of the finest white silk gossamer, over which is a ““ghombaz” 
of white silk, embroidered with flowers of gold; her trousers are crini- 
son ; her girdle is profusely studded with precious stones, fastened by a 
clasp; her armlets are alternate rows of pearls and diamonds— 
necklace of gold and jewels—pendants of dazzling lustre (even from her 
beautiful little nose !)—her hair combed back in an infinity of braids, 
confined by chains of gold and pearls, each braid divided into three or four 
branches, terminating in single pearls, nd two richly decorated braids, 
gracing either cheek—head-dress, a gold ornament in the form of a 
saucer, and an ai of diamonds, representing a bird. 

But we must draw the curtain on this scene of enchantment, and ‘its 
sleeping beauty; ae however, before we dismiss them, that the 

er may look into this work for many equaily striking pictures of 
eastern life, all depicted with similar accuracy, and bringing us acquainted 
(in many instances, for the first time) with domestic experiences to 
which the foreign traveller cannot obtain access, under any pretext, or by 
any influence whatever. 

The town of Telkef, nine miles from Mosul, has a population of about 
20,000 souls, nearly all Christians. The soil is wonderfully productive. 
Here are grown carrots a yard in length and six inches in diameter ; 
turnips two feet in diameter; and cucumbers of a horse-shoe shape, 
and so long that, when put round the neck, the ends nearly reach the 
knees! These are not the only wonders of the place. ~The masons of 
Telkef build substantial houses in three or four days, of stone, with- 
out beams of any kind, united by mortar, which dries up im half-an- 
hour, resolving the whole into a solid mass in less time than it would 
take an European builder to dig his foundation! This is surely the 
land of spells and witchcraft. But the whole account of Telkef is 
curious ; and the author is at considerable pains to develope the simple 
and religious character of its inhabitants. She earnestly repudiates the 
charges of bigotry and fanatical cruelty which have been brought against 
them in common with the rest of the oriental Christians, and she claims 
for them an exemption from those vices of hypocrisy and selfishness 
which too frequently disgrace more civilised communities. 

From Telkef the family removed to Mosul, and from thence to Al- 
koush, a small town to the north. These journeys from place to place 

to haye been generally suggested by matters of business, the 

er of the princess having property in mines, and factories, and cattle 

in different quarters, which occasionally rendered his presence necessary. 
On the journey to Alkoush the caravan is attacked by a party of mounted 
Kurd robbers ; and, after a gallant resistance, the unfortunate travellers 
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are overpowered, stripped, and plundered. With difficul escape 
from, this calamity, but only to fall in with a greater. ng 

. (Returning to Mosul, where the Christian population was increasing so 
fast, that the | princess’s grandfather had built « new church, under per- 
mission, (obtained by bribery, they find that the architect has exceeded 
his-authorised limits by a few feet. Any excuse is sufficient for fresh 
persecution and fresh mulcts. This excess of the architect furnished a 
pretext for throwing all the influential Christians into prison, from which 
the author's family were ultimately reseued only by payment of a sum 
nearly equivalent to ruin. They were now reduced almost to beggary 
for their faith. But the princess's father was not to be broken down by 
these events. He went to Bagdad, laboured hard to repair his fortunes, 
- gnd,jat the end of two years, was enabled to return to Mosul, to re-esta- 
blish himself in his mills and manufactories, and to rally the Christian 
community once more around him. 

Now followed the happiest years of the life of our princess. She was 
sixteen years of age ; was surrounded by luxuries; she had nothing 
to interrupt her'in the performance of her religious duties; she was in 
habits of intercourse with the principal families of the country ; and her 
father was daily increasing his wealth. But this was not to last. The 

uestion went abroad amongst the Turkish population — How did the 
Jhristian man thus re-create his fortunes, so lately broken down? A 
was trumped up against him that he had discovered treasures 

under the ruins of Nineveh, and appropriated them to his own use. 
Legal investigation was out of the question. He and his brothers were 
thrown into prison, and tortured; but they had nothing to disclose. At 
last, liberty was once more purchased by the confiscation of their whole 
earthly possessions. It was too late. The vital energy was worn out. 
In three weeks the princess was an orphan. 

Horrors grew thick and fast nsihd her doomed family. One of her 
uncles expired from the treatment to which he was exposed. Another, 
an archbishop, was bound on the back of a wild horse, and hunted into the 
desert. Her mother lingered a short time and died of grief. But this 
was not at all. The plague came upon the city, and under its indiscrimi- 
nate scourge, which made no respect of person or of creed, every human 
being on earth’with whom this unhappy princess was connected perished. 
She was now alone in this wide world ! 


I longed for death, but the destroying angel passed me by. I wandered 
about the fields, scarcely knowing where [ was, or what I did. I passed on, 
heedless of surrounding objects ; save when the sight of some well-known 
spot lacerated my heart anew, by awakening it to a sense of its bitter loss and 
mournful degradation. 

Years and years after, upon seeing, in a book at the Asiatic Society in Lon- 
don, an engraving of the bridge at Mosul, the tears gushed from my eyes, as 
though my sorrow had been but a few days old.; . 


Gathering all that was left of the wreck of her father’s fortune, she 
repaired to the city of Bagdad. Here she found refuge in the house of 
arich friend ; and when time allowed her mind to resume a little com- 
posure, she renewed her project for the foundation of an institution for 
the education of women. The circumstances in which she was placed were 
favourable to the design. Her friend was wealthy, and willing to assist 
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her; and she was soon enabled to establish a sort of female college, 


hich variety of useful accomplishments 
spared to-inouléate the principles of C oy. Biloved. nd ie 


ea ager ial tondidemble 

i cemiil oth wee important results, when it was sud- 
chy decison | of an European missionary, 
siiecieeicindhcastiy ab attention. Her observations on this 


ce pos Reuida-clteh dingo plats eaianenaioe: 
Spades necessity of exercising the utmost caution in the 
choice of persons upon whose diligence, meekness, and zeal, interests so 
vital to the well-being of Christianity, may be said almost wholly to de- 


Worn out by these successive misfortunes and disappointments, it is 


hardly that the princess should at last grow weary of | 
cities, and the solituile and trangailli of the pastoral life. 
had now seen of the misery of towns, and she resolved to 


seek for repose in the desert. The energy of her character is exhibited 
in the decision of her movements. She no sooner determined upon 
leaving Bagdad, than we find her wending her course towards a tribe of 
Bedoum Arabs, who lay encamped on the banks of the Euphrates, and 
whose chief was personally known to her father. 

The first view of the tribe, in their locomotive city, was a vision of 
freedom, both novel and hopeful to the wounded spirit of the unfortunate 
daughter of the Christian Emir. 


ane spectacle which presented itself to my sight, on approaching the en- 
pment, was most imposing. On the right, and on the left, as far as the 
a sie call reach, the vast plain was covered with tents ; while countless flocks 
sheep, camels, and horses innumerable, were grazing on the pastures around. 
No mountain range, no tree, intervened to break the level surface of the 
plain which surrounded us on every side. 

It was the month of May, the fresh green of the spring grass was 
rendered doubly brilliant by the many-hued flowers which spring sprang 
in profusion. The vast expanse of verdure was relieved by the beautifully 
winding Euphrates, whose gentle eddies, ever and anon catching the sun’s 
rays as th ‘oe from the shadow of the hanging bank, flashed forth their 
joy Y like eye of early youth. It seemed made to be the abode of 
and i amas and I appeared to myself to have been suddenly car- 

ried back to the age of the early patriarchs. 


ae n she experienced from the friendly.Arabs, renewed her 
cheerfulness ; ents were immediately made for her 
memere tent of the sheikh ; and as she had always been 
accustomed to a private 5 egrny something in that way was effected 
by means of a curtain. Here she had her own separate nale where she 
might atleast pursue her devotions without offending the prejudices of 
of her kind hosts. Tehutuh le to he, Bae the a bel? The Arabs 
, we on & anaes spread on the bare ground, with nothing to protect 
them against odious reptiles ; the princess had always been used to a 

bed of palm-leaves, resting on a frame of palm wood. Fortunately, 
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however, there were no ions in this district, and she contrived to 
GUMAdnalt sigplectahin in. hex mies onshindaptntesionsaiens. pinkes 
When these little preliminary matters were settled, her,friends set about 

ing “luncheon” for her, for so, we we must designate a 
nTelos isonet consisting of dates fried in butter, eggs and 
camel's milk. Luncheon discussed—to which every body brought. 2 
appetite—the whole party set out for a “stroll” on the banks of 
Euphrates. Here they — themselves in that leisurely and 


sommes todictnen'so, dhe tantiof the chief. pK, 
gr a re sch dias unatabies ceamietiae aaa 

i take delight in, and may probably be ised to 
that herostue aieroaiadeandlnatakeed onan On this 
occasion there were three roasted meats of different 
and gazelles. There was also the leg of a camel roasted, to which the 
Bedouins are particularly partial, but which our Babylonian princess 
frankly confesses she abhors. After the dinner, consisting of these sub- 
stantial dishes, came fruit of divers sorts in great abundance ; and after 
the fruit, coffee. The Arabs do not live so ill after all; and as this is 
their regular daily course, it may be seen that there are modes of life in 
rich and crowded cities much less copious and satisfactory. 

seennreietenttobaaeey which they call eee — 
with true natural politeness, they insisted upon the princess indulging 
herself with her nerghilah. - “ 

Dinner is now over, and the company arranging themselves in a large 
circle, proceed to relate anecdotes and tell stories, chiefly relating to 
horses of rare breed, and rate adventures with hostile tribes. Some- 
times the stories are relieved by snatches of song, brisk or melancholy, 
according to the fancy of the singer. These pleasant entertainments 
terminate at eleven o'clock, when the company separate, each retiring to 
his couch, and in ten minutes the whole encampment is as silent as the 


grave. 

And such is the life of the Arabs in the desert, day after ds, varied 
only by occasions of festival and rejoicing (of which we have an illus- 
trative instance graphically detailed in these volumes), by death or hos- 
tilities, or those visitations of Providence to which their singular way of 
life especially exposes them. The account given by the princess of these 
people, of their manners, costume, and character, forms one of the most 
interesting episodes in the work. | 

The description of the breaking up of the encampment for the ee 
of going in quest of fresher pastures, is particularly striking. ‘The 
tribe is in commotion—men and women rushing to and fro—shepherds 
collecting their flocks—camels moving backwards and 
saddling—tents striking in every direction. Never was there witnessed 
80 bustling a scene. The princess says that she never saw so many 
beautiful horses at one time ; as far — eye —_ ten they could oe 

prancing and — with joy as i were conscious 
the approaching hengel ent hie pi a 4 articipated in this ne a 
sion of thankfulness. Every thing being ready, tents packed and flock 
collected, the cavaleade sets out ; the men mounted in front, with their 
long lances glitterig in the sun ; then the women, mounted on camels, 
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the most.considerable amongst them being seated under a. canopy, with 
curtains round it, attended by slaves and ne ; and then, the, bag- 
gage camels bearing the tents, provisions, and effects of the,tribe, Every 
two hours ‘there is a halt to take coffee ; and as the immense procession 
es forward, men run along on foot, loaded with roasted meats, bread, 
dates, crying aloud, “ He who is hungry let him approach !” . Who 
shall say that these Bedouins are not a highly-civilised people? We 
should be glad to learn by what resources of art or appliances. of . wealth 
the ladies and gentlemen of Western Europe could manage to travel the 
desert with greater pomp or comfort ? | 

But the bird returns to its nest after all. . The magnificent hospitality 
of these kind and honest people did not suffice to fill the void in the heart 
of the princess: and at the expiration of six months, hér ‘old desire to 
make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land came so irresistibly upon her, that 
she bade ibs to the worthy sheikh, and returned to to join a 
caravan which was then in preparation on the neighbouring plains. This 
caravan had been accumulating for a term of seven or eight months, and 
now consisted of not less than 15,000 camiels and horses, and about 5000 
travellers. The details of the preparation and departure of this im- 
mense living mass, and of its ohisle progress, ma be included amongst 
the most remarkable passages in a publication hich abounds with sin- 

ar and original pictures. The grave camels keep their file with the 
iscipline of well-drilled soldiers ; the drivers walk by their sides; then 
there are camels for all purposes, for baggage, merchandise, and riding ; 
with pilgrims, rich and poor, some mounted, others walking, slaves, and 
flocks of sheep, with their owners, who join the caraven for the purpose 
_ Of selling during the journey. At the close of the day, the camels are 
unladen, and the tents pitched with incredible rapidity. In less than 
half an hour a great canvass city springs up in the desert, as if by the 
touch of an enchanter’s wand. Streets and squares of tents stretch off 
im every direction, and when the city is completed, a rampart is forthwith 
cast 7 around it, by placing the camels in a circle on the outer verge ; 
and when due precautions are taken to guard against attack, the tra- 
vellers begin to think about supper. The whole scene is marvellously 
picturesque. 

The travelling butchers were now all on the alert, and purchases were mak- 
ing in all directions. Sheep were slaughtered, and every body purchased ac- 
cording to his wants, the price paid, being about five or six paras for the ratel, 
or five pounds for five farthings. ‘Ihe purchase being made, no time was lost 
i preparing the meat for table, the cooks fully equalling the tent-builders in 
expertness and rapidity. Fires were made on the ground, and immediately 
the air was filled with those acceptable hissing sounds which, after a long fast, 
ate sweeter music than the voice of his mistress to the sighing lover, and 
rs el hearing which, the sternest visage puts on a momentary gleam of be- 
nignity. 

ore the door of each tent, slaves were seen busily engaged in spreading 

the large white cloths upon the bare grounds ; and it was not long before 

every cloth was surrounded by a company evidently fully disposed to devote 
themselves seriously to the business in hand. 

The greatest danger to which the caravan is exposed, is the “ samiri,” 

the hot wind of the desert, which comes scorching and destroying every 

thing in its progress. Fortunately, the camels possess the wonderful 
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faculty of being able to scent it two hours before its actual — 80 
that there i time to put up the tents, under the shelter of which the 
travellers, throwing themselves down on the ground, await its dreadful 
passage. ‘This extraordinary scourge was witnessed by the princess. ©’ 


Casting my eyes to windward, I beheld a vast column, which seemed to 
reach from earth to heaven, gradually approaching our encampment. Round 
and round the huge lurid mass whirled, as it slowly but steadily oe its on- 
ward progress, casting a deep shadow across the naked desert. Above my 
head all was serenity and peace; but as the column approached, the gusts 
which had just now produced the slightest rustling in the curtains of the Ma- 
hommedan lady's tent, became more sudden and violent ; now chilling the 
blood, and now scorching, like the blast of a furnace. 

I felt a sensation of terror creeping over me ; my strength seemed to aban- 
don my limbs ; I felt as though I were suffocated, and gasped for breath. All 
hopes of gaining my own tent were vain, for the samiri was now at hand, I 
closed the curtain in haste, and stretching myself on the [pow covered my 
head and face with my “ mashallah.” My companion did the same, and we 
waited the passage of the scourge in silent dread. 

The sides of our tent were now shaken with fearful violence. I expected 
every moment to see it lifted high in the air, and ourselves exposed to the 
destructive fury of the blast, which makes a speedy tomb for all who op 
its onward progress. The heat was become like a hot bath, and we breathed 
with the greatest difficulty. 

The storm lasted seven or eight hours, at the end of which we rose from 
the ground, and, after returning thanks to Almighty God for our preservation, 
each after her own fashion, I went forth from the tent to see what had been 
the fate of my own friends. As I passed along the encampment, I met 
crowds, looking like men arisen from the dead, issuing from their tents, and 
exchanging congratulations mo their recent escape; and turning leeward, I 
beheld the deadly dreaded column holding on its desolating course towards the 


horizon. 
The tents being now struck, and the camels loaded, we proceeded on our 
way. In our progress we beheld, with horror, the dead ies of several 


Arabs, who bad been overtaken by the samiri, scorched to a cinder on the 
dreary waste. 


The description of the passage of the caravan from Bagdad to Da- 
mascus is one of the most striking sketches of Eastern life we ever read. 
The account of Damascus itself is no less close and true in its details. 
Every feature of the domestic life of this famous city is specially de- 
picted by one who had the most ample opportunities of investigating 
its peculiarities, without jealousy or suspicion. Accordingly she. gives 
us accurate accounts of the baths—the re-unions—the dances—the en- 
tertainments—the indoor lives of the ladies—their love of elegant small 
talk and scandal—their coquetry, and the splendour of their appoint- 
ments. Amongst others, i ¥ became very intimate with an Aga’s wife, 
who had been originally a Christian, and who was resolved to make her 
escape, although she was surrounded by magnificence, and exercised 
unlimited power in the Zenana. This resolution, attended by the im- 
minent risk of the lives of both, was ultimately carried into e with 
perfect security ; and when the princess afterwards reached the convents 
of the Lebanon, she had the satisfaction of placing her friend, the Aga’s 
wife, in one of them. 

Having resumed her pilgrimage, after a pleasant sojourn in Damascus, 
the princess proceeds to Lebanon, visiting all the convents in that neigh- 








Hester Stanhope ; and might have advan ly extended the circle of 
her friendship, if a desire to enlarge the sphere of her knowledge still 
more ambitiously had not prevailed with her over all considerations of mere 
self-interest or contentment. For several years she resided in set yore 
of the Emir, and during that period had amassed, in money pre- 
sents, from six to eight thousand pounds. Now was the time to indulge 
the dream of her youth, by visiting Europe, the seat and head-quarters, 
as she foolishly believed, of all the Christian virtues! In vain Lad 
Hester Stanhope assured her that she would find no such manifestations 
of Christian purity in Christendom ; in vain the Emir pointed out to her 
djdimaed tones of her projected journey ; her mind was made up, 
and her ancient will was as dominant as ever. She left the palace of 
her kind protectors in tears—prophetic of the miserable fate. which 
awaited her! 

Tn 1832 she reached Leghorn ; there she was detained three months 
by illness. Then she went on to Rome, where she staid for years. By 

is time she longed to return to the primitive and peaceful Lebanon ; 
but it was not to be. From Rome she went to Paris, misfortune after 
misfortune tracking her steps ; and here the greatest of all befel her, in 
coe of the dethronement of her friend the Emir, through the bad 
faith of the Turkish and English governments, and of his being reduced 
to a state of absolute dependence. From Paris she came to London, 
lured by — that have been one after another disappointed, and-in 
this great human solitude this desolate princess is now living, heart- 
broken, and friendless, and looking forward with pleasure only to her 
final release from a life of sorrow and vicissitude. ° 

The contrast between her European and her Eastern experiences is 
very sudden and impressive. In the East, she believed Europe to be the 
metropolis of refinement and civilisation, of piety, learning, and all 
Christian qualities, of faith, hope, and charity. She longed to approach 
this moral and religious El Dorado, and incurred great-fatigue and sa- 
crifices in the effort to accomplish her . But from the very first 
moment she came into contact with the eam she was destined to 
be plundered and deceived, and ill-used by them in every possible way. 
Even on board ship, on the vo to Leghorn, she was robbed by the 
sailors, who, finding that she some casks of Cyprus wine with her, 
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destined, for presents, me Oe re Sages 
her first. practical evidence of Christianity. Arrived a 
horn, it was to turn some of her ingots into money, for w 

urpose.she employed a regular agent, who was- bese tndagh to swindlb 
or out of nearly the: whole ae her only one-tenth of the 
actual market price. Pabigbig tere £ uropean experience. But 
pa ig pr ay regs "when lie sinaiiatealiall 
to the Pope,..and where she on seen common Christian . 


’ 


It.so fell out, however, that at Rome the greatest calamity of all r 
her ; the box in which nearly the whole of her worldly substance was 
locked u i ga alain wir ek 


visit.in the nei She was 
nury. But her amiable friend, the 
allowance, which sustained her above 


friends, she went to Paris, where she hoped to better fortunes. It 
was during her residence in Paris she heard of the Emir’s downfall. She 
was now a be terally without the means of procuring subsistence. 


She struggled on as well as she could. She had a pupil to whom she 
taught Arabic. He paid her five francs a week. It was in the midst 
of winter, and the snow was thick in the streets. She tried to live on 
these five francs, without fire, for she could afford none. But she de- 
ceived herself. The rent alone was twenty francs a month. She was 
starving! \ This noble-hearted, generous woman, who had suffered so 
much for her faith, who had semi on friends and dear relatives die around 
her for that faith, was now starving in the streets of a great Christian 


city ! 

We wil not trace this agonising history further—how she has con- 
‘tinued to struggle on—but we ret to draw the reader’s attention to 
this work in which it is recorded. If the writer had no other claim upon 
us than the extraordinary talent displayed in these EY sacges uae 

European 


in grasp and versatility, even for the most accomplis 


she would be well entitled to that admiration “He succour with w 

their perusal can hardly fail to surround her. We cannot recall any 
work m which so intimate a knowledge of Eastern life is so agree- 
ably displayed ; or in which a narrative of such the ol personal interest 
is set.in. a series of such vivid descriptions. ject is, in 

point of view, attractive, not less for its novelty than for the mes serg 
power exhibited in its treatment. 
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“FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES :” 


THE OLD sToRY ! 
By Laman BuancHarp, Esq. 


“ Fauuts on both sides” is a verdict delivered sixty million times in 
every second, from the jury-box of society. 

As Everybody in these days can see occasion, and that pretty fre- 

uently, to cast grave censure and cutting ridicule upon the classes 

m which juries are selected, it might reasonably be supposed that 
juries are not chosen from the classes to which Everybody belongs. It 

appens, however, that law and justice, when in quest of. jurymen, are 
obliged to go for them to that multitudinous person, the public in ge- 
neral ; and it follows, therefore, that people who lash or laugh at juries, 
are the severest self-censurers, and bitter satirists at their own cost. So 
with ourselves, and so be it. 

Certain it is, that at this instant, in the honest city we reside in, juries 
are, to say the least, as unpopular as at Botany Bay; and this unpopu- 
larity as regularly increases as population does in the penal settlements. 
We who have unsullied characters, who abjure every vice that is unlaw- 
ful, and who live in the practice of every virtue that is agreeable to our 
constitutions, all under the protection of the jury-box, rail as loudly at 
juries, as the rascals of whom juries rid us. 

But then how nicely we discriminate— with what a fine and delicate 
hand we draw the line between (as we may say) the box and its twelve 
tenants. How philosophically we distinguish between the jury and the 
juryism, between the practice and the principle. While we bully the 
“honest and intelligent” dozen as often as we please, how rapturously 
we, on every occasion, extol the system. The blockheads assembled in 
the box are only not knaves and perjurers, because they are dense fools, 
or dreamers past waking ; but the box itself is all the while religiously 
held to be a blessing invaluable. 

An Englishman may just as well poison his grandmother, as rail at 
trial by jury. No false indictment was ever torn to pieces in the face of 
the world, under a jury’s unerring and beneficent auspices, as that free- 
born Briton would be who should dare to whisper in any popular as- 
sembly a _— disparaging to that glorious institution. To hint that 
it is less than perfect, is to incur moral expatriation—the blackest cri- 
minals would cut you when you went up to give evidence in their favour. 
Indeed, the very worst offenders have been known to declare that if they 
could not be tried by a jury of their country, they would rather not be 
tried at all. 

Yet it must be admitted that there is an argument which ought, and, 
but for an apparently instinctive prejudice in favour of trial by jury, 
must prevail, especially among the class last adverted to. Since, if the 
strict and faultless rule of justice is understood to assert, that a man can 
only be truly tried when he is tried by his peers, it follows that a prisoner 
who has once been convicted, should, when arraigned a second time, be 
tried by a jury of convicts. Every man is decliel innocent until proved 
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—bright, unwritten maxim making written laws look oftentimes 
; hence twelve honest men to try the accused. But when the 
isoner at the bar happens to be an unfortunate who has once before 
found guilty of robbery, ought there not—in fairness—to be twelve 
thieves in the jury-box to try him ? : 
It speaks volumes (large and numerous as the statutes themselves), 
for the love and veneration in which trial by jury is held by all classes 
of our countrymen, that the advocacy of such a principle of impartiality as 
this, might be just as securely ventured upon in either house of legisla- 
ture, as in a meeting of the swell-mob, however “numerous and in- 
fluential.” The very prisoners would ‘kick the asserter of such a 
privilege out of Newgate. Picking oakum constitutes no ise, 
would be their natural exclamation as human beings ; but, as English- 
men in Spee they would as naturally add, don’t tamper with trial 
by } 
iF bat is the infatuation, such at least is the enthusiastic reverence, 
which, in some quarters, is known to exist, for this great feature of our 
Jaws, that certain philosophers, moving in the innermost circles of en- 
lightenment, have been disposed to doubt whether the total abolition of 
erime, and the sudden ceasing of all legislation throughout the land, 
would be a desideratum—whether it would prove an unmixed good, an 
always salutary blessing, seeing that it would, of necessity, throw into 
abeyance, and virtually consign to silent oblivion, the practice of trial 


by jury. 

But on the other hand, it is a matter still held in dispute by some re- 
fined speculators in philosophy, whether such an institution so valued by 
all ranks of the people—those who have been found guilty, as well as 
those who have never been found innocent, though they are charitably 
supposed to be so—may not, by virtue of its very excellence, possess the 
most insidiously mischievous influences—may not, by the purity of its 
‘principle, excite to just so much corruption as serves to put the all-pre- 
serving instrument in action. 

“Where are you hurrying ?” said I, to a scampering acquaintance last, 
week. 

“On a friendly errand,” was the reply. “ An old school-fellow, who 
has done me many a good turn, has just set up in business, and, however 
costly to myself, I can’t help patronising him at starting.” 

*T'see ; a jeweller perhaps ; and a trinket or two for—” 

“Oh, no, nothing of the kind. Dabbs is a dentist; but one must 
give him a lift, you know, and so I shall go and have a tooth taken out! 
They’re all devilish sound, and I’m ‘only afraid, as he’s inexperienced, it 
may try his powers.” 

Reasoning upon a similar principlé, philosophers of a refined tempera- 
ment have feared—most groundlessly—that the institution alluded to 
has, on some occasions, been set at work solely by the — ofa pa- 
triotic desire to see it in operation ; that some ardent and admiring na- 
tures, contemplating its moral grandeur, may have said, “‘ How sublime 
is this engine of justice, how perfect the fairness which is its foundation 
and also its essence! It is but to commit a felony, to experience its 
happy and equal working. Here goes!” 

ut all such objections are buried in a speechless depth, deeper than 
July.—vou. LXXI. NO, CCLXXXIII. 2D 
























his o sora “swt of giving 
of such scruples. Ke qaeh s) det. ogee the. jury-bos, is to stand 
condemned at the bar without trial at all. 

.“ What.a deal of nonsense now,” said Hil, “there. is in Shak- 
speare ; what sad stuff, shocking stuff, eh? __ Yet yosr~to be sure ther 
is ; but one mustn't say 80, re cng 

That monarch was se profound. critic, and might son 
see all things precisely as ae eee | but there is something 
in his remark that may admit occasionally of no unuseful application. 

In exact proportion to the idolatrous pide with which we contemplate 
the jury peinel le, is the licence we allow ourselves in impugning, de- 
riding, and i pcing pieces the judgments of the jurors in whose per- 
sons ft is represented. In like manner, there are good orthodox people 
who would die at the stake for the church, but who never leave off abus- 
ing parsons the whole year round. You may bring in what verdict you 
like against a jury. You cannot be too unjust for the popular taste. 
They are the only people in court who can be run down with impunity, 
and are despised in the very teeth of the sanctity with which the office 
they fill is regarded.. Attack the ju “TT srasotell however spe and somebody in 
whose favour he once summed up, in his behalf. 
Abuse the counsel, and the ihe ferocious name eg fasten on you at 
once! Bully the plaintiff, and the defendant's friends may screen you 
from his se condemn the defendant unheard, and the plaintiff's 
tisans are bound to protect you. Insult the witnesses, and some of them 
will take their own part, or the judge will interfere to spare them. 

But the jurymen are all your own—the whole defenceless twelve. 
They alone are without shield or protection. For them, no man, how- 
ever chivalrous his nature, feels called upon to stand up. It is nobody’s 
business to see @ jury righted ; at best, the verdict in their case would be 
“« justifiable ill-usage.” 

They are called “honest and intelligent” by courtesy, but the words 
mean no more than “honourable” before “member.” If they follow 
the ho gil dictation, they are handsomely pronounced to be servile, 
spiritless, and foresworn ; if they happen to , differ with that learned pe 
son, and bring in a verdict contrary to his intelligible direction, the 
nowy sure to be self-willed, prejudiced, ignorant, and reckless o live 

and evidence. If they come to a decision instantaneously, the decision, 

r right, is farcical for want of deliberation ; if have con- 
scientious scruples and cannot agree, we lock them up and starve them 
into unanimity ; thus obtaining a verdict, not by the sen. oat of their 
understandings and the of their consciences, but by physical tor- 
ture and the exhaustion of animal powers. In a question of life 
or death, we force a decree, aye or no, ss oe ng but from the 
stomach, We detain them from their homes to the injury or ruin of 

, them up in the Old Baileys of 
this world, to try scores of cases that should have been settled 
elsewhere—and then we make them a offer of elevenpence. 
ees of | the judge has to to sacrifice and to endure 
the of his great functions, we may scarcely envy him the 














sant :~-yet to be this, or any thing, is preferable a thousand times over 
to being on the jury. 

In ‘revenge for all these slight hardships and injuries, in sweet and safe 

we see juries laying their heads together to generate verdicts on 
the “serve him right” principle—verdicts of flat burglary in per} 
cases, and of “guilty, but with innocent intentions,” in a case of dele 
berate shooting anak the head. Where freaks like these, which are 
now so continually witnessed, and which suggest recollections rather of 
Jack-in-the-box than the jury there,—happen to be not directly prompted 
by a spirit of sly malicious revenge, they owe their origin most probably 
to one of two considerations. The first is, that as the jurymen are a 
portion of general society, it is their duty and interest to vindicate the 
views of general society in relation to jurymen as far as they can; and 
the second is, that as the principle of trial by jury is so deeply rooted in 
the pride and affection of the nation, no fantastic tricks on the part of a 
few dozen dolts and drolls in the jury-box can weaken its influence, or 
bring it into even momentary contempt. 

But we are now to look at jurymen out of the box—to see them serv- 
ing unsummoned, delivering volunteer-verdicts, and dispensing decrees 
of “guilty” or “ not guilty” in every case they can pry into, without the 
lightest scruple of conscience, the smallest degree of deliberation, or an 
atom of moral responsibility. 

Take the first dozen people who come—they may be said to have been 
born jurymen ; they have been jurors at least from childhood, and the 
very @ was a any box in which they learned the useful art of 
sleeping. The first habit they acquired was, the habit of giving ver- 
dicts. They were never sworn to well and truly try, and try they did 
not; but they gave a verdict as soon as they could talk, and as often as 
7 could find a case. They have been doing it ever since. They do 
it daily, hourly, and for ever. We are a nation of jurors. Every din- 
ner- and every sofa, every kitchen, parlour, and gossip-corner is a 
jury-box, where the verdicts are pronounced agreeably to the same law of 
chance that governs the dice-box. 

' Now the sworn juries, as we have seen, often mistake black for white, 
in the most whimsical spirit of contradiction that ever astonished @ 
prisoner or amused the lookers-on. They do contrive to see most in- 
geniously sundry invisible points, and to overlook at the same time the 
most staring facts in the world. In one respect, juries are always to be 
relied on, and it is this :—if there be a way to go wrong, they will take it. 
It would appear not uently, that there are subjects of doubt and 
difficulty, specially reserved by some i sara law, to persons 
sitting on a jury, but utterly incapable of perplexing any other samples of 
curious humanity. 
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But of course it happens that they sometimes stumble: on ‘the truth. 
A man who is always guessing, will guess rightly now and then ; and the 
Tr ccaes cneabe will turn up‘once in 9 way ‘in 

i of justice. Besides, clusions, when ; are ‘only 


injurious to one of two parties Bevan 28 amnge ‘have been 
known before now to come into court with’ @verdi ct * pully, i 

the prosecutor,” yet they are in no part of the countty im the habit of 
finding both prosecutor and prisoner guilty’at the:same time.) 

Now herein are they miracles of even-handed and harmonious justice 
compared with the figures they cut owt of the jury-box.» In common 
daily life, where appear in the character of irresponsible jurymen, a 
mere verdict of guilty against the wrong person is not always sufficient 
to satisfy their sweeping love of justice. ‘They must have double ver- 
dicts—condemnatory of plaintiff and defendant too. Justice, in fine, must, 
bear a two-edged sword, and cut both ways, right and wrong. Hence 
the favourite verdict wherever “Society” holds her court—“ there are 
faults on both sides.” , 

No phrase could be invented with a fairer face, stern, but just ; it has 
an air of perfect impartiality ; it has a sound like the language of the 
gods deereeing strictly and severely between man and man—or between 
man and woman. It rings through the depths of the convinced and 
humbled soul, a profound, admitted, unanswerable truth. It seems to 
apply to every subject—and to all persons. The universal unconceal- 
able infirmity of human nature stamps it with fitness, and insures it 
currency. It appears to contain the secret history of every national, 
every domestic contest. It includes the philosophy of every struggle of 
party, every sg of sectarianism, every polite shindy upstairs, every 
row in the se : 

“There are faults on both sides”—in Eve as in Adam. » How cutting 
the verdict, and how apparently just and appropriate, cut where it will! 
How wide the sweep it seems to take, wherever the principles of human 
action, and the habits of human life, happen to be in play. 

* Faults on both sides !” It does, at the first blush, appear to be un- 
éxceptionable in its painful but dispassionate impartiality. It takes in 
the Before and After—the public and the private character, the inner 
man and the outward. It might be written over the door of Newgate, 
and on the gate that gives entrance to the pulpit. Broad as is the line 
that separates the ermined judge from the rope-bound criminal, it be- 
comes natrowed, as we reflect upon it, to this small sentence—“ there are 
faults on both sides.” | 

In the nursery, where the little refractory one wears out parental pa- 
tience, and tortures affection into anger, the words should be written; and 
formed of roses in the bower where gentle lovers quarrel spitefully, they 
might have a fragrant influence. They should be seen in large legible 
array over the matrimonial chimney-piece ; the miserly senior might re- 
member them when pinching his spendthrift grandson, and the fine, indo- 
a, scent-inhaling lady when discharging her giddy, soap-forgetting 
maid. 

In'all houses of legislation, they should be written over the Speaker's 
chair, as applicable to every excess of opposition or ministerialism. 
“Faults on both sides” might apply to many a man’s coat, both before and 
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after he had:turned it—to many a vote, whether rescinded or confirmed. 
Faults. on: ‘both sides” serve’ as motto to many a confident and 
arching eriticism,; and actors might not'fare the worse if the audience 


eduld see the words: inscribed over thes in, whose two sides are 
so very different. Reading them by «plop igh there is no class 


or condition: of humanity, acting as: y does, upon the exist+ 
enceiand.state of) another, to which they are without ication. 
Nay, there can: hardly. be two individual forms of human life, brought 
either into collision or into|union, where these words would be inappro- 
priate..or -unexplanatory. Only. upon a coffin-lid could the conscious 
moralist see the inscription, ‘faults on both sides,” misplaced and mean- 

Yet how are sacred things profaned, and the sweetest uses of poetry 
perverted to the lowest and falsest ends. This very phrase, which seems 
to hold in the narrowest compass the moral of ail ife, and to convey 
the verdict agreed upon by Truth, the plain-speaker, and Philosophy, the 
oracle, in relation to all the vain and aggravated contentions of mankind 
—this phrase is made a catch-word, a slang-saying, a jest, becoming in 
the very meanest mouths, and fitted for the vilest objects. 

There is no form of words which has worked more mischief in the so- 
cial world, as far as words alone can work it, than this simple phrase. It 
iscaught. up from lip to lip, repeated until sense is lost in mere sound, 
and the general truth becomes a particular falsehood in thousands of in- 
stances. Its real meaning is struck out, and a hollow lie is substituted. 
Where we should find the white sweet kernel, the t fattens. 
* Faults on both sides” is the language, not of the philosopher, the mo- 
ralist, the peace-making, pardoning Christian ; but of the self-elected 
juror, the concealed and cowardly slanderer, the heartless and abandoned 

lier, who would confound vice with virtue, and merge all distinctions, 
not merely of guilt, but of guilt and innocence, in a loose, easy, general, 
comfortable verdict—a safe one universally—“ faults on both sides,” 

“ You are not far from the truth there,” is the cry of the sage bab- 
blers of society as often as this verdict is delivered. Not very, in one 
sense ; but awfully near a lie, dark and silent as assassination perhaps, in 
another sense. A reputation is possibly sacrificed in the very utterance 
of the words—a life’s life may be destroyed—a great cause, sacred ag 
virtue, is given up at once—the broadest, simplest points of difference are 
confused and merged uninquiringly, and honour and shame reduced to 
the same measure, colour, and substance ;—all by the easy current ver- 
dict, applicable to the most difficult and the most contradictory cases— 
* there are faults on both sides.” | 

The Father of Evil never invented a more dexterous w for his 
agents to work with—the envenomed point is so concealed, while it looks 
80 open and fair. Candour so shines in it, that inquiry is subdued at 
once. Remonstrance is silenced by a text so impartial. Once utter 
this decree, and there is no more to be said. ‘“ There are faults on both 
sides,” generally settles all to’ every body’s satisfaction. 

The lovers of peace are satisfied, for it cuts short the dispute. The 
sympathisers with virtue submit, for it spares her the dangerous intox- 
ication of a triumph. The allies of the vicious are comforted, for their 
client is lifted up in repute to the virtuous level. The slanderers exult be- 
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one way or the other. The indolent are saved the trouble of i 

ing. (‘The ites admit that there may be possibly a fault or so more 
tiee of balancing hairs, and ing cases that are settled. The 
verdict is given: there is no new trial to be had, when once human na- 
cides.” | MENS Se RN 

Terms, these, so pleasant to the ears of self-love, of malignity, of igno- 
rance, and of mere idleness, as never to fall without effect. “Society— 
as we call the otherwise nameless monster that infests the more - 
lous places of civilised life—is, when engaged in discussion upon points 
of dispute between two of its members, but too often asa jury as- 
sembled to cast plaintiff and defendant equally in heavy damages. How 
can we expect the jury-box of the law to be otherwise supplied than it 
is, when we are thus witnesses of the habits prevalent among the irre- 
sponsible jurors who compose. the classes from which the supply is 
drawn ? 

When we count twelve persons into a jury-box to discharge a great and 
solemn duty—persons of whom we know nothing but what may be con- 
veyed iu the proclamation of their names, but who are silent and submissive, 

in-looking evidently, and most likely sober—we at once want them to 

watchful, honest, acute—nay, wise, dispassionate, just—most just, and 
yet merciful—endowed, in short, with all rare excellences, intellectual and 
moral; the rarest being good sense, on their stock of which quality, the 
most perilous and bewildering assaults will surely be made in speeches 
by counsel an hour long. All this we desire them to be; all this we 
insist on their being; they are nothing if less. 

Have we ever bestowed a thought on what they were befcre 
stepped into the box !—-how they have discharged their duties as self- 
constituted jurors in society, from the pinafore period to the era of bald- 
ness !—what false judgments they have given every day of their lives on 
the clearest evidence, and what verdicts y are in the habitof delivering 
without hearing any evidence at all! No,we have not thought about 
these things; but we quietly assume that there is some virtue in the box 
itself, some sudden magic by which they are rendered on the instant 
acute, watchful, honest—very wise, dispassionate, and just—-most just ; 
aes 7 | + aera —each: of his 

yesterday, the le of them in his district— 
brought in a vente of “ faults ‘on both sides,” simply to avoid, by a short 
cut, the bore aay into the rights.of a matter, and at the same 
time the awkwardness of having no opinion respecting it, when Mrs. 
Clack called. They did the same the day before, perhaps—and, it may 
he six times last week. I¢ is habitual with them. 

What fitness for a right discharge of the duties of a juror, conscien- 
pane and impartially, have they ever shown by their habits as citizens, 
and their cultivation of the modes and * Society,” which never 
yet got hold of @ case without seahingthd meee itt In fact, there 
are but three sorts of people to be found in it—those who always take 
the strong side, those who espouse the weaker cause with the view of 
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surtendering it; ‘and those who, with'a worse treachery, pretend ‘to 
Jance.and: compare, and find both bad. The first declares that 


sesiiald dendata Ano teba than ef-al minded gen and an 
affectionate relation, towards a brother nee ngor a 
the hulks; the second as fiercely swears that has acted like a 


brute and a bully to a mild and gentle relative, vin ed ery bled im 
cl feral toa lite ofthe family property and the bert yrs 
emphasis, deplores all the features of the case as one of the very 

he ever investigated, adding, that both brothers would experience bound- 
less mercy in ssatenes-<fe inonth at the treadmill. The last juror 
creates converts in the riggers of three to one, because, not being 
troubled with a knowl of the facts, he can make out a strong 
case. 

Facts are disgusting things to a self-constituted j When se 
Swill (he is far won but he drinks at the rate ob thins "yates 
twelvemonth) was parted from the pretty little martyr, his wife; vie; (who 
married him only to show ow bow Gingell: injuries instead of children, ) 
@ jury of the town, while yet there was no ‘ nformation before them, 
decided unanimously that he was a savage; but presently, when all the 
facts of the case came out, establishing the perfect justice of that eee 
half the jury turned round and tried to disprove the facts—seeking 
vindicate the guilty by the old trick of vilifying the innocent; in the he end 
the majority, with the proofs before them, exhibiting the black here 
the white there, pronounced the final decree:—“a Y bad case, and there 
were faults on both sides!” It ended all perplexities—and seemed so 

fair. Poor silent lady, sinned against, not sinning. But every 

is quite satisfied that ‘there are faults on both sides.” 

yrton’s household crisis occurred about the same time—luckless Ayr- 

ton, So married any thing but a martyr, and died in what may be not 
maccurately designated tartardom. hen he escaped from his 
he never Eetloeedl the horrors of the matrimonial jungle. No word of 
complaint, of disparagement, of unkindness, escaped his lips—he sought 
no justification, no revenge—it was enough that were parted. ‘Ten- 
derness towards his children, a self-respect at least, prompted him 
to bury his wrongs, to bear all calumnies, to endure every unjust and 
malicious on, rather than be forced into a contest of words, the 
bitterness of which is lasting, while the excitement is but momentary. 
In this case then, the jury had no facts on one side; but what did they 
care for that! Criminatmg the wife, there rose, self-multiplied, a huge 
pile of facts—it was but to divide them fairly and frankly inte two equal 
piles, and lay them at the separate doors of the parted . A wronged 
indignant spirit had scorned to defend himself; and the nest, conscien- 
tious world, interpreting the silence in its own way, did not scru _ 
shake its head, and pronounce this to be one of those cases in whic 
one, ean possibly be said—there were such flagrant “faults on both 


‘cies there were honour and dishonour, truth and falsehood, forbear- 
ance and ferocity, contrasted in the affair ; perfect nobleness, with the 
meanest and most selfish of vices; yet candour, loving its convenient ba- 
lance, and abjuring all disproportionate measurements, gave the old cue 
to the frank multitude — “ Sad business ; shocking events; very 
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black one way, and no whiter the other. Faults on both sides, my dear 
. 4 FJ iol of 7 


sir !” th) B7EBD 9h. en Ail 
. An avowed and inveterate partisan may be tolerated... Where he takes 
up an affair, not with any interest about the point of truth:involved iin it, 
but.simply.in championship of one of the parties to the suit, he: wears 
@ plain, bold, intelligible front, The harm he may do is at, once discover- 
and from what he says we know how much. \te,deduect..: But of all 
social nuisances and abominations, that is least to. be, endured, which 
works in him who assumes the office—not of the) advocate, but..the judge 
--who takes no side, runs into no rhapsody, who seems to scan with 
equal eye the two scales, and simply by pote that there is arrant 
knayery in both, in the world as the possessor of unbiassed judg- 
ment and inflexible principle. He has belonged to neither of the two. 
ies, but having cast a censure upon both, he is deemed a man of mo- 

views and calm passions. 

There is sometimes no monster in the moral world more. dangerous. 
than your moderate man. He will neither retreat nor advance, but 
stands in the way till the roaring engine rushes over him. He blocks 
up the staircase when the house is on fire, and attracts every body to the 
point. of greatest danger ; because he is known to. be moderate, and never 
runs into extremes—the extremes being, the trap in the roof above, and 
the open door below. 

It is this pretended moderation that overlooks the real merits of a 
cause,.and whether from malice, impudence, or mere indolence, pro- 
nounces the verdict which confounds the oppressed with the oppressor ; 
and while it passes censure upon offending power, ensures it impunity by 

ing that the weakness it trampled on was equally in fault. In 

i life, indolence, mere indolence, is the spring of the evil ; for there 
the readiest is the best judgment. 

A. is established in the world at a considerable elevation, and to all 
eyes is prosperous, Z., a tiny understrapper, at the bottom of the ladder, 
is,tempted to climb up a little way, and is handsomely assisted in his. 
course, just high enough to bear A.’s responsibilities, when he is crushed 
beneath them, as per laid down from the beginning. This is merely 
a little transaction between knave and fool; but the world always softens 
the verdict, to the knave, for it is simply of opinion that there were faults 
on both sides ! 

The simple child is ensnared to her ruin ; for the heartless profligate, 
master of every move that vicious experience could teach, had her fate in. 
hisown hands. But he is only regarded as a sharer in the blame ; both 
were in. fault ; the girl should never have suffered herself to be enticed 
from the of innocence. So speaks cold worldly justice. 

An only gon, too much beloved, reared in tenderness that anticipated 
every want, and fed even imaginary ones, plunged headlong into crime, 
and in the delirium of dissipation, stripped a father, by a forged deed, of 
the last support of his age—the sole means of sustaining for awhile the 
broken life that already drooped towards the coffin. What was the ver- 
dict of the enlightened jury, society? That it was a black act, but that 
both were in the wrong—son and father—for how that fond father once 
indulged his boy! Here too, then, there “ were faults on both sides !”"— 
the fact, and the only one, that stared all candid people in the face. 
that foolish philanthropist, Gaddy, returning home at night, 
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wrapped up in his good nature, sees. gentleman overtaken by wine'and 
ruffians, he darts off to his relief, is brought into horizontal communica 
tion- withthe ‘kennel, loses his. hat, receives a smart contusion: on the 
temple, protects the incapable, however, at the risk of life, conducts him 
toa place of safety, and: is then given into custody by the jolly dog he 
has‘delivered, on a charge of stealing his gold watch :—he is then locked 
tip until ‘morning, sends for a hat, a surgeon, and a lawyer, and appears 
before a magistrate ; when—the jolly dog having by this time di 
that'he had left his gold watch safe at home—Gaddy is discharged with 
a handsome explanatory remark from the bench, that there appear to have 
been “faults on both sides.” 
‘So said they, too, in your case; Lypprz ErLE—even this, and no more! 
‘What note takes mankind of tragedies, if they happen to be real ! 


Lyddie Erle’s sacrifices began in early childhood. They were all 
joyfully made for a brother—her fellow orphan and sole companion— 
whom, as long as she could remember, she idolized ; and who, even in 
those giddy, boyish days, when the heart is mostly happy and generous, 
was ungrateful, selfish, and tyrannical. She was bright-minded as well 
as affectionate, and though two years younger than himself, learned 
Latin, it was said, solely for the delight of doing his exercises for him 
when he happened to be idle or in a scrape. With the management that 
belongs to maturer years she extricated him from all difficulties—thin 
in which he had a wonderful faculty for getting entangled ; gave him the 
best of advice, which he did not take, and the prettiest watches and 
purses: with gold coins in them, which he did; set every bit of his bad 
conduct right with inquisitive friends, and made, as he said,» “ all 
straight,” without any crooked dealing at all. 

She was the star of his life, a pens spirit, a sleepless angel 
snatching him from all harm. But go wrong he would. However, when 
minor sacrifices were at an end, larger ones were ready. The debts he 
had contracted she provided for out of her scanty portion—a third of 
what his had been ; and when he returned to her in wild passion, the 
jmoney spent, and the debts not paid, she wept, indeed, for his sake, 
piteously, but gave the full sum again without a sigh for her own. 

A begper, aud with a character, while yet so young, not entirely un- 
blotted, his safety required sacrifices costlier far than gold. Tears and 
tt nights would not purify and save him; but thouglit, energy, 

-directed influence might ; and with a head like a sage man, ‘bat 
with an angel's heart, she devoted herself to the task. Warm-affection 
and a firm soul did the work of sagacity, and experience approved ‘what 
the mere girl suggested. The enterprise by which her brother was’ to 
be advanced to independence, would need but part—not all—of her re- 
maining store of money. It was but to exercise, for her own support, 
her skill in languages, and in music, if necessary ; it would be a pleasure, 
not a hardship; self-maintenance would be so easy—and oh! so very, 
very sweet ! 

ut when this enterprise, so costly to her, but so pregnant with golden 
promise, fell to the ground with a ruinous crash, through misconduct 
and recklessness, unexcused now by the plea of ardent, inexperienced 
youth, the discovery of a new hope and a safer course became painfally 
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i Her own small gains—even if she reserved none of them— 
would be but the mockery of a supply to one of his extravagant habits 
speak to him imploringly of a pinehing y, without seem- 
reproach him in the hour of his bitterness! row Any 
, will sometimes start.a plan where even sympathy like 
. The brother of Lyddie Erle was’ conscious of one 
which Lyddie Erle could never have thought of—the priceless 
such asister. Some months before, a sentiment had stolen into 
ing the advances of -a youth ‘2 of manifest 
passion e more in his silence than in his speech, and 
uivocal. ao hee innocent nature, the little ** bud of love” 
silently opening to the sunshine, when her brother at once crushed 
. The object of it was too noble for him to hold communion with ; 
and besides, he could not afford to give away such a sister to any lover. 

Soft expostulations, fond assurances, and chiefly, lies foul with detrac- 
tion, enabled him to stifle the growing prepossession. | 

Now, however, his view of marriage changed. A friend of his own, 
bold, dissolute, and hard-minded, but rich at present, eame as a suitor to 
the startled and blushing Lyddie—who shrank back terror-stricken at 
the bare thought. She would have leapt into her brother's heart, had it 
been open to shelter her; but it repulsed her, tenderly at first, then 
sternly, even fiercely, in anger and astonishment at her resistance. But 
resist with all her gentle and unpolluted blood she must—she must. His 
arguments, his passions, could not here prevail—though they shocked 
and wounded her. He spoke of his own ruined state—his starved hope- 
less prospects, and Lyddie trembled ; he spoke of the secret uses to which 
he could turn the rich connexion formed by marriage—of the bright for- 
tune which by certain contrivances it would bring him,—and Lyddie 
shuddered ! 

Not that! even for the being most beloved by her under heaven ; 
for him, compared with whom herself was nothing, dust. To give 
what was yet left of her store, to engage to work with head, heart, 
and hands, to raise what might be neces for replacing him in the 
world was easy—it was happiness: and to take it, together with the pas- 
sionate assurances of the wonders her affection was yet to work in his 
behalf, was to him not difficult, and any thing but misery. 

People blamed the extravagance, the saleslous swagger of the bro- 
ther, while they extolled him as noble-hearted ; but they blamed more 
the presum ion of poor Lyddie, her want of affection bor her relative, 
her insensibility to his interests, in refusing such a match. ‘There were 
faults,” they said, ‘on both sides.” 

Trials were at hand that wrung from the girl’s heart tears of blood. 
Not the silent sufferings hourly undergone in slights, injuries, insults in- 
curred by the anxious, indigent teacher— in bitter privations, endured rather 
than spend the produce of the music-lesson—of fatigue and misery, only 
not overwhelming and intolerable, because sustained for his sake; no, 
these were light trials—compared with the heavy, awful, life-darken- 
2 some had fallen like a huge block of ice upon her soul, 
alive. 
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so chilling and crushing was its influence, to bury her 
Lyddie Erle had—had she seen by horrible accident ?—had she heard 
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-undesi or confession ?-She had at least, by some 
firme ns, = jar which datcds cahented dire mischance, yt fen 
that the beloved of her soul, her i , to preserve whom spot 
it is a weak word to say she would have died—she would ‘have lived 
in tortures to do it—was even now, past recall, a robber in act, and an 
assassin in thought. | 0 
~ The:rich rowé, on a marriage-connexion with whom he was to have 
built his proud, mean fortune, had become his dupe in another way; 
the life of honour, the life of virtue, the life of lofty manhood was in 
him extinct for ever. What he had once compassed in safety, ' 
tempter brought him, not reluctantly, to try again ; but this time the theft 
was less securely effeeted, and Suspicion turned the vil- 
lain its cold, keen, unsleeping eye; cold, — full of fiery light, which 
was ever shaded. He recovered, to repel the accusing spirit of that 
glance, by a bold, but quiet look; he hid deep the burning sense for 
vengeance, the thirst for safety ; waited the dark hour, which his fate 
told him was sure to come, and planned the murder, which at the ap- 
pointed moment, his very poverty (so it turned out) prevented him from 
executing. A post-chaise would have carried him as faras man could go on 
the great highway of crime; ah! he had at that nick of time no money ; 
he was too poor (so his fate willed it) to pay for powder and shot. How 
he cursed his ill-luck !—how he execrated with bitterness, increased a 
thousand-fold, his sin-thwarting poverty! He was without a shilling to 
buy poison. 

But the act committed, and the act intended, both were known to Lyddie. 
Oh! the agony of that knowledge. Yet, yet it should be endured, 
nay, stifled ;—or, rather the very knowledge should be cast forth from 
her mind, and its burning sparks be trodden out into darkness and blank 
oblivion. Penitence should come at once, and peace after long search ‘be 
found. Alas! of what avail this calm in the distant future! ‘The crimes 
were known also to the man whose life was to have paid the price of his 
suspicion of injury. | 

And yet here—here in the darkest abyss—a light shot up and kindled 
hope, wild hope and joy, in the heart of the malefactor. He hada sister 
who could buy him out of a bondage too dreadful to bear. Yes, it was 
so. The, lesser profligate would pardon the greater, and cheat justice. 
The price was—Lyddie Erle. 

Lyddie lived to hear the proposal—then dropped, and a soul untainted 
by the dust that fell seemed to have risen to heaven. But she again 
awoke, after long days, to consciousness—and heard the proposition, pain- 
fully, eagerly, madly reiterated. She did not drop now; but she sum- 
moned her reason, and armed her affections for fierce trial. Pari oh 
monstrated the insanity of the prayer, and pleaded for pity an on 
for her brother. Too a ois the doomed to plead for these from him ; 
for the enraged accuser, foiled in his scheme of sweeter ve 
his hand upon that brother's forfeit life. The end then seemed approach- 
ing. Yet something remained for thought and energy to do. e sold, 
for almost nothing, what drawings she could make in the night-time ; 
she collected what trifles might be secured, by giving lessons during the 
night-like day—happy ptt lessons to the young, and merry melodious 
tasks in music; and with the funds thus drawn together by patient, 
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resolute toil, the accused surrounded himself with the means 
This was the holy and loving desire, that kept Lyddie Erle 
ive. .He would have the counsel—he would not be deserted and 
in the desolate time. 
had been thine, fair soul, could thy innocent:.and: truth- 
spirit have that the gold. eotldeanhaeinidbleniide 
witnesses also ! itnesses !———— __ ) to aroReRoR J Brie) silipcgl 
of purity! amidst the false they to include the: true. 
ith the suborned, they would have ensnared her) also to, their 
had but one tongue, which was lieless,| But Lyddie Erle, they said, 
could. save her brother yet: she had only to step into the witness-box— 
to give her evidence without wavering or wandering—to prove what no 
one else could—to establish her brother’s innocence, .his imnocence—to 
rescue him from agony, from ignominy, perhaps from death. 

Her brother's innocence !—and she knew! To be proved, established 
triumphantly by her, who knew! She to be called to give evidence, 
who, if com to speak a word —the thought brought a wild 
wish for instantaneous and universal darkness; she knew not where to 
hide herself, lest she should be dragged into the presence where Truth 
dare not be dumb. 

It was in vain that she told them that it was impossible /—in vain, 
that she uttered the same words over and over again a hundred times, 
expressing the one conviction of her soul which it seemed to her childish 
to repeat, and yet mad not to understand. But they could not under- 
stand why it was impossible, She had but to speak, and yes, one 
thing more—what-so easy ?—¢o hold her tongue! Why was it impos- 
sible ? 
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And weeks after, when the brother was voyaging through the deep 
waters in a hideous felon-ship, and Lyddie Erle’s grave was being turfed 
and bordered with spring violets, those who thus decorated her green 
dwelling, and who, as they thought, knew her well, and loved her too, 
could not help preaching over it the old world-sermon—the solemnity 
which famili makes ludicrous :— 5 
- “ Beautiful she was, never and always kind to the poor; but 
she might have spoken up for brother in his time of need. He was 
wild, but. devoted to his sister. Both had grievous troubles, and both 
were to blame. THERE WERE FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES!” 
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«Dre Condés are neither an elder nor a younger ditenilnlinds a hédhoh 
of laurel”: Such were the words of Canning Ser saaiveiliea to bay arr 
of the illustrious possessors of Chantilly, now ‘he last 
withered leaf on: vis branch of did not Pefall zt enough by the 
ordination of nature, but’ was* plucked ‘off violently; yet ro name of 
Chantilly is historical, and it bebo en the present day to gather for 
the: benefit of futurity all floating reminiscences of a spot so illustrious. 

“I was perfecting a slow saeedieiiie far from ae noisy and exciting 
seenes of the literary arena of Paris, under the fragrant lime-trees of the 
forest of Chantilly, whither my physicians had despatched me for the 
aire of the air, and the soothin 7 of the scenery, when I: met 
in my daily rambles, a venerable old man leaning on a white stick—such 
an old man as one never sees in Paris or London, or in any great city— 
one that Fenelon loved to describe, with white hair, healthy complexion, 
and forehead free from wrinkles, slightly bowed with years, but strong as 
a Roman aqueduct, though the arches here and there have yielded to 
time. 

«Monsieur often looks at that name engraven on that fine oak,” said 
he, one day courteously addressing me. 

“It is that of Santeuil ; it gives me pleasure to see it here,” I replied. 

*«T am almost a contemporary of Santeuil,” said my old man. 

“Ts it possible?” I replied; you are, I suppose, one of the tenants of 
ona ell 

You are a stranger, I perceive, monsieur,” he said, “or you would 
know by my dress that I am a cadet.” 

* A cadet?” 

“Yes, so they call the pensionaries of the hospital of Chantilly foutided 
by the Great Condé—may his mighty soul rest in peace—the cadets can- 
not belong to this foundation till they are sixty years of age, and it is 

ears since I first entered the hospital.” 
aid te are then of the vast age of a hundred and twenty years 
a Yes; I told you I almost knew M. Santeuil, whose name you read on 
oak. ” 

We seated ourselves beeniali: the oak of Santeuil, and my amiable 
centigenarian related to me his reminiscences of this celebrated spot. 

Chantilly existed as a village with its castle as early as the tenth cen- 

. It was the principal seat, first of the family of Orgemont, and after- 
wards of the elder line of Montmorenci. But it owes its celebrity to the 
illustrious house of Condé, into whose possession it came through Char- 
lotte de Montmorenci, heiress to her brother, Henri duc de Montmorenci, 
os to death by Louis XIII., or rather by Cardinal Richelieu. In the 

uguenot wars it was the baronial residence of the Montmorencies, who 
were on the liberal side of the question. ‘There is a curious anecdote con- 
nected with this era. At the massacre of St. Bartholomew the remains of the 
great leader of the Protestant cause, Admiral Coligni, were secretly con- 
veyed from their ignominious suspension on the public es of Mont- 
faucon, and conveyed by his friends to the chapel of Chantilly Castle, 
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where they were interred by his relative and ally the lord of the domain, 
and after the religious di of France were somewhat appeased, trans- 
These — rise to a sin error of the peasantry ; 
women of the nei ache resort to thi vetabinttd eunbendethieings 
to St. Gaspard de Coligni, thus a Protestant: into a 
Catholic saint. The old castle was down* 1718, Ja new 
structure erected by the then Duc de Bourbon. This was, according to 
the architecture of the times, one of the most splendid edifices in ; 
it was nearly demolished at the revolution, but the magnificent es, 
kennels and the lesser chAteau, called the ien palace, remain. 
Chantilly is connected with the hi literature as well as that of 
historical and political events. ere is still to be seen the name 
of Santeuil, cut by his own hand, on one of the great oaks, a tree enjoying 
& vigorous maturity, although it has seen, its princes, and their poets, pass 
away and go down to the dust. It was under this favourite oak, that 
Santeuil used to retire to compose the fine Latin verses wherein he cele- 
brated the woods of Sylvie, the labyrinth, the fountains, and those re- 
nowned jets d’eau, which, according to Bossuet, never were mute neither 
— or day, and which were erected in rivalry to those of Versailles; nor 
did Santeuil forget the parterres, the terraces, or the statues,—all were 
recorded in sonorous Latin verses—for Latin verses found readers in those 
days. It was beneath this favourite oak that he retired to vent his rage 
in Latin epigrams, when Mademoiselle de Clermont, a beautiful princess 
of the house of Condé (nearly as famous as the Duchesse de Longueville), 
had affronted him by flinging a glass of water in his face. The traditions of 
Chantilly still record the paroxysms of rage, with which the poet received 
this salutation from the fair hand of a beautiful and dlwe princess. This 
rage, it is said, he exhaled in the immediate composition of half a dozen 
Latin epigrams, very biting indeed, as was acknowledged by all those who 
could read them; but as French princesses, in the seventeenth century, 
had left off learning Latin, the shafts of the satire never reached the 
beautiful vixen against whom they were levelled. | 





* It was from one of the windows of Chantilly that the strange apparition was: 
seen, said to the death of the great Condé on the 11th of December, 1687. 
Madame de Sévigné thus relates it:—“ The grief of losing so great a man and so 
great a hero, whose place whole ages will not be able to supply, has been felt by all 
ranks, A singular. circumstance happened about three weeks ago, a little before 
the departure of the prince for Fontainebleau. Vernillon, one of his gentlemen, 
Periee § from the chase at three o’clock in the afternoon, saw, as he approached 
the of Chantilly, at one of the windows of the armoury, the apparition of a 
corpse, that is, of a man who had been buried some time, in his grave clothes. He 
dismounted, and came nearer; he still saw the sight. His valet, who was still with 
him, said—‘ I see the same, sir, that you see.’ Now, Vernillon had been silent that 
his valet might speak of his own accord. They entered the castle together, and 
desired the keeper to give them the key of the armoury; the keeper went with 
them; they found all the windows closed, and a silence reigning around that had not 
been disturbed for six months. This was told to the prince; he appeared struck 
with it at first, and afterwards langhed at it. Every person that heard the story 
trembled for the prince. You see what the event has been. Vernillon is said to 
bea man of strong mind, and as little a visionary as our friend Corbiniel—and 
note, the same apparition was seen by his servant. As this story is true, I send it 
eee reenp eae you own reflections on it as we have done.”—Dec. 15, 
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_ Another celebrated French author, the Abbé Prevost, was accustomed 
to-haunt the groves of Chantilly. He was born at the village of St. Firmin, 
within ome ae ENT ps MLE 
apoplexy, and died suddenly under one of the large trees of La Sylvie; 
it is possible that one of those fits, the usual forerunners of death, mi 
have seized him there. Nevertheless, he recovered for a time, and 
died. at the village of St. Firmin, whilst he was enjoying a convivial carouse 
with the curé of that place. The circumstances that connect the memory 
of Prévost with Chantilly are curious enough, and form an odd 
in the strange varieties of human character. This extraordinary man, 
eet became so famous a — of ‘ Cleveland,” of the 
. oirs of Margaret of Anjou,” and one of the most vi supporters 
of the “‘ Mercure de France,” had in early youth, during a fit of penitence, or 
of disappointment, taken the vows of a monk in the monastery of St. Firmin; 
howbeit, he soon repented him of his penitence, and one morning fairly 
distanced the monks and monastery by running away to Paris. There, under 
the title of Abbé Prevost, his name soon became famous throughout Eu- 
rope, for the boldness of his original genius, so different from the rabble of 
classic imitators that then encumbered literature. Alas, the times had 
gone by when the monks of St. Firmin could have claimed their own, 
and dragged their recusant brother back to cell and penance. The 
French revolution was as yet distant, nevertheless, monkery was in still 
less esteem than in that era of counter- tion, when virtuous eccle- 
siastics won back the good opinion of the public, that the church had 
lost during the profligate and ribald sway of the t Orleans. 

Never in the whole course of his life did the Abbé Prévost avow that 
he had belonged to the rule of St. Benedict ; indeed, among the tumults 
of his literary and political career, he had, perhaps, even forgotten the 
circumstance. Not so his brethren at St. Firmin; they remembered it 
with the slow hatred of the cloister, whether as their glory or their 
scandal, Prévost still belonged to their order, for the church ever consi- 
ders the conventual character as indelible. While Europe was filled with 
the literary renown of Prévost, the proceedings of the brotherhood of St. 
Firmin were in singular contrast, and though the know of their 
doings was confined to the petty circles of their own domicile, and 
haps that of some dependant of the convent in the neighbo of 
Chantilly, yet they never relaxed, during a long course of years, from 
summoning Prévost by name whenever they assembled at matins, 
and refection. At morning prayers, the voice of the porter unfailingly 
was heard to resound through the long corridors, in these words “ Frére 
Antoine-Frangois Prévost, les matins.” His name was read on all 
oceasions from the book of affiliation, and the knotted cord called a 
discipline, that belonged to him, was. shown ded on a nail. If 
strangers visited the monastery, they were shown his stall in the refectory, 
above which was carved the European name of the Abbé Prévost. 
Meantime, years rolled on, many of Prévost’s contem ies died off, 
still the malignant tradition of St. Firmin remamed in force, and if a 
singular accident had not occurred, they would have gone on citing him 
morning and evening to the end of the world, if convents should continue 
so long. However, the Abbé Prévost grew old like other ; his 
health became infirm, and the physicians of Paris prescribed his native 
air of Chantilly. Thither the savant went without troubling himself 
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ith the monks of St. Firmin, or even dreaming that he should be 
by them. iieiredeh- Riad ut uliislisicbetamnaitaRasver 
them in his writings in the “ Mercure de France ;” he did not, 

ore cali at the convent, but limited his acquaintance at Chantilly 
to the eb of Ba: Firmin, a young man of talent, whom he had known WA 
Paris, and who was lately appointed to the office, and knew nought of 
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the of the convent. 
arrival of the Abbé Prévost in the nei bourhood had occasioned the 
“enceceat Sree. ong re brotherhood of St.: ; the old had a vengeance 
to accom 


oung had a right to assert. They shook the dis- 
_ ne de up his hair cloth, and every day they shouted the 
louder.  “ Frere Antoine Francois Prévost, rise! Matins are sounded ! 


Frere Prévost. It is the midnight office! Frere Prévost. To-day is 


a fast, Frére Prévost !” It was Frére Prevost here and Frére Prevost 
there,—one would have thought there had not been another brother 
of the order. All this never reached the ears of the object of their 
summons ; nevertheless, they still waited for their time of’retaliation. 
One as he departed from the house of the Curé de St. Firmin, 
he fell at: his seat across the threshold, seized with one of those fits to 
which he was subject. His reverend host, atly alarmed, ran to raise 
him assistance. To his con- 
sternation he felt a counter resistance pulling at Prévost’s feet. It was 
one of the monks, who were always on the watch for an opportunity of 
asserting the claims of the convent. ‘“ Let my guest alone,” said’ the 
curé, * what concern have you with him ?” 
4 He belongs to us,” replied the monk, “and 1 will have him.” 
** You shall not have him,” said the curé ; “ he is no monk.” 
“ He was one,” retorted the other; “‘and once a monk always a 
monk.” 
“ He ismy guest, and is now on the threshold of my door; to whom- 
soever he belongs, I will have him.” 
‘* He is in the street, and his convent claims him,” returned the monk. 
*« Then the strongest shall have him,” said the euré. 
‘So instead of bleeding the poor creature in the jugular vein, these two 
il ed to pull nr one by the head and the other 2 the i 
ev of life was extin vished in the s le; they then 
T the hander to know iohichesttasiobl have the, eanpen. The curé 
ees the victory ; Prévost’s shoes alone remained in the hands-of the 
monk, who ran home with them to the convent and told his story. 
*« Since we dared not claim him living we will have him dead,” was 


. the general exclamation of the convent. 


e superior himself took the ch of this grand affair; he entered 
the house of the curé the next a where: the body was laid out; 
without having recourse to violence, without ig a word, he drew 

a bag of crowns out of his pocket, untied it, and let its contents tumble 
on the floor, and while the curé was pursuing the rolling coin under the 
chairs, tables, and drawers, and into the cracks of the floor, the prior 
threw a monkish robe that he had brought with him over the corpse of 
the poor abbé, and being a strong man, bundled it up in the flowing dra- 
pery of St. Benedict, threw it over — ae and fled to the monas- 
tery. The joy there was : years had they waited 
for this cea of triumph, and it dat at last eid. The poor dead abbé 
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swas\spéedily despoiled, of: his lay dress. and‘ his corpse, attired ‘in'ithe 
;monkishi gaberdine; and laid. out wath all the.ceremonies used in convents 
-ntithei death ofa: brother... Wax candles dedicated to: St. Benedict: and 
/St;:Kitmin. were: lighted: round the coffin,: ashes and hair cloth were not 
$1 +-the. a rer wer sr a Te not ~ me 
| tittle appertaining to priestly obsequies was omi next | 

a tk of St. Firmin iahareell their renegade brother in the emia 
emetery. On: his tombstone not.one of the works on which are founded 
his claims to the remembrance ‘of posterity are mentioned. These words 
ate alone inscribed. ‘“ Here rests Frére Antoine-Frangois d@’ Exile Pré- 
yost, an unworthy monk of St. Firmin.” 

It. was the,curé of St. Firmin himself that related this anecdote, which 
is certainly a fact. In the Biographie Universelle under the article Pré- 
vost, paakingial his death says, that “as the abbé was walking in the 
forest of Chantilly a sudden stroke of apoplexy seized him, and he fell 
dead under one of the trees.” It is very probable that he was taken with 
one of his fits in Chantilly forest, but it was not the final attack which 
assuredly occurred at St. Firmin in the manner described above. 

After these two histories, the aged cadet of Chantilly rose and re- 
quested to know if I was not curious to see the chateau, or rather what re- 
mained of the ancient seat of the Condés ; I assented, and followed his 
slow steps to the Chateau de Chantilly. We passed through several 
ordinary apartments without finding any thing worthy of note, till we 
came to a little chamber, on whose panels where painted by Watteau 
(as my cicerone informed me), the loves of Louis XV.:and Madame 
du Barry ;—it is scarcely necessary to point out to the reader the: impos- 
sibility of Watteau depicting any circumstance concerning Madame du 

and Louis XV., seeing that the painter died thirty-five years 
before the lady’s preferment, therefore, either the paintings are not by 
Watteau, or the heroine of them is not du Barry. The known fondness 
of that woman for apes, makes one think the paintings relate to her, as 
they are a series of caricatures of a fine lady under the appearance of an 
ape—-and she is waited upon by apes, plays at whist. with apes, is 
dressed by apes, goes hunting with apes, and dances in a ball-room a 
cotillion with a grand ape partner, who in all the scenes represents 
the King of France. These paintings are of great beauty, and cer- 
tainly. are master-pieces by the hand of Watteau, for there was no 
painter that came after him that could imitate his best style, therefore 
du Barry could not have been the person caricatured, but some favourite 
of royalty whose\mame has been lost in the revolution. Ever since 
the time of Henry IV., occasional jealousies and animosities subsisted 
between the elder and younger line of Bourbon, and.in some of 
these seasons of hostility one of the Condés caused these caricatures to 
be painted by Watteau. 
After having traversed two or three saloons gilded in the style of the 
ee of Versailles, we arrive at the hall of Victory—bow your head— 
wer, if you are a soldier, for here is represented all the battles of the 
great Condé, here his descendants have united, as if they were scattered 
pages of some high chronicle, the deeds great in arms of their renowned 
ancestor, no other achievement finds room in this gallery—all is devoted 
to the great Condé, a hundred and fifty feet of canvass covered with 
glory! He is here seen from Rocroi to his defeat at Lerida, every battle- 
_ July.—vou. LXXI. No, CCLXXXIII. 25 
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of war, at a period when man was still opposed to 
and cannon to cannon, when armies went regu- 
mar ‘ag took a field i the return of fine wea- 
y the game of war as play a game at chess, 
passage in Czsar’s oemuniaillende in Polybius, had as 
ight as modern bullets. The poetry of the martial art cer- 
with the command of the great Condé on the Rhine. Since 
ime the “star of chivalry has been fading from the earth.” 
iti speaking, Vandermeulen has lavished igies of design 
of colour on these battle-pieces. Vernet not drawn 
nor has Petitot, with all his minute delicacy, surpassed 
in miniature. Vandermeulen is a great painter. 
The rest of the paintings that ornament the saloons of Chantilly 
chiefly woodland wars, and celebrate the deaths of stags and the 
7 of dogs and huntsmen. 
“You cannot imagine, monsieur,” said the centigenarian cadet to 
me, “the passion the family of Condé ever had for the chase.* 

‘It was here that was celebrated yearly the mass of St. Hubert, at 
which all the dogs attended; this was no impiety, monsieur, it was an 
cient relic of the olden time that had grown into @ custom: it was 
Jféte of the dog-kennel. The chapel was adorned as for days of 
igh obligation, and that and the dog-kennel were dressed with flowers. 
Thi cy navy composed one entire wing of the second court, and 

inhabitants of the district thankfully accepted it as a school for 
mutual instruction from the revoluti government; it was a dog 
rather than a dog-kennel. I will give you the description of 

one of these festivals at which I assisted. 

“The mass of St. Hubert was, as I have said, a custom of the 
highest ania and had been established before even the Montmorencies 


“ It were vain to speak of the multifarious combi and brushings, 
and i that were effected that morning in the dog-kennel, by 
trainers and dog-feeders, with the intention of giving their canine charges 
a decent and becoming exterior at their devotions. At last, remonstrances 
and soap and water having reduced the most disorderly to an appearance, 
at least, of doggish decorum, and the tempers and the appetites of all 
being y an excellent breakfast, the cortége set forth from the 
kennel to the chapel in the following order : 

* The great Condé wrote to his father in 1635—“I certainly had retained more 


dogs than either the need or pleasure of the chase demands. You will pardon this 
fault in my first ardour for this amusement. I have now dismissed all but nine.” 
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~ ©The oldest gentleman among the retainers of the family, mounted on 

the oldest horse, followed by the oldest dog, and attended by the oldest 

huntsman, led the religious procession the canine i of 
Chantilly. The appellations of dog and Christian were coupled nowhere 
else in the world, excepting in Mussulman dominions. Then fol- 
lowed the grand dignitaries of the kennel,"the ban and arriere ban of the 
canine empire—the great bull-dogs of the German breed, with their at- 
nate The — that : ae a were of the rank of canons. 
After them came the Englis the largest ies, sneerin 
and turning up their noses. The slisiiiet of Chantilly followed ri 
Then came the great smooth-haired hounds, with muzzles like wea- 
zels. - Their religious supporters were the children of the choir. Next 
followed the great greyhounds with rough coats,* a breed between” the 
true greyhound and the spaniel, they have quick eyes, no scent, and do 
not fawn. Then came the Italian greyhounds. After them the setters, 
and their cousins, the spaniels,—great gravity of ears. 

“ Then the hounds, whose say Fey e setters, and their cousins, 
the spaniels. After them the ets, originally from Flanders and 
Artois; these dogs are the terror of the badgers, and they reply to the 
ancient cry of coule, coule, bassets! ‘run, bassets, run!’ these are of 
the terrier kind. Then the setting dogs of Spain (perhaps Spanish 
pointers), who hunt with high noses. Then the blood-hounds, who ought 
to have led the procession, since they are the mightiest hunters of all, for 
their game is man. Then came the greyhounds who leap, and the grey- 
hounds-noble, with rabbit-shaped backs,f and the tall greyhounds with 
wide bones, the greyhounds-noble with long necks, and the working grey- 
hounds. After the numerous families of greyhounds followed the running 
dogs of the royal race, called by distinction French dogs. Then came 
pied dogs, harriers, and es. Then brought up the rear, the di- 
verse commonalty of the kennel, erare | dogs, and finding dogs, lying 
dogs, and babbling dogs, and dogs that hold their tongues, vicious do 
iid Wine dogs, in short, a vast variety of curs that would puzzle the no- 
menclature of Buffon. 

“Introduced in regular order into the centre of the chapel they took 
their places according to their rank and merit before the picture of St. 
Hubert, the patron of the chase, of huntsmen, and of dogs, which duly 
adorned the high altar. This saint has the same office in the north of 
France, and the rest of Europe, as St. Donin in Italy, and St. Denis in 
Provence. 

“When the dogs had taken their places, and as respectfully as possible, 
the almoner of the Chateau of Chantilly began the mass by the invocation 
of St. Hubert. Nothing was omitted in the liturgy; there is no Luther 
in the animal kingdom. After all was finished at the altar, the almoner 
ascended the pulpit, and delivered an elegant sermon in praise of the great 
saint, whose fete was that day celebrated. 





* Dog connoisseurs in England will be both puzzled and amused with this nomen- 
y wars of a French kennel. The translator, eta not ‘een veo toon ~ 
oggish affairs, is willing to render it as intelligible as possible, res mus 
be had to the text. The description of the creature accords with the Irish hound. 
t Levriers rablé—rablé signifies both the back of a hare and rabbit, or the rake 
of an oven—and to which the beast bears the greater similitude those skilled in 
canine affairs must determine, 
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“ I repeat that this was not an impiety in those who offered it up in 
the innocence of semi-barbarism, as a duty of acknowledgment for some 
of their most valued possessions, and as a means which they devoutly be- 
Rownnanennpen Soe pexpoee of averting all sorts of evil from their dear 
four-footed friends. Why the dog-mass was continued in more enlightened 
times we will not answer ; out of the antiquarian feeling that 
clings to the memory of curious old customs, a sort of family pride pertain- 
ing to the descendants of this first Christian baron. The ancestors of the 

_Montmorencies and Condes believed that this mass would avert from their 
beloved canine vassals all currish complaints, madness, mange, worms, and. 
the ear-ach; all accidents, as bites of serpents, wounds from thorns and 
venomous plants, wounds from the wild boars, and from the fangs of savage 
beasts. It would, however, puzzle a casuist to decide whether this religious 
solicitude was out of nal friendship for the animals, or as a means of 

ing them as valuable property. Some of these creatures of genuine 
Danish, English, or royal descent, were worth more than a hundred Jouis- 
dors, and these noble dogs and doggesses were regularly registered, and 
their pedigrees preserved with as much care as those_of their princely 
masters 


The travellers who visit Chantilly, may see in the cabinet of natural 
history the figure of a dog under a glass; the animal is a sorry ugly 
beast, but his memory is preserved, not out of admiration for hi 
beauty, but gratitude for the service he rendered his master. A hunts- 
man in these woods was wounded by a boar ; a dog rushed in between 
them, and saved his master’s life. The huntsman was the Great Conde, 
and the dog—one of the canaille of the establishment of Chantilly, 
a cur of low degree—after a stout contest, was killed by the boar ; 
but his memory is not lost at the palace of Chantilly. This anecdote 
is not to be found in history. Bossuet, who was himself the son of a 
cowherd, ought not to have forgotten this faithful dog in his famous 
funeral sermon on the Great Conde. 

Every thing bore the stamp of antiquity at Chantilly: the age of 

in the canals was known, and these fish were familiar and tame; 
the dogs and horses had their pedigrees and writings of nobility ; and the 
age of the oaks and lime-trees were registered at the chateau.» Alas! 
revolution has passed over all; they can be beheaded as well as their 
possessors, and their masters have suffered exile and death. The marble 
vases of the Medicis have been broken to pieces and flung into the ponds, 
and the revolutionary axe has been laid to the roots of the oaks of the 
Montmorencies. In the autumn of 1830, a strange manner of showing 
respect to the last of the Condés was exhibited by his royal heirs. Per- 
sons were sent to Chantilly from Paris, who killed all the game on the 
domain. Stags, does, kids, boars, and hares, were all slain, thrown on 
carts, and carried to the capital. People were puzzled to assign the 
cause, till those who remembered that avarice is a disease in the Orleans 
branch of the family, ascertained that venison sold for fourpence a pound 
in Paris, and that the salaries of forest rangers would amount to 10,000 
franes per annum. 

The poor dogs! their fate was a sad one. They were sold in lots, and 
butchered for their skins by the flayers of Montfaucon—they who had 
had their mass and music! 

“You must not think,” said the cadet of Chantilly, “that the sole. 
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of the princes of Condé was the chase: they did good to all 
around them, and made the happiness of the country.” | 

These pretty houses, so charmingly embosomed in trees and gardens, 
were all beneficent grants from the chateau ; every thing was supported by 
the munificence of this family, which was one of those most ill-treated b 
the French revolution. When the Prince Louis Joseph de Condé, grand- 
father to the Duke d'Enghien, and father to the late prince of Bourbon, 
(who came by his death the other day), revisited Chantilly after twenty- 
rts years of exile, he was aghast at the alterations that had taken 
place. | 
“Do you remember what passed when he first repossessed himself of 
Chantilly ?” I inquired. 

“ The first day will not easily be forgotten,” was the reply. ‘“ It hap- 
pened to be that which by ancient custom was tated Ge the recogni- 
tion of feudal rights, when the vassals and vassalesses were e to 
present themselves in the court of the chAteau to bring some token of 
the manorial rights of their lord, and in this particular instance to cele- 
brate his return. No vassal however, made his appearance as of old, to 
fire off a fusillade in the court as a sign of rejoicing, and then to kneel on 
the steps of the great hall where the prince condescended to appear in 
person and accept their homage, and permit them to kiss his hand. There 
they laid at his feet the bag of meal, of nuts, or of corn, the branch of 
a tree, or the handful of earth, the carp, the pike, the fowls, symbols of 
acknowledgment that ‘they held from their lord, mills, gardens, farms, 
fields, pasture, or water. Alas, the vast court was void, and the echoes 
of the wide dilapidated offices told how empty they were. Then the grief 
of the prince was great, he contrasted this desert loneliness with the busy 
obsequious crowds that oe roene it in his young days, and he wished to 
die—a terrible desire in old age, when death comes with a wish. He 
heaved a deep sigh when the great gates of the court were closed and 
said: ‘ Perhaps my vassals have mistaken the day and hour of their ap- 

arance, twenty-six years of absence have impaired their punctuality. I 
will have the great clock of the castle replaced.’ He re-entered the cha- 
teau and wept. 

“‘ The next evening being a holiday, the inhabitants of Chantilly and its 
environs took their usual walk on the beautiful turf of the castle terrace ; 
they were likewise curious to see the Prince de Condé. His poor head 
was almost turned with joy! he had found his vassals. His poor vassals 
had, doubtless, grown very old and miserable ; he told his valets to put 
some gold in each of his pockets without considering whether he had 
any, arid he hastened to the great hall steps to receive them, while his 
servants threw open the great gates of the court, and invited them to 
enter. However, as they drew near, the prince was astonished ; these 
poor miserable vassals ond vassalesses had all the elegancies of Paris and 
the freshness of the country. Monseigneur, the prince, knew that lace 
was made at Chantilly, but he did not know that it was worn with so 
much grace by the makers. He recognised no a of want or misery 
in the smiling features of the men, women, and children, that entered the 
court: they made a pause, not knowing how to proceed. 

“ At last, alady, the most courageous among them, a vassaless of twenty 
years old, with white plumes and a magnificent blonde scarf, advanced to 
the steps where the prince stood ; she was altogether dressed to admira- 
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prince graciously presented his hand, expecting she would kiss 
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tion : the 


it according to custom, instead of which she popped another hand, as 
white as snow into his, and raised it to the t of his lips. Mischief 


2 
e 


woman !—the lord kissed her hand, led her into the saloon. 
thus sanctioned the revolution in spite of himself—this was a 

ious affair; but he said mentally, ‘ Twenty-six years have changed | 
every thing here, and vassalesses a all !’ 

"The rest of the company followed the prince and his partner into the 
chiteau ; not with the boorish demeanour of manumised serfs, but with 
the quiet dignity that bespeaks a consciousness of respectable rank in the 
world. ‘There was as deep a silence as at church, in a full congregation, 
before service commences. The voice of the prince was alone Sood and 
he at last moderated it, for in Germany he had learned to speak some- 
what loud, 

“* You, monsieur,’ said he, addressing the oldest of the crowd, ‘you 
remember me, but my memory will not let me call you by name.’ 
. “The name was mentioned. ‘ The former groom of my brood mares ?” 
replied the prince —‘ Am not I right ?’ ‘ Yes, seg a ae former 
a an officer, and wounded at.Lodi. See the scar on my fore- 
ad and this cross—since my left arm was lost in the battles of France, 
and I have become a farmer at Chantilly.’ 

The prince inclined his head and passed to another. ‘And you, mon- 
sieur—your name, Right—your father was a woodcutter in my forest of 
Mortefontaine—he was a ‘great poacher®; God forgive him !’ 


7 
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if 


«My lord, those w now belong to me—and I can offer to your 
highness the liberty of killing in them as many hares as were poached by 
my father.’ 


‘«* Those woods belong to you?’—the prince was visibly agitated. It 
was in the forest of Mortefontaine that the marshal’s baton of the Great 
Condé had been cut—he had dropped this baton in the lines at Fribourg, 
and it had been restored to him after the victory. 

“¢ Thanks for your offer, my friend, but I never hunt on any person’s 

und but my own,’ rejoined the prince. 

“ ¢ And you,’ said he, to a third, ‘ you bear a strong resemblance to Jean- 
Pierre. Are you related to Jean-Pierre, to whom I let my quarries of 
Creil ?” 

«« My lord, I am his grandson; my father bought the quarries of the 
corporation of Creil, and I inherited them of my father. At this time I 
have formed a manufactory from the stones and chalk of the quarries 
that sustains half the poor in the country.’ 

“ After a moment’s emotion the prince replied. ‘You have done 
well—lI recognise you as the true lord of the soil—you have worthily 
replaced us.’ 

“It was with a prouder step and less bitterness of tone, that the de- 
scendant of the Great Condé continued his interrogatory. 

*¢ And you, I should know your face ?’ 

“ « Yes, your highness, and I well remember the magnificent fétes that 
—_ been held here int your young time—for I was one of your huntsmen 

ers. 

“ * You shall be my head huntsman, my friend.’ 

“ ¢ My lord, it is impossible.’ 
“ ¢ How is that ?’ 
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“ en o would have had me hanged.’ 

e ? 

“Yes, my lord, I was condemned to be by your council of the 
chase for having killed a kid on the day of St. Hubert.’ 

o¢ Pooh ! you know that was only a form, I should have given you 

on. 

“* «My lord, I obtained it without troubling you!’ 

“¢ Of whom ?” 

“ «Of myself. I am president of the district, and I have come with my 
neighbours in the name of the corporation of Creil to offer you their com- 
pliments for your happy return.’ 

“*T accept with gratitude the good will of the community—by the 
voice of my hunts——~ I mean to say their tase Diable ! Mon- 
sieur / how six-and-twenty years of absence have changed affairs!’ 

“ Another, anticipating the address of the prince, advanced and said, 
presenting some 

“* ¢ My lord, I had taken possession of one of your properties on the side 
of Coye. Ihave no title to plead, from republic or municipality, for I 
waited to obtain one till I could remunerate you, the rightful owner.’ 

“ The tears sprang to the eyes of Condé—‘ Monsieur, your unexampled 
se Pee reward can I offer to it?” 

“* Nothing, my prince, but your sanction for my purchase on the 
terms I am about to explain. This property has been of little intrinsic 
value, from the most ancient times, until I and my eight children found 
the proper means of cultivating it. It now brings us in a clear income 
of 50,000 francs, which represents a capital of 500,000, and as I think 
it capable of still further improvement, I can afford to offer you that 
sum, in return for these title-deeds, which I hope you will restore when I 
have paid the purchase-money to your treasurer.’ 

“* Keep them, keep them, as my free gift*, and God bless you and 
your eight children with them—for your honesty and humanity has re- 

id me for some of the sorrows of my past life.’ 

“ It is wrong to say that the Bourbons have forgotten nothing. The 
Prince de Condé was so poor at the time that he refused this sum, that 
his valet had to borrow a cotton night-cap the night before for his high- 
ness’ use, who had, perhaps, thought he should have found his nig 

where he left it, after twenty-six years of absence.”’ 

The sounds of a chiming bell broke in upon the narrative, and my old 
man observed :— : 

“ It is in that church, whose bell is now recalling me to my home, that 
repose the hearts of seven Condés. Under a pillar, whose base a child 
might cover with its hands—rests seven hearts, whose renown filled the 
wide world !”+ : 

In 1793, the patriots of Chantilly, willing to imitate the patriots of 
Paris, who desecrated the vaults of St. Denis, tore these seven hearts 





* Louis XVIII. exercised the same generosity when Prince Alexandre Berthier 
presented him with the title deeds of the domain of Grosbirs. The king kept them 
twenty-four hours, and then returned them signed and sealed by his own hand. 

+ It was on this circumstance that Miss Agnes Strickland founded an original 
poem published in the “Keepsake” of 1835, called “The Seven Hearts of 

» 
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from their silver boxes. The silver boxes they took into their own 
keeping, very patriotically, but they threw the seven hearts away, under 
the wal of a garden that was contiguous to the church, where they 
remained without wasting or decay for upwards of two years. One 
Sieur Petit having found them, took care of them privately till the 
restoration in 1815, when they were restored to the Prince de Condé, 
who had them re-inclosed in silver, and buried anew beneath the slender 
pillar, their former resting-place. 

Evening began to close as my centigenarian told me this anecdote of the 
Seven Hearts of the great Condés, and the air of the forest became too 
chill for one of his great age. 

“It is, perhaps, my last sunset,” said he to me as he gave an earnest 
look at the sinkin sun, and turned his steps homewards—“ yet it is 
beautiful, as beautifal as that which I saw shine on the numberless win- 
dows of the chateau that memorable evening, when the Count du Nord, 
under which name the heir of all the Russias, afterwards Paul I., came 
to visit us.” 

“ Yet another history?” said I. “Consider, if you do not relate it to 
me from memory, some of it may be lost; tell it me, and then I will ask 
no more of yon but your blessing.” 

The centigenarian lent on my arm, and continued. 

** The Count du Nord visited the King of France at Paris. At court 
they spoke of Chantilly ; he would see it. The Prince de Condé was 
willing to receive him with all the munificence of his ancestors. After 
the usual routine of walking, dining, and playing, had brought its ac- 
customed ennui, the prince proposed to the Count du Nord at ten o’clock 
one night a hunting party in the forest. The serious tone in which this 
~— was made, astonished Paul, who could not imagine what species 
of hunting could be carried on at that time of night: however, he ac- 
cepted the invitation with the same gravity with which it was given. 

“On a signal given by the prince, the horses, all saddled and bridled, 
were conducted into the court, where the dogs, gentlemen, valets, and 
huntsmen, were all ready, some in the saddle, some on foot, according to 
their offices. The horns sounded, the princes of the house of Condé and 
his imperial highness, with some ladies, mounted to pursue this- extra- 
ordinary chase. 

“The night was beautiful, a profound calm brooded over the magnifi- 
cent woods of La Sylvie, the turf threw up its faint perfume of the night, 
and the silent stars burnt in the dim purple of a summer midnight sky. I 
will not dwell on the natural suiahinand of the horses and hogs, 
awakened from their sleep to obey the imperious voice of the chase, at 
an hour when all creatures repose, even the trees. They searched in 
vain for their sun and dew, and for those volumes of lively air which re- 
turn with the sharp sound of crystal, the bayings, the neighings, and 
the fanfarade of the passing hunt.. Sebihend- an all animals are in the 
night, the horses galloped without spirit, and the dogs with depressed 
ears and searching muzzles, knew not where to find their scent, on the 
earth full of exhalations, among which they could find no trace of game. 
The game was all asleep, the boar in his reedy lair, the stag was immove- 
able, the birds were motionless under a calm and silent sky. The great 
soul of the forest, with all its agitations and intelligences, was in a state 


of deep repose. 
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** As soon as our hunt had passed the yrille of the chiteau, they took 
what is called at Chantilly the grand route of the Constable ; the 
amounted to two hundred, masters and servants. At the first sound of 
the horn after the royal party was clear of the grille, a bright torch was 
seen to a. in the wood, then two, three, twenty lights. They had not 
proceeded forty paces when forty or fifty brilliant lines of light extended 
themselves on every side; to the right and left sprang up new lines of 
fire; glade after glade was illuminated; the birds woke, beat their wings, 
and sung; the stags stirred in the thicket; the boars grunted in their 
lairs; the dogs found their voices and roused their game; the stags re- 
cognised their enemy, man—and the horses followed in gallant style. 

“It was a magnificent surprise for the Russian Prince. This forest that 
contains nearly eight thousand atres was illuminated in every corner, as 
brilliantly as a palace on a night of national rejoicing; this was effected 
by the means of the vassals of the house of Condé. At every ten paces 
stood a peasant dressed in the livery of the house, like an immoveable 
chandelier, holding a lighted resinous torch. The great opening in the 
midst of the forest, called the Carrefour de la Table, is the centre of 
twelve roads, each of which is three leagues in extent, every ten paces of 
which was illuminated by these living chandeliers, and so was every alley 
and pathway in the forest; thus may be calculated the vast population of 
vassals attached to the house of Condé. It was impossible to impress 
the imperial stranger in a more striking manner, of the feudal riches of 
that branch of the royal line. 

“ Paul turned to one of the princes of the family, and said, with a 
grace that seldom appertained to him: ‘The King of France welcomed 
me as a friend, but Condé has received me like a king.’ 

“The stag took his course to the ponds in the middle of the forest— 
these are magnificent pieces of water, among which stands the castle 
of Queen Blanche,* a beautiful miniature, but of genuine gothic con- 
struction: the revolution destroyed all but two towers, and the utili- 
tarians of those times perched a windmill on them. The miller’s dog 
bayed from the gothic loopholes, and sacks of meal were piled in rooms 
where still hung the scutcheons of the Montmorencies and of the Bou- 
tellins, Counts of Senlis. 

“ But all this change was not then,—and we must pursue the Em- 
peror Paul’s hunt. The poor stag, after swimming one of the ponds, 
was pulled down on the Cake of another. It was a scene not to be 
forgotten : the princes leant from their saddles, the lake threw back the 
red light of the torches, which glared on the castle of Queen Blanche, 
on the ladies, cavaliers, huntsmen, horses, and dogs. 

“ Supper awaited the return of this midnight hunt. The guests were 
seule under a vast tent that appeared to be formed of tapestry, wrought 
in designs of hunting pictures, and wooden stags supported the draperies. 
At the desert the Prince de Condé said to Paul, ‘ Where does Mon- 
seigneur le Comte du Nord suppose himself to be ?” — 

“<In the Chateau of Chantilly,’ replied his imperial highness, ‘in its 
noblest apartment ; and a vast one it is.’ 


* The last of the Condés wished to restore this beautiful specimen of gothic 
architecture, and the mill was pulled down and the fagade renewed. Under the 
present regime, the castle of Queen Blanche is as smart as a house in the Chaus- 
sée d’Antin; it has, moreover, a pert porter’s lodge—the first revolution was more 
merciful to antiquity, it only destroyed—it did not whitewash! 
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“The ies on both sides unclosed as he and the heir of the 
Russias, to his infinite amazement, discovered he was in the centre 
the stables of Chantilly. Three hundred horses, each tied to his stall, 
feeding, some being curried, and some being sponged, each at- 
tended by his groom, finished the surprising perspective. 

“ Tt was an odd idea of Condé to entertain a future emperor in the 
stables of his: ; but no one is ignorant that the stables of Chantilly 
are one of the architectural wonders of France, where scarcely any 
building equals their grandeur of construction, whether it regards their 

extent, or the solidity of their vaulted roofs. 

“ At the return of the Prince of Condé to his rightful inheritance, his 
friends, out of delicacy, hesitated to inform him of the complete devas- 
tation made by the black band at the revolution, on the furniture and 
decorations of the chateau. 

“« ¢ Have they spared the stables?’ asked Condé. 

“* Yes, my Tord.’ 

“* Then I can forgive them the rest,’ he rejoined. 

“The torch-light hunt just described cost the Prince de Conde a 
million of francs. This greatly ve en the féte given by the great Condé 
to Louis XIV., that celebrated féte, on the second day of which 
the prince’s cook, M. Vatel, out of a delicate sense of honour, threw him- 
self on his sword, because he doubted of the arrival of the sea fish, and 
_he deemed that the absence of these viands would reflect on his cookish 
reputation. 

“‘ Madame de Sevigne values the entertainments given to Louis XIV. 
by his kinsman, at 40,000 crowns each day ; they reckon, she says, 1000 
crowns alone for the jonquils, so one may judge of the rest.” 

The princely hospitality of Condé to Paul was worthily repaid when the 
Bourbons, driven from one emigration to another, arrived at the northern 
bound of civilisation, and took refuge in Russia, and the Emperor Paul 
returned the welcome given to the Count du Nord. The palace of Tzer- 
niches was decorated a la Frangaise, and in imitation of the chateau of 
Chantilly, the servants were dressed in the prince’s livery, and over 
the door was written in letters of gold, Hotel de Condé. 

It was now night, we were at the gate of the Hospital of Chantilly 
and my centigenarian bade me adieu. | 


ies 








GREEN WICH—WHITEBAIT. 
BY MR. WAGSTAFF. 


T'was recently talking in a very touching and poetical strain about the 
above delicate fish to my friend Foozle om some others at the club, and 
expatiating upon the excellence of the dinner which our little friend 
Guttlebury given us: when Foozle looking round about him with an 
air oftriumph and immense wisdom, said, 

“Tl tell you what, Wagstaff, I’m a plain man, and despise all your 
gormandizing and kickshaws. I don’t know the difference between one 
of oe absurd made dishes and another—give me a plain cut of mutton 
or I'm a plain Englishman, I am, and no glutton.” 
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Foozle, I say, thought this speech a terrible set down for me—and 
indeed acted up to his principles—you may see him any day at six sitting 
down before a great reeking joint of meat; his eyes quiyering, his face 
red, and he cutting great smoking red collops out of the beef before him, 
which he devours with corresponding quantities of cabbage and pota- 
toes, and the other gratis luxuries of the club-table. 

What I complain of is, not that the man should enjoy his t meal 
of steaming beef; let him be happy over that as much as the beef he is 
devouring was in life happy over oil-cakes or mangel-wurzel: but I 
hate the fellow’s brutal pe thn ts and his scorn of other people 
who have different tastes from his. A man who brags regarding himself; 
that whatever he swallows is the same to him, and that his coarse pal 
recognises no difference between venison and turtle, pudding, or mutton- 
broth, as his indifferent jaws close over them, brags about a personal de- 
fect—the wretch—and not about a virtue. It is like a man boasting 
that he has no ear for music, or no eye for colour, or that his nose cannot 
scent the difference between a rose and a cabbage—lI say as a general 
rule, set that man down as a conceited fellow, who swaggers about not 
caring for his dinner. 

Why shouldn’t we care about it? Was eating not made to bea 
pleasure to us? Yes, I say, a daily pleasure: a sweet solamen : a plea- 
sure familiar, yet ever new, the same and yet how different! It is one 
of the causes of domesticity: the neat dinner makes the husband pleased, 
the housewife happy, the children consequently are well brought up and 
love their papa and mamma. A good dinner is the centre of the circle of 
the social sympathies—it warms acquaintanceship into friendship—it 
maintains that friendship comfortably unimpaired: enemies meet over it 
and are reconciled. How many of you, dear friends, has that last bottle 
of claret warmed into affectionate forgiveness, tender recollections of old 
times, and ardent, glowing anticipations of new. The brain is a tremen- 
dous secret. I believe some chemist will arise anon, who will know how 
to doctor the brain as they do the body now, as Liebig doctors the 
ground. ‘They will apply certain medicines, and produce crops of cer- 
tain qualities that are lying dormant now for want of intellectual guano. 
But this is a subject for future speculation—a parenthesis growing out 
of another parenthesis—what I would urge especially here is a point 
which must be familiar with every person accustomed to eat good dinners 
—viz., the noble and friendly qualities that they elicit. How is it we cut 
such jokes over them? How is it we become so remarkably friendly ? 
How is it that some of us, inspired by a. good dinner, have sudden gusts 
of genius unknown in the quiet unfestive state? Some men make 
speeches, some shake their neighbour by the hand, and invite-+him or them- 
selves to dine—some sing prodigiously—my friend, Saladin, for instance, 
goes home, he says, with the most beautiful harmonies ringing in his 
ears; and I, for my part, will take any given tune, and make varia- 
tions upon it for any given period of hours, greatly, no doubt, to the 
delight of all hearers. These are only temporary inspirations given us 
by the jolly genius, but are they to be despised on that account? No. 

dinners have been the greatest vehicles of benevolence since man 
began to eat. ; 

A taste for good living then is praiseworthy in moderation—like all 
the other qualities and endowments of man. If a man were to neglect 
his family or his business on account of his love for the fiddle or the fine 
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arts—he would commit just the crime that the dinner-sensualist is guilt 
of; but to enjoy wisely is a maxim of which no man need be col aw | 
But if you cannot eat a dinner of herbs as well as a stalled-ox, then you 
are an unfortunate man—your love for good dinners has passed the 
wholesome boundary, and degenerated into gluttony. 

Oh, shall I ever forget the sight of the only city dinner I ever at- 
tended in my life! atthe hall of the Right Wors ipful Company of 
Chimney-sweepers—it was in May, and aremarkably late pea-season. The 
hall was decorated,with banners and escutcheons of deceased chummies— 
martial music resounded from the balconies as the master of the company 
and the great ones marched in. We sat down, grace was said, the tu- 
reen-covers removed, and instantly a silence in the hall—a breathless 
silence—and then a great gurgle !—grwlwlwlw it sounded like. The wor- 
shipful company were sucking in the ‘turtle! Then came the venison, 
al with it were two hundred quarts of peas, at five-and-twenty shillings 
a quart—oh, my heart sank within me, as we devoured the green ones ! 
as the old waddling, trembling, winking citizens, held out their plates 
quivering with anxiety, and, said Mr. Jones, “ A little bit of the f-f-fat, 
another spoonfoul of the p-p-pe-eas"—and they swallowed them down, 
the prematurely'born children of the spring—and there were thousands 
in London that day without bread. 


_ ‘This is growing serious—and is a long grace before whitebait to be 

sure—but at a whitebait dinner, haven’t you remarked that you take a 
number of dishes first? In the first place, water-souchy, suochy, or soojy 
—flounder-souchy is incomparably, exquisitely the best—perch is muddy, 
bony, and tough, compared to it, slips are coarse: and salmon—perhaps 
salmon is next to the flounder. You hear many people exclaim against 
flounder-souchy—I dined with Jorrocks, Sangsue, the Professor, and one 
or two more, only the other day, and they all voted it tasteless-—taste- 
less! It has an; almost angelic delicacy of flavour: it is as fresh as 
the recollections of childhood—it wants a Corregio’s pencil to describe 
it with sufficient tenderness. 

“If a flounder had two backs,’ Saladin said at the Star and Garter 
the other day, “it would be divine !” , 

Foolish man, whither will your wild desires carry you? As he is, a 
flounder is a perfect being. And the best reply to those people who talk 
about its tastelessness, is to say “ Yes,” and draw over the tureen to 
— and never leave it while a single slice of brown bread remains 

ide it, or a single silver-breasted fishlet floats in the yellow parsley- 
flavoured wave. 

About eels, salmon, lobsters, either au gratin or in cutlets, and about 
the variety of sauces — Genevese sauce, Indian sauce (a strong but 
agreeable compound), &c., I don't think it is necessary to speak. The 
slimy eel is found elsewhere than in the stream of Thames (I have 
tasted him charmingly matelotted with mushrooms and onions, at the 
Marroniers at Past) the lusty salmon flaps in other waters—by the fair 
tree-clad banks of Lismore—by the hospitable margin of Ballynahinch— 
by the beauteous shores of Wye, and on the sandy flats of Scheveling, I 
have eaten and loved him. I do not generally eat him at Greenwich. 
Not that he is not good. But he is not good in such a place. It is 
like Mrs. Siddons dancing a hornpipe, or a chapter of Burke in a novel 
—the salmon is too vast for Greenwich. 
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I would say the same, and more, ing turtle. It has no business 
in such a feast as that fresh and simple one provided at the Trafalgar, 
or the Old >. It is indecorous somehow to serve it in that company. 
A fine, large, lively turtle, and a poor little whitebait by his side! Ah, 
it is wrong to place them by each other. 

At last we come to the bait—the twelve dishes of i apg fish are 
removed, the Indian sauced salmon has been attack in spite of our 
prohibition, the stewed eels have been mauled, and the flounder soup- 
tureen is empty. All those! receptacles of pleasure are removed—eyes 
turn eagerly to the door, and enter 

Mr. Derbyshire (with a silver dish of whitebait). 

John (brown bread and butter), 

Samuel (lemons and cayenne). 

Frederick (a dish of whitebait). 

Gustavus (brown bread and butter). 

Adolphus (whitebait). 

A waiter with a napkin, which he flaps about the room in an easy 
degage manner. 

“There’s plenty more to follow, sir,” says Mr. D., whisking off the 
cover. Frederick and Adolphus pass rapidly round with their dishes ; 
John and Gustavus place their refreshments on the table, and Samuel 
obsequiously insinuates the condiments under his charge. 

Ah! he must’ have had a fine mind who first invented brown bread 
and butter with whitebait! That man was a kind, modest, gentle bene- 
factor to his kind. We don’t recognise sufficiently the merits of those 
men who leave us such quiet benefactions. A statue ought to ee up 
to the philosopher who joined together this charming couple. O was 
it ? Perhaps it was done by the astronomer at Greenwich, who observed 
it when seeking for some other discovery. If it were the astronomer— 
why the next time we go to Greenwich we will go into the Park and as- 
cend the hill, and pay our respects to the hay tomgy ; 

That, by the way, is another peculiarity about Greenwich. People 
leave town, and say they will walk in the park before dinner. But we 
never do. We may suppose there is a park ffom seeing trees; but we 
have never entered it. We walk wistfully up and down on the terrace be- 
fore the Hospital, looking at the clock a great many times; at the brown 
old seamen basking in the sun ; at the craft on the river ; at the nursery- 
maids mayhap, and the gambols of the shrill-voiced Jacks-ashore on the 
beach. But the truth is, one’s thinking of something else all the time. 
Of the bait. Remark how silent fellows are on steamboats going down 
to Greenwich. They won't acknowledge it, but they are thinking of 
what I tell you. — 

Well; when the whitebait does come, what is it after all? Come now. 
Tell us, my dear sir, your real sentiments about this fish, this little, little 
fish about which we all make such a noise! There it lies. Lemon it, pep- 
per it: pop it into your mouth—and what then ?—a “— crunch, and 
it is gone. Does it realise your expectations—is it better than any thing 
you ever tasted? Is it as good as raspberry open tarts used to be at 
school? Come, upon your honour and conscience now, is it better than 
a fresh dish of tittlebacks or gudgeons ? 

O, fool, to pry with too curious eye into these secrets. O, blunderer, 
to wish to dash down a fair image because it may be of plaster. O, 
dull philosopher, not to know that pursuit is pleasure, and possession 
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worthless without it! I, for my part, nev er will, as long as I live, put 

to myself that question about whitebait. Whitebait is a butterfly of the 

waters—and as the animal mentioned by Lord Byron invites the young 

near, and leads him through thy fields Cashmere—as it carries 

im in his chase through a tho agreeable paths scented with violets, 

ing with sunshine, with beauty to feast his eyes, and health in the 

air—let the right-thinking man be content with the pursuit, nor inquire 

too curiously about the object. How many hunters get the brush of the 

fox, and what, when gotten, is the worth of that tawny whisp of 
hair ? 

Whitebait, then, is only a little means for acquiring a great deal of 
pleasure. Somehow, it is always allied with sunshine : it is always ac- 
companied by jolly friends and good-humour. You rush after that little 
fish, and leave the cares of London behind you—the row and struggle, 
the foggy darkness, the slippery pavement where every man jostles you, 
striding on his way, pre-occupied with care written on his brow. Look out 
of the window, the sky is tinted with a thousand glorious hues—the 
ships pass silent over the blue glittering waters— is no object 
within —_ that is not calm, and happy, and beautiful. Yes! turn 
your head a little, and there lies the towers of London in the dim smoky 
sunset. There lies Care, Labour, To-morrow. Friends, let us have an- 
other glass of claret, and thank our luck that we have still to-day. 


On thinking over the various whitebait dinners which have fallen to 
our lot in the last month—somehow you are sure to find the remem- 
brance of them all pleasant. I have seen some wretches taking white- 
bait and ¢ea, which has always inspired me with a sort of terror, and a 
yearning to go up to the miserable objects so employed, and say, “ My 

friend, here is a crown-piece, have a bottle of iced punch, or a 
tankard of delicious cider-cup—but not tea, dear sir ; no, no, not tea; 
youcan get that at home—there’s no exhilaration in congo. It was not 
made to be drunk on holidays. Those people are unworthy of the Ship 
—I don’t wish to quarrel with the enjoyments of any man ; but fellows 
who take tea and whitebait should not be allowed to damp the festive 
feelings of persons better engaged. They should be consigned to the 
smiling damsels whom one meets on the walk to Mr. Derbyshire’s, who 
issue from dingy tenements no bigger than houses in a pantomime, and 
who, whatever may be the rank of the individual, persist in saying, 
“Tea, sir—I can accommodate your party—tea, sir,—srimps 

About the frequenters of Ghomewich and the various classes of icthyo- 
phagi, many volumes might be written. All classes of English Chris- 
tians, with the exception of her Majesty and Prince Albert (and the 
more is the pity that their exalted rank eprives them of an amusement 
so charming'!) frequent the hospitable taverns, the most celebrated gor- 
mandiser and the very humble. There are the annual Ministerial Sa- 
turnalia, which, whenever I am called in by her Majesty, I shall) have 
great pleasure in describing in these pages, and in which the lowest be- 
comes the highest for the occasion, and Taper and Tadpole take just as 
high a rank as Lord Eskdale or Lord Monmouth. There are the private 

uets in which Lord Monmouth diverts himself with his friends from 
the little French—but this subject has been already touched upon at 
much length. There are the lawyers’ dinners, when Sir Frederick 
or Sir William are advanced to the honour of the bench or the attorney- 
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reese and where much legal pleasantry is elicited. The last time 
dined at the Ship, hearing a dre Bacchanalian noise rps ew 2 


a private apartment, I was informed, “ Jé’s the gentlemen of nch,’ 
sir.” What would I not have given to be present at such an assembly 
of choice spirits. Even missionary societies and converters of the Quas- 
himdoo Indians come hither for a little easy, harmless, pleasuring after 
their labours, and no doubt the whitebait slips down their reverend 
throats, and is relished by them as well as by the profane crowd. 

Then in the coffee-room, let a man be by himself, and he is never 
lonely. Every table tells its little history. Yonder sit three city bucks, 
with all the elegant of the Custom-house and the Stock Exchange. 

“ That’s a good glass of wine,” says Wiggins. 

 Ropy,” says F iggins, “Tl put you in a pipe of that to stand you in 
three-and-twenty a dozen.” 

Once, in my presence, I heard a city “ gent” speak so slightingly of a 
glass of very excellent brown sherry, that the landlord was moved almost to 
tears, and made a speech, of which the sorrow was only equalled by the 
indignation. 

Sporting young fellows come down in great numbers, with cut-away 
coats and riding-whips, which must be very useful on the water. They 
discourse learnedly about Leander and Running Rein, and say, “ I'll bet 
you three to two of that.” 

Likewise pink-faced lads from Oxford and Cambridge. Those from 
the former university wear lavender-coloured gloves, drink much less 
wine than their jolly comrades from the banks of Cam. It would be a 
breach of confidence to report their conversation ; but I lately heard 
some very interesting anecdotes about the Master of Trinity, and one 
Bumpkins, a gyp there. 

Of course there are foreigners. I have remarked many “ Mosaic 
Arabs” who dress and drink remarkably smartly ; honest, pudding-faced 
Germans, who sit sentimentally over their punch ; and chattering little 
Frenchmen with stays, and whiskers, and canes, and little lacquered 
boots. These worthies drink ale, for the most part saying, “Je ne bois 
gue l'ale moi,” or “ que la biére est bonne en Angleterre. Et que le vin 
est mauvais,” shrieks out the pigmy addressed, and so they club their 
sixpence, and remain faithful to the malt-and-hoppish liquor. It may 
be remarked, that ladies and Frenchmen are not favourites with inn- 
waiters, coach-guards, cabmen, and such officials, doubtless for reasons 
entirely mercenary. | 


I could continue for many more pages, but the evening gray is ting- 
ing the river ; the it sis Be bells are ringing ; the nls of the ships 
look grayer and more ghostlike as they sweep — by. Itis timeto 
be thinking of returning, and so let us call for the bill, and finish with 
amoral. My dear, sir, it is this. The weather is beautiful. The white- 
bait singularly fine this season. You are sure to be happy if you go to 
Greenwich. Go then; and above all, TAKE YOUR AMIABLE LADY WITH 
You. 

Ah! if but ten readers will but follow this advice, Lancelot Wag- 
staff has not written in vain, and has made ten charming women 


happy ! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


EXCURSION IN THE SLAVE STATES.* 


We have had so many accounts of travels in the “pattern republic,” 
that we have been made more familiar than is quite agreeable with that 
discreditable state of societ we nti: cbs tgts am 
law, repudiation of debts, slave-breeding, and a few other strikin 
features of lawlessness, dishonesty, and oppression. N. “a over “4 
wide a surface as the United States, there still remained materials for an 
observer like Mr. Featherstonhaugh, a gentleman of scientific attain- 
ments, who has resided many years in the United States, and having pe- 
netrated through portions of the republic in which the slave-trade flou- 
rishes, with that luxuriance which could only be found where the most 
ample professions of liberty and equality are constantly heard, made a 
j of all he considered capable of affording amusement and instruc- 
tion to an English public. His notices of the natural history of the dis- 
tricts through which he = are novel and interesting, particularly his 
account of the mines, and his other geological memoranda ; and his occa- 
sional pictures of the heroes of the bowie-knife, the gentlemen slave-breed- 
ers, and various strange species of the genus homo he met with during his 
travels, are remarkably characteristic and entertaining. One specimen 
we quote, as a narrative of adventure in which an individual of this 
genus greatly distinguishes himself. It is a fair sample of the spirit in 
which the entire work is written. 


PERILS OF BUFFALO HUNTING. 


The most interesting hunter's story I have ever heard was told me by our 
host, Mr. Percival, who has followed the forest chase from his youth. In 
1807 he was on a trapping expedition with two companions on the Washita, 
when they left him to kill buffalo, bear, and the larger game, and he remained 
to trap the streams for beaver. He had not met with very good success, and 
had been without meat about twenty-four hours, when, turning a small bend 
of the river, he espied a noble-looking old male buffalo lying down on thie 
beach. Having secured his canoe, he crept softly through a corn-brake, which 
lay between the animal and himself, and fired. The shot was an indifferent 
one, and only wounded the animal in the side, but it roused him, and having 
crossed the river, he soon laid down again. This was about noon, when the 
animal, having grazed, was resting himself in a cool place. Percival now 
crossed the river also in his canoe, and got into the woods, which were there 
very open, and somewhat broken by little patches of prairie land, a very fre- 
quent occurrence in these parts of Arkansas, where forest and prairie often 
seem to be contending for the mastery. But the bull being suspicious, rose be- 
fore the hunter came near enough to him, and took to the opem woods. Per- 
cival was an experienced hunter ; he had killed several hundred buffaloes, and 
knew their tempers in every sort of situation. He knew that the animal, 
when in large herds, was easily mastered, and was well aware that when alone 
he was sometimes dogged and even dangerous ; he therefore followed his prey 
oi about a mile, knowing that he would lie down again ere long. 
The buffalo now stopped, and Percival got within fifty yards of him, watching 

* Excursion through the Slave States, from Washington on the Potomac, to the 
Frontier of Mexico; with Sketches of popular manners and Geological Notices. 
By G. W. Featherstonhaugh, F.R.S., FCS. 2 vols, 






































an opportunity to strike him mortally; but the beast, seeing his enemy so 
near, wheeled completely round, put his huge shaggy head close to the ground 
before his fore feet, as is their custom when they attack each other, and ra- 
mf advanced upon the hunter, who instantly fired, and put his ball through 
the bull's nose ; but seeing the temper the beast was in, and knowing what a 
poe - ge can he was when on the offensive, he also immediately turned 
an 

In running down a short hill, some briars threw him down, and he dropped 
this gun, There was a tree not far from him of about eighteen inches diameter, 
and every thing seemed to d upon his reaching it ; but as he rose to make 
a push for it, the buffalos him on the fleshy part of the hip with his horn, 
and slightly wounded him. Before, however, the beast could wheel round upon 
him again, he gained the tree, upon which all the chance he had of preserving 
his life rested. A very few feet from this tree grew a sapling, about four or 
five inches in diameter, a most fortunate circumstance for the hunter, as it con- 
tributed materially to save his life. The buffalo now doggedly followed up 
his purpose of destroying his adversary, and a system of eek and defence 
commenced that, perhaps, is without a parallel. The buffalo went round and 
round the tree pursuing the man, jumping at him in the peculiar manner of 
that animal, every time he thought there was a chance of hitting him; whilst 
Percival, grasping the tree with his arms, me himself round it with greater 
rapidity than the animal could follow him. In this manner the buffalo ha- 
rassed him more than four hours, until his hands became so sore with rubbing 
against the rough bark of the oak tree, and his limbs so fatigued, that he began 
to be disheartened. 

In going round the tree, the buffalo would sometimes pass between it and 
the sapling: but the distance between them was so narrow, that it incon- 
venienced him, especially when he wanted to make his jumps: he therefore 
frequently went round the sapling instead of going inside of it. The time 
thus consumed was precious to Percival ; it enabled him to breathe, and to 
consider how he should defend himself. 

After so many hours’ fruitless labour, the bull seemed to have lost his pris- 
tine vigour, and became slower in his motions : he would now make his short 
start, preparatory to his jump, only at intervals ; and even then he jumped 
doubtingly, as if he saw that Percival would avoid his blow by swinging tothe 
other side. It was evident he was baffled, and was considering what he 
should do. Stilfcontinuing in his course round the tree, but in this slow 
manner, he at length made an extraordinary feint that does honour to the 
reasoning powers of the buffalo family. He made his little start as usual, and 
when Percival swung himself round, the bull, instead of aiming his blow in 
the direction he had been accustomed to do, suddenly turned to the side of 
the tree where Percival would be brought when he had swung himself round, 
and struck with all his might. The feint had almost succeeded: Percival 
only just saved his head, and received a severe contusion on his arm, which 
was paralysed for an instant. He now began to despair of saving his life, his 
limbs trembled under him, he tuought the buffalo would wear him out, and it 
was so inexpressibly painful to him to carry on this singular defence, that at 
one time he entertained the idea of leaving the tree, and permitting the animal 
to destroy him, as a mode of saving himself from pain and anxiety that were 
intolerable. 

But the buffalo, just at that time giving decided symptoms of being as tired 
as himself, now stopped for a few minutes, and Percival took courage. [Re- 
membering that he had his butcher's knife in his breast, he took it out, and 
began to contrive plans of offence ; and when the bull, having rested awhile, 
recommenced his old rounds, Percival took advantage of the slowness of his 
motions, and using a great deal of address and management, contrived in the 
course of half an hour to stab and cut him in a dozen different places. Tie 
animal now became weak from loss of blood, and although he continued to 
walk round the tree, made no more jumps, contenting himself with keeping 
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Fine Arts. 


head and neck close to it. This closed the conflict, for it enabled Percival 
extend his right arm, and give him two deadly stabs in the eyes. Nothing 

the frantic of the unwieldly animal when he had lost his 
sight ; he bellowed, he groaned, he pawed the ground, and gave out every 
sign of conscious ruin and im e fury ; he leaned the sapling 
for support, and twice knocked himself down by rushing with his head at the 
large tree. The second fall terminated this strange tragic combat, which had 
now lasted nearly six hours. The buffalo had not strength to rise, and the 
conqueror, stepping up to him, and lifting up his nigh shoulder, cut all the 
flesh and ligaments loose, and turned it over his back. He then, after resting 
himself a few minutes, skinned the beast, took a part of the meat to his canoe, 
made a fire, broiled and ate it. 





FINE ARTS. 
ANCIENT HISTORICAL PICTURES.* 


A FEW years since a society was sought to be established optonet ow 
of engraving and publishing some of the numerous Historical Portrait Pic- 
tures that exist in this country. Mr. G. P. ing, the eminent heraldic 
artist, has in his possession a large collection of excellent copies, executed by 
- himself, of the best works of this kind, belonging to the most distinguished 
families in the kingdom, and it was arranged that this “ Granger Society,” 
as they styled themselves, should avail themselves of his resources: 
some particularly pig-headed individuals contrived, as has been the case 
more than once, to obtain the management of the society, and one of the 
first things they did was to pick a quarrel with their founder, and with 
the customary rudeness of such persons, dismiss him and his collection. 
The natural consequence of this measure was, that the “ Granger Society” 
struggled on for a short time, with scarcely any facilities for obtaining 
best pictures for their purpose, and the subscriptions falling inadequate, 
the council declared the society at an end in the spring of last year. Mr. 
Iiarding then announced his intention of engraving historical pictures, 
and having been honoured with the patronage of Prince Albert, the 
Marquis of Northampton, the Earl of Clarendon, and other enlightened 
noblemen and gentlemen, who take a lively interest in his ing, 
for the moderate subscription of one pound annually, he is now ready to 
furnish his subscribers with several excellent engravings from highly in- 
teresting portraits—the first of which, the celebrated picture, formerly at 
Strawberry Hill, of “ King Henry VIII. and the Emperor Charles v.” 
is now ready for delivery. It is a print which every collector should 
desire to possess. This is to be followed by its of “ Sir Robert 
Dudley, son of Robert Earl of Leicester,” “ t Cavendish, Du- 
chess of Newcastle,” “The Clifford Family,” “Prince Rupert and Co- — 
lonel Murray, meme Colonel John Russell to resume his Commis- 
sion,” “The Family of Sir Thomas More,” and others of equal in- 
terest. 





* Ancient Historical Pictures, By G. P, Harding. 

















